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PREFACE. 



Db Edwas3> Wiluam Psitohabd is a natire of England, where he be- 
came a member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1846. He voyaged 
in the Padfio and Northern Polar Seas, and went to Eg3rpt and other coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean. He was afterwards located at Filey, 
in Yorkshire, and married a Miss Mary Jane Taylor, daughter of Mr 
Michael Taylor, a retired silk and laoe merchant, residing at the Orange, 
near Edinburgh, by whom he has five children, — ^the eldest about thirteen 
years old. He latterly settled in Olasgow, about the year 1859, where, in 
consequence of many contributions to medical science on the subjects of 
cancer and gout, the influence of regetable medicines on diseases, and others, 
he soon became known as a man of superior attainments. His popularity 
was also greatly enhanced by his activity in connexion with public insti- 
tutions, — among others, the Olasgow Athenaeum, of which he became 
director. 

While thus in the enjoyment of a popularity and success apparently due 
to merit and activity, the attention of the public was attracted to him by a 
horrible circumstance which occurred in his house on the dth of May 1863. 
He was then living in No. 11 Berkeley Terrace, Berkeley Street. The occur- 
rence, as set forth in the columns of the Glasgow Herald of 6th May, was as 
follows : — 

*^ Lamentable Occurrence — Young Woman Burned to Death. — ^Yesterday 
morning, a melancholy accident occurred in. the residence of Dr E. W. Prit- 
chard, situated No. 11 Berkeley Terrace, Berkeley Street The house, which 
is at the north side of the street, consists of two flats and attics, the 
servant's sleeping apartment being in the top flat fronting the street About 
three o'clock, one of the constables stationed in the vicinity of the dwelling 
observed the glare of fire through the attic window, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to the front door and rung the belL The door was opened by Dr 
Pritchard, who slept in a bed-room on the second floor, and who had been 
wakened a few minutes before the heU rung by his two sons, who slept in an 
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adjoining apartment, calling out '' Papa, papa.** The doctor rose, and, on open- 
ing the room door, he was alanned to find smoke in the lobby ; and on pro- 
ceeding to the room in which his sons slept, he learned that they had been 
awakened by smoke and the cracking of glass. It was quite apparent then 
that the house was on fire ; and after leaving his boys in the lobby leading 
from the street door, he rushed up to the atiic flat, pushed open the door of 
the servant's sleeping-room, and called out Elizabeth, but received no answer. 
The apartment was so completely filled with smoke that he could not enter ; 
and on proceeding down stairs for the purpose of raising an alarm, the bell 
rang, and he admitted the constable. Dr Fritchard told him that the servant 
slept on the attic flat, and on proceeding thither, and reaching the door of 
the apartment, they were unable to proceed farther in consequence of the 
smoke and flames. The alarm was immediately conveyed to the Anderston 
Police-office, and then to the central engine* station, by telegraph, and the 
brigade was speedily in attendance, and extinguished the flames. On enter- 
ing the sleeping apartment on the top flat, a sad spectacle presented itself. 
The poor woman, whose name was Elizabeth M^Gim, was found in bed dead, 
her body being a charred mass. The bed was placed at the north-west comer 
of the room, and the body lay at the front of the bed, the head towards the 
west The body was lying on its back, the left arm being close by the side, 
and the right arm appeared to have been in a bent position ; but the fire at 
this part had been so strong that the arm, from the hand to the elbow, was 
entirely consumed : the head was a charred mass, and the flesh was burned 
off the breast, the ribs being visible. The limbs of the deceased were com- 
paratively uninjured, in consequence of being protected by stockings and 
blankets, but the toes, which had not been protected by the blankets, were 
charred. The fire had evidently broken out at the head of the bed, because^ 
at this part of the apartment, the floor was burned through, and the joists 
forming the roof of the drawing-room were considerably charred. The roof 
of the house, with the exception of a portion at the back, was entirely de- 
stroyed. Dr Pritchard, on returning home, about eleven o'clock on Monday 
evening, observed that the servant's apartment was lighted. He entered the 
house, and, contrary to his usual custom, he did not call her to ascertain 
whether or not he had been wanted. After visiting the apartment in which 
his boys slept, for the purpose of ascertaining if they were comfortable in bed, 
he retired to rest about twelve o!clock. It is said that the poor girl, who has 
met such an untimely death, was in the habit of reading in bed ; and the 
supposition is that, after she had fallen asleep, the gas jet, which was dose 
to the head of the bed, had ignited the bed-hangings, and that the deceased 
had been suffocated by smoke. This is the more apparent from the position 
in which the body lay, because if the deceased had not been suffocated while 
asleep, she would have made some attempt to escape, and been found in a 
different position. The neighbour servant of deceased happened to be out of 
town with her mistress, and possibly, in her absence, the girl M^Qim had 
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read longer than usual, and fallen asleep witbont eztiiiguiBhing the gas. The 
damage to the dwelling is, we understand, covered by insurance.*' 

Such is the story as told by the newspapers of the day, and which, as 
regards all that took place inside of the house prior to the visit of the 
policeman, behoved to have been taken from the lips of Dr Piitchard him- 
self. There were additions made to it afterwards which imparted to it a. 
more mysterious aspect It was said that the insurance office demurred to 
the payment of the sum required to cover the loss, but upon what ground 
they placed their objection — subsequently withdrawn — was not ascertained. 
It was also reported that the girl was pregnant, but we have no official 
authority for the statement, nor are we aware that any judicial examination 
was made of the body. It was asserted that the door of the servants' bed- 
room was found locked outside. This does not agree with the statement in 
80 far as that may be supposed to come from the policeman. 

But, apart from these statements, which, if they had been true, might 
have led to further investigation on the part of the authorities, it is impos- 
sible for any one to read the story which we have given without feeling 
that it does not support the theory assumed for the manner of the girl's 
death. We may pass over certain coincidences as being merely curious— 
that, for instance, of Dr Pritchard coming to the door (dressed, it is to be 
presumed, for there is nothing to the contrary in the statement) only after 
the policeman rang, though he admits having been up a considerable time 
before that ; the absence of Mrs Pritchard and the other maid ; the excep- 
tion on this particular night of his usual act of seeing and questioning the 
servant as to whether he had been wanted ; we say nothing of the difficulty 
of burning a volume of a book so as to take away all trace of it ; and the 
insurance is too common a thing to deserve much attention. But it requires 
a large amount of very easy credulity to believe that the girl, under the cir- 
cumstances stated, would either not have escaped by the door, (only a few 
feet from the bed), or made an attempt in that direction, or at the very 
worst would not in " the lie " of the body, and in the contraction or contor- 
tion of the muscles, have exhibited some of the ordinary indications of pain. 
We can easily conceive a case where, by the sudden influx from another 
quarter of a great body of smoke, a person in a deep sleep may be so sud- 
denly caught by asphyxia as to be choked as she lay, yet even in that case 
there will always be some contraction or contortion j but in the case we ar& 
examining the smoke had its beginning in the room ; it was therefore under 
tbe law of progress, it was close by the sleeper, and it is scarcely possible to 
conceive that a young active woman would not have been quickened by the 
first touch of asphyxia either to an attempt at escape, or a voluntary or 
involuntary action of the muscles. Such absolute quiescence as set forth 
would seem to amount to a physical impossibility. The only presumption 
which can make the story quadrate with natural laws, is that the girl was. 
dead, or under the influence of a soporific, before the fire was kindled. As to- 
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the means of the death, or the hand that applied the fiame^ these most be 
left to the judgment or imagination of the reader. 

The report of the trial, which we are enabled to give from the unques- 
tionable authority of the reporters of the Scotsman, will speak for itself. 
After the summing up of such a judge as the Lord Justice-Clerk, it would be 
presumption in us to offer any remarks either on the evidence or the verdict. 



TRIAL OF DR PRITCHARD. 



FIRST DAY— Monday, July 3, 1865. 

This morning, at ten o'clock, the trial of Dr Pritchard, on the charge of murdering his 
wife and mother-in-law, commenced before the High Court of Justiciaiy. The judges on 
tbe bench were — ^the Lord Justice-Clerk, Lord Aidmillan, and Lord Jerviawoode. 

The facts of this remarkable case have been so prominently brought before the notice 
of the public, that we need not do more than briefly indicate the more important points 
connected with it. On the 21st March last, the accused was apprehended by the police 
authorities of Glasgow, and placed in custody, pending the inyeatigation of certain suspi- 
cious circumstances connected with the sudden death of his wife. The respectable posi- 
tion held by Dr Pritchard in the society of Glasgow, and the practice as a physician which 
he had been enabled to attain in the course of a six years residence in that city, had 
awakened an unusual degree of interest in the public mind on the fact of his apprehen- 
sion becoming known. Beep and painful excitement was occasioned, which was rather 
strengthened than diminished by the mystery invariably attached to the prosecution of 
all criminal inquiries in ScotlancL When first apprehended, it was the receiyed opinion 
that the charge to be preferred against the prisoner merely related to the death of his 
wife, but it soon became evident that the matter at issue was much more serious. For 
some time previous to her decease, Mrs Pritchard had been in a delicate state of health, 
and her mother, Mrs Taylor, wife of Mr Taylor, silk mercer, Edinburgh, had gone through 
to Glasgow to nurse her during her sickness. Mrs Taylor took up her abode in the house 
of Dr Pritchard, and ministered to her daughter's comfort; but while so engaged, she 
was seized with illness, and died suddenly, about three weeks previous to the day on 
which the prisoner was apprehended. Apoplexy was assigned as the cause, and as Mrs 
Taylor was about seventy years of age, no public attention was awakened, and the body 
was accordingly conveyed to Edinburgh, and buried in the Grange Cemetery. Circum- 
^wces closely following on this, however, awakened grave suspicions. ]£s Pritchard 
.died shortly after her mother, and a report was circulated that she had been cut off by 
gastric fever. The family ground at the Grange was fixed on as the place of interment, 
^nd arrangements were made for the funeral without delay. The body was taken through 
^ ^nburgh by rail, and Dr Pritchard accompanied it to the house of his father-in-law, 
^here it was to await buriaL The deaths of liie two ladies occurring within so short an 
interval of each other, coupled with certain hints which they had received, set the police 
on the alert, and while Dr Pritchard was absent in Edinburgh they instituted inquiries 
^wch led to a warrant being issued for his apprehension. Provious to Uie last rites being 
pud to his wife, Dr Pritchard returned to Glasgow by the late evening train ; but on 
^Pping from the carriage at the railway station in Queen Street, he was taken into 
^^^y and conveyed to the Police-office. Meanwhile, the authorities had transmitted 
-l^dinburgh information of what had been done, and at the same time had issued a 
J^'T^t for a post-mortem examination of the body of Mrs Pritchard previous to its inter- 
uient The discharge of this duty was entrusted to Profess<»l>ouglas Madagan (assisted 

y Or Arthur Gamgee) and Dr Littlejohn, and resulted in the first place in the asoertaino 
^^t of the fact that death had not resulted from natural causes. Subsequent examina^ 
^^ oi the intestiaeB disclosed the presence of minute pattides of antimony in the liver 
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of the deceased. The official determination of this point having fully confirmed the 8il»- 
picions entertained against the prisoner, it was resolved to prosecute wider investigations 
into a case that had now assumed a grave and mysterious aspect. The next step taken 
was to order the exhumation of the body of Mrs Taylor from the Grange Cemetery. Tins 
was done upon the 81st March, and the vital parts were preserved for chemical analysis. 
The analysis was conducted by Professor Maclagan, Dr Littiejohn, and Professor Penny, 
of Glasgow ; and, after a protracted examination, a report was given in, which attributed 
the death of Mrs Taylor, like that of her daughter, to the presence of antimony. On 
these important facts being elicited, Dr Pritchwd was fully committed on the chaige of 
murder. 

Since the memorable case of Madeline Smith, no criminal trial which has taken place 
in Edinburgh has been looked forward to with such deep and general interest by the 
public. The smallest scrap of information likely to throw any light upon the matter has, 
since tiie incarceration of the prisoner, bean eagerly songht alter, and not a few specula- 
tions have been hazarded reguding the final result. Nor has the interest been confined 
to Glasgow, where Dr Pritchard was so well known, and where his high position as a 
citizen brought him prominently before the notice of the community. The merits of the 
case in all their bearings have been keenly canvassed in every part of Scotland, and have 
also awakened a large share of attention in England. The mystery that ever attaches to 
cases of poisoning, the double crime of which the prisoner is accused, his near relationship 
to the deceased ladies, and the respectable profession to which he belonged, have all con- 
tributed to this result. The fact, also, that there is aa apparent absence of any motive 
for the commission of a crime of so aggravated a character, has added to the interest 
felt in the case, and has naturally increased the curiosity felt by the public in regard to 
the evidsnoe which may be in possession of the authorities to prove the crimes which 
they have charged agunst the prisoner. BepresentativeB of the press from Liver- 
pool, Mandhesker, Leeds, Newcastle, Shields, Dundee, Glasgow, Dumfries, and a num 
ber of other places, have come to Edinbmqg^ to attend the trial, and for these extra 
aocommodati,on haa been provided in Court. Several improvements and alterations 
have during the week hmm. carried oat in. the Court and the adjoining rooms, 
to promote the comfort of the hage number of witnesses aad others attending the 
triaL 

Shortly after eight o'clock this morning, Dr Pritchard was conveyed from the Calton 
Jail to the lock-up room below the Hig^ Court of Justiciary. He was driven up in the 
ordinary police van, the presence of which in the streets gave intimation to the public 
that the prisoner was being removed for tri^ Large crowds of people were accordingly 
SEttracted, and numbers flowed the vsa as it drove up the High Street in the hope of 
gaining a glimpse of its occupant. Beyond the curiosity thus excited, however, the re- 
moval was efiiscted with great quietness. 

Half -past nine o'clock was fixed for opening the doors of the Court to the public, but for 
a considerable time before that hour numboa of people bsfpn to assemble in Parliament 
Square. Ab waa to be elected, the applications for seats were greatly more numerous 
than the Court-room could aoeonunodi^ ; and with the view, therefore^ to prevent con- 
fusion, and to afford the greatest possible convenience to those who were to take part 
•fficially in the proceedings, a series of regulations were issued making arrangenkents for 
ingress aad egress. These regulations state that no one, except the jud^s, will be 
allowed on the bench without an application to the Court ; that no one will be allowed 
within the .bar exoept those engaged in ^e case ; that no one, except reporters, will be 
admitted at the door of the reporters' seat, which is situated immediately behind the dock; 
that the side aeat opposite the jury-box is to be kept exclusively for the Glasgow reporters ; 
that two seats behind the Faculty seat will be kept for reporters of the provincial press; 
and that one of the side galleries will be kept for advocatesi Admission to the pubUc 
side-galkry was obtained by spedal order. Those having special tioketa of admission 
were admitted previous to the doors being opened, so that by half -past nine a good number 
of people had assembled in the Court. As soon as the doors were opened a xudu for seats 
took place. Li a very diwt time the whole available space devoted to the aecommodsr 
tion of the public was taken possession of by those privileged to be present. The galleries, 
both upper and lower, were packed, and every inch of standinjg-room was gradually 
oeonpied. As the hour for the commencement of the trial approached, the greatest ex- 
oitemeni prevailed among those in Court, and anxiety to catch the fiivt g^dmpse of the 
prisoner as he should enter the dock was generally manifested. 

At three nunutes past ten the prisoner came up the steps, and took his plaee in the 
dock. He was dressed in deep mourning, and, on taking his seat between the two police- 
BUD, ha removed his hat, and gaoed quietly around him. He is a tall, stouty weU-buiH man, 
rather prepossessing in appearance, and with striking sharply-defined features. He wears 
his hair hmg, is sli^Uy bald, and has a luge bushy beard. The czpresuen of hii eounte- 



nance was sad ; hvtt he appeared quite calm, and lus maaner waa composed and oolftetadb 
When the judges took their seats, he rose and bowed to the bench, but immediately aftefw 
wards resumed his Beat Oomiderable attention was attracted by the brother of Hat 
panel entering the dock, and taking his seat beside the prisoner. Preyioos to doing so, he 
shook Dr Pritchard warmly by the hand. 

There appeared on behalf of the Crown, iSke Solidtor-Qenentl, Mr QHtoaed, and Mr 
Crichton ; Mr Andrew Murray, jun., W.S., Crown-agent. For the prisoner — ^Mr A. R. 
Clark, Mr Watson, and Mr Brand; Mr Buchan, S.S.C.^ agent in Edinbmfgh ; Mr James Qal- 
braiih of Galbrailh and Maclay, in Glasgow. 
The Clerk then read the indictment against the prisoner, which was as follows :-— 
" Edward William Pritchard, now or lately a doctor of medicine, and now or lately {uri- 
Boner in the prison of Glasgow, you are indicted and accused at the instance of James 
Moncreifl^ Esq., Her Majesty's Advocate for Her Majesty's interest : That, albeit, by the 
laws of this and of every other well governed realm, murder is a'^crime ol an heinous 
nature, and severely punishable : yet true it is, and of verity, that you, the said Edward 
William Pritchard, are guilty of the said crime, actor, or art and part : In so far as, 

" (1.) On one or more occasions between the 10th and 25th days of February 1865, both 

inclusive, the particular occasions or occasion being to the prosecutor unknown, within or 

near the dwelling-house, in or near Clarence Place, Bauchidiall Street, Glasgow, then 

occupied by you, the said Edward William Pritchard, you did wickedly and feloniously 

administer to, or caose to be taken by, Jane Cowan or Taylor, now deceased, wife of 

Michael Taylor, now or lately silk and lace merehant, then residing in or near liauder 

Boad, in or near Grange, Edinburgh, and now or lately residing with Ann Taylor or Cowan, 

in or near High Street, Musselburgh, in the shire of Edinburgh, in tapioca and in porter 

or beer, and in a medicine called Batle/s Sedative Solution, or one or more of them, or 

in some medicine to the prosecutor urJmown, or in some articles or article of food or 

drink to the prosecutor unknown, or in some other manner to the prosecutor unknown, 

tartarised antimony, and aconite, and opium, or one or more of them, or some other 

poison or poisons to the prosecutor unknown ; and the said Jane Cowan or Taylor having 

taken the said tartarised antimony, and aconite, and opium, or one or more of them, or 

other poison or poisons, so by you administered or caused to be taken, did in consequence 

thereof die on or about the 25tii day of February 1865, and was thus murd^ed by you^ 

the said Edward WUUam Pritchard. Likeas, 

''(2.) On repeated occasions, or on one or more occasions between the 22d day of De- 
cember 1864, and the 18th day of March 1865 inclusive, and in particular on the 8th, 9th, 
and 2l8t days of February 1865, and on the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th days 
of March 1865^ the particular occasions or occasion being otherwise to the prosecutor un- 
known, within or near the said dwelling-house in or near Clarence Place, Sauchiehall Street^ 
Glasgow, then occupied by you, the said Edward William Pritchard, you did wickedly 
and feloniously adnunister to, or cause to be taken by, Mary Jane Taylor or Pritchard, 
now deceased, your wife, and then residing with you, in egg-flip and in cheese, and in 
porter or beer, and in wine, or one or more of them, or in some medicine to the prose- 
cutor unknown, or in some articles or article of food or diink to the prosecutor imknown, 
or in some other manner to the prosecutor unknown, tartarised antimony and aconite, or 
one or other of them, or some other poison or poisons to the •prosecutor unknown ; and 
the said Mary Jane Taylor or Pritcluud, having taken the said tartarised antimony and 
aconite, or one or other of them, or other poison or poisons so by you administered or 
caused to be taken, did in consequence thereof die, on or about the 18th day of March 
1865, and was thus murdered by you, the said Edward William Pritchard.'^ 

After the indictment had been read, several objections were made to it by Mr Watson, 
for the defence. The SoUcitor-General, for the prosecution, replied to them at great 
length. Finally, however, after a consultation on the bench, they were held to be inad- 
'''^i^ble, and dedsion was given accordingly that the trial be proceeded with. 
^ The Lord Justice-Clerk said — ^Edward William Pritchard, you are charged under this 
indictment with the crime of murder. How say you : Are you guilty or not guilty? 

Prisoner (fijmly)— -Not guilty, my Lord. 
^ The empannelUng of the jury was then proceeded with. In the course of the ballot- 
uig, when the name of Mr John Adair, temperance hotel-keeper. High Street, was 
called, 

Mr A B. Clark rose and said— A letter has been addressed from Mr Adair to the 
following efiFect:— 

« 319 High Street, Edinburgh, June 24, 1865." 

ihe Lord Justice-Clerk— Who is it addressed to ? 

Mr Clark — It is addressed to Mr John Strachan, in Glasgow, I suppose to be communi- 
cated to the agent for the panel, and it was communicated to the panel's agent with a 
letter from Mr Strachan. Mr Clark then read the letter, which was to the effect that 



i^e writer (Mr Adair) hftd reoeiTed a ■ammons to attend the trial ol Dr Pritchsrd as a 
juror, and was likely to be drawn, and stating that his boaineaB uigently required lua 
attendance during the week, and that, moreoTer, he had formed a atoong conviciion in 
regard to the case; and concluding b^ requesting Mr Strachan, if he came in contact 
with the counsel, " to get an old aoquamtance out of the dilemma." 

Mr Clitfk, after reading the letter, stated that he would leave the matter to hia Lord- 
ship. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^It is a mere device to get escaping as a juryman. Let Mr 
Adair go to the box. 

Mr Clark rose and said — ^Then, my Lord, I challenge him peremptorily. 

Mr Adair was accordingly allowed to leave. 

The following gentlemen were then empannelled as the jury : — 



Bobcrt Orahaxn, dainrman, Brood Wynd, Leith. 

George Bim, writer, 7 Cambridge Street Edin- 
burgh. 

Thomas Legat, &rmer, Pinklemaiiui. 

Andrew Turnbull, grocer. High Street, Forto- 
bcllo. 

John Blair, merchant, North Berwick. 

James Charles, ironmonger, 18 Brooghton 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Thomas Inglis, grocer, 11 Lothian Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

David Norrie, shipowner, Baltic tltreet, Leith. 



Thomas Stark, tobacconist, 81 West Port, Edin* 
burgh. 

John Brown, flesher, Feniouik, 

Robert Frater, fisrmer. Law, LinlitbgpwBhire. 

Thomas Thomson, grocer, Elmfield Place, Dal- 
keith. 

John Mathliwn, cabinetmaker, 7 Venne], Bdin- 
burgh. 

WiUiam H*Csrtney, sea-gravel merchant, New 
Street, FLsherrow. 

William Young, blacksmith, Baw Smithy, Kizk- 
newton. 



The evidence for the prosecution commenced at half-past eleven. 

Sir Archibald Alison — By Mr Gififord— I am Sheriff of the county of Lanark. 
[Shown declarations dated 22d March and 2l8t April 1865.] These declarations were 
emitted by the prisoner at the bar in my presence freely and voluntarily, in his sound 
and sober senses^ after receiving the usual warning. 

Peter Morton — By Mr Oifford — I am a clerk in the Sheriff-Clerk's office, Glasgow. 
[Shown declaration dated 22d March 1865.] That was emitted by the prisoner at the 
bar in my presence, freely and voluntarily, in his sound and sober senses, and after being 
duly warned. 

Egbert Wilson — By Mr Gifford — I am a clerk in the Sheriff-Clerk's office, Glasgow. 
[Shown declaration dated 21 st April 1865.] This was emitted by the prisoner in my 
presence in his sound and sober senses, freely and voluntarily, and after receiving the 
usual warning. 

The Solicitor-General moved that the medical witnesses for the Crown should be 
allowed to be present in Court during the evidence to be given of the facts. 

Mr Clark said he had no objection to that, and made a similar motion as to the 
prisoner's medical witnesses. He, however, objected to their being present at the giving 
of scientific or medical opinions. 

The Court granted both motions, with the qualifications proposed by Mr Clark. 

Catherine Lattimer — By the Solicitor-General — I am a widow. I was at one time 
in the service of Dr Pritchard, the prisoner. I was with him for ten years. I left his 
service on the 16th of February last. I was cook. A brother of mine became unwell 
and died in Carlisle in October last. I left Dr Pritchard's house in October to visit my 
brother. He was dead when I arrived. I was away about a fortnight. Mrs Pritchard 
was living m the house when I left. She was quite well when I left. She had not been 
complaining then that I knew of. They were living at that time in Clarence Place, 
one of the divisions of Sauchiehall Street. I cannot give the date when I returned, 
but it was in October. When I returned to Glasgow, Mrs Pritchard was not very 
well; she was complaining. What was the matter with her? She said it was 
cold. The house consisted of four floors, one of them a sunk floor. On the sunk 
floor there were two bedrooms, kitchen, larder, and cellar. Before I left in October, 
and after my return, Mary M'Leod was the other servant in the house; she was 
the only other servant. She and I slept together on the sunk flat. On the dining- 
room floor there were consulting-room, dining-room, and pantry; the dining-room 
was to the front, and the consulting-room and pantry to the back. The drawing-room 
floor consisted of drawing-room, ante-drawing-room, and two bed-rooms. One of these 
bed-rooms was called the spare bed-room. One of the children slept in the other bed- 
room sometimes, and Utterly it was occupied by Mr King, who boarded with Dr 
Pritchard. He came In October, and after he came he had that room. The floor above 
consisted of two good bed-rooms and a nursery, and another small bed-room. Dr Pritchard 
and his wife slept in one of the bed-rooms^ one of the children slept in another, and two 
of the children in the nursery. Thomafl Connell, another boarder, slept in the small 



bed-room. The Toungett child slept in the room with Dr Pritchard and his wife, in » 
separate bed. The youngest child is five years old on the 27th of this month, the next 
was auren last May. The others were named Charles and Horatio, but I forget their 
ages. Dr Pritchard had fiye children altogether ; the eldest was eleven years old, I think. 
Only four of them liyed in the house. The eldest, Jane Frances, lired with her grand- 
mamma, Lauder Road, Edinburgh. When I left to go to Carlisle, and when I returned, 
the household consisted of Dr Pritchard, his wife, four children, two boarders, Mary 
M'Leod, and myself. When you returned, Mrs Pritchard was ailing, and said she had 
caught a cold ? Yes. Was she confined to bed ? No ; not when I came home. She 
was laid up two days after. Was that long after you came home that she took to her 
bed ? Not Tery long. Can you teU us how long f It could not be more than a few days. 
How long was she confined to bed ? Four or fire days. Was she sick ? Tes, at times. 
How ^d the sickness show itself ? I did not see it, sir. Did anybody tell you ? Tes. 
Did she tell you herself ? Yes. Did Mrs Pritchard herself tell you that she was sick ? 
Yes. What did she say to you ? She said she was very often sick ; she made no further 
remark. Did she tell you that she had attacks of vomiting ? Yes. That was what you 
meant by the sickness, I suppose ? Yes. 

Mr Rutherford Clark— -Was that what Mrs Pritchard told you, or Maiy M'LeodI 
They both told me. 

The Solicitor-General — ^Did any medical man attend her at this time ? Dr Qairdner 
was the first. But before going to Edinburgh, when she was unwell and complaining of 
flickness, as you mentioned, did any medical man attend her at that time ? No ; not that 
I know of. After within four or five days being confined to bed, did you see that she got 
better ? A little better ; not much. Do you remember her leaving to go to Edinburgh 
to visit her mother ? Yes. When was that ? I cannot remember the date. But do you 
remember the month ? Was it in November? How long was it after you came home ? 
I think it would be about the end of November. Did she appear to be quite well then ? 
No, not quite welL Did she tell you of her sickness or vomiting down to the time you 
went away, or till near it? It was near it. Did she take any of the children with her ? 
I do not remember. Do you recollect when she returned from Edinburgh ? Yes. When 
was it ? It was a few days before Christmas. Did anybody come with her ? Her mother 
and daughter. That was Mrs Taylor and Miss Pritchard, the eldest daughter ? Yes. How 
did she appear to be in health when she returned from Edinburgh ? A good deal better. 
Do you know whether she had any sickness or vomiting immediately after her return 
from Edinburgh ? I think it would be a while after that — a week or more. Was her 
husband, the prisoner, living in the house with her at home, before she went to Edin- 
burgh ? Yes. And also after she returned ? Yes. He remained at home ? Yes. 
The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^The time she was away also ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — ^After she returned from Edinburgh, did you see the sickness 
upon her yourself, or are you speaking merely of what she told you ? I heard her ; but I 
did not stand by her. Retching or vomiting? Yes. When was this? This began 
about a week after her return, as near as I can remember. Was it a frequent thing with 
her this vomiting ? I very seldom heard her. Did you hear it from herself ? Not always 
from herself. Did you hear it frequently from herself? No, just sometimes. What did 
she say to you about it ? She complained of being sick so often, and could not tell the 
reason why. 
The Lord Justice-Clerk — Was it after her return ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General. — Did she ever tell you how often she was sick in a day? No; I 
don't remember that. Did she tell you when it was she was sick, what time of day it 
was, whether before eating or after it? It was sometimes after and at times before 
eating. Where was it that you heard her sick and retching ? It was once in the pantry 
after she had come out of tiie dining-room. Was that very shortly after she came from 
Edinburgh ? No, it was about three weeks. Did you see her daily ? Yes, I generally 
saw her every day. Did you see whether she was falling off in health or not? Yes, I 
thought she was looking worse. 

The Lord Justice-Ckrk — ^When did you first notice that she was looking « great deal 
worse ? I first noticed it when she was vomiting in the pantry. From the time you 
heard her retching in the pantry, did you notice the decline in her appearance ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General— What kind of falling off was itf How did she look? She 
looked pale and losing her strength. Did she often speak to you about it, about her being 
frequently sick and unable to account for it ? No, not often. Was she so ill as to be 
confined to bed after her return from Edinburgh and before you left ? She was confined 
to bed before I left. When did she take to her bed, after her return from Edinburgh I 
mean ? It would be about three weeks or a little more. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — That was just about the time you heard her retching in the 
pantry? Yes. 
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The BoHoHor^Qeneral— 'Do joa think you oan raeoUeofe the day? I caaaet. On what 
day were you to have left her serrice ? I waa to have left on we 2d Februaiy, Candle- 
mtuEhday, but }Sn Piitchard waa very iB that night, which necessitated me to stay a little 
longer till they got another servant. That ia the reason you remained on till the 16th ? 
Tes, on account of her illness and the other servant not having come. Then you 
remember that she had been very iU up<Mi the night before you waa to have left ! Ye^ 
I should have left next day, and would have left had it not been for that. That was on 
the Ist February ? Yes. Tell us what was the first thing you saw wrong with her on 
the 1st February ? It was sickness and cramp. When did it come on ? at what time of 
the day? In the evening after dinner; about six o'clock. When had she dinner? Be- 
tween three and four o'clock. Did the prisoner dine with her ? Yes, I think so. Waa 
that the day you heard her sick in the pantry ? Yes. Was that the only day you heard 
her sick in the pantry ? The only day. Then we have got the date of the occurrence 
now; the day before you were to have left, viz., the 1st of February ? Yes. Where did 
die come from to go to the pantry ? From the dining-room. Was the doctor in the 
house at the time ? I cannot say. Did you go to assist her? Yes, sir, I did. Did she 
call for you ? She rung the bell for me, and I went upstairs. What bell? Her bed-room 
bell. She had gone upstairs herself, had she ? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — That was her own beU she rung, after she had gone upstairsf 
Yes, sir, the bell in her own bed-room. 

The Solicitor-Qeneral — How long after you heard the sickness in the pantry was it 
that she rung the bell ? About half an hour or twenty minutes. Did you go up ? Yea. 
And how did you find her? Very ill. Was she in bed? Yes. With her clothes on? 
Yes, with her clothes on. Did she speak to you ? Yes, air ; she said she had quite lost 
her senses. Just try to remember the words she used. She said, " Catherine, I have 
lost my senses ; I never was so bad as this before." Did she complain of anything in 
particular? No, sir; she took cramp directly after. After you went up? Ye& You 
mean the cramp seized her after you went up ? Yes, sir. Where did the cramp affect 
her ? In her himds, and down her side. Her tongue was affected, she said. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — It appeared to affect her speech a little. 

The Solicitor-General — ^Did you observe the state of her hands ? The fingers of her 
hand were straight out, and the thumb twisted underneath. Did she seem to have no 
power to put iJ^em straight? No, sir. How did she look, what was her face like? 
Bather flushed. Did she say any more than you have told us? No, sir. Did she not 
tell you to get anybody, did she not ask fQr the doctor ? No, she did not a^ for the 
doctor then. The doctor was not in the room ? No, he was in the consulting-room, I 
think. ,Did you not go to the consulting-room, and call him up? I went down stairs 
for him and called him up, and he came. He came from the consulting-room ? I think 
he did. Did he go up with you to the bed-room? Yes. Did he give her anything? 
Yes, I think it was a little spirits and water. The first that he saw of this attack of 
illness was when he went into the bed-room with you ? Yes, sir, as far as I know. What 
did he say, or did he say anything at all ? Not that I remember. What did he do ? He 
rubbed her hands with me. Did you say anything about the cramp ? I said it was very 
strange. Did he make any remark ? No, sir ; not that I remember. Did his wife say 
anytUng to him ? No, sir ; I did not hear her bs^ anytMng particular. She seemed in 
great pain. Where was the pain ? It was cramp in the stomach. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — What did you say about hst stomadi? There waa pain 
there, sir. 

The Solicitor-Qeneral — The cramp was painful, and she felt pain in her stomach ? Yea 
Did she tell her husband that she had been insensible? I cannot remember that. I can- 
not say whether she did or not; but she said so to ma How long did you remain with 
her ? Till she was quite free from the cramp. How long was that ? About half-an-hour. * 
About what o'clock would it be when you left her? Perhaps about seven. Did you 
leave her husband with her? I think he was with h^. When dtid you next see her? 
I saw her that night again about nine or ten o'clock. How was she then ? She was 
•asier then. She was much better. Was she in bed ? Yes ; she was taken down to the 
spare room. The doctor ordered a fire to be lighted there for her. That is a bed> 
room off the drawing-room ? Yes. Was she able to walk down ? No ; the doctor car- 
ried her down. Did you see her that night again ? Yes, later the same night. It was 
about eleven o'clock when I saw her last. How was she ? Better. But not well ? Not 
well, sir. When did you see her next after that ? I would see her next day. At what 
time ? About eleven o'clock in the forenoon. Was she in bed ? Yes. How was she ? 
A good deal better. What did she complain of, or did she complain of anything ? She 
did not complain of anything. Did she not cinnpl^ii of weakness ? No. Did she com- 
plain of sickness ? No. Nothing about that ? Nothing. How long did she remain in 
bed ? She remained in bed from that time. How long ? Perhaps nearly a week — till 



Ifn Taylor cmb«. ' Bid Ab zemain in bed from tfaaife time iiU her mothtr— tlud; is. Mm 
Taylor — came? Tes. Did you see her every day ? Yes. Did you see much of herf 
J-Qst going to Bee how she was. Sometimes I took her sometluiig to eat. Was she to 
your knowledge siok during that time, after she to<^ to bed, before her mother camel 
Yes, I heard that she was. Did you hear that from herself? Yes, I think I did. She 
told me heraelf that she had been very sick Was this every day, or not so offcen ? No ; 
sometimes she would miss a day. Did the other servant, Mary M'Leod, wait upon her 
as a rule f Ye& And who was it who took her food into her before Hn Taylor eame ? 
Maxy M'Leod in generaL And who cooked it ? I did. Was it told you, as the co^ 
in the hooae, that what she got did not lie on her stomach? "So, sir. Did you speak 
to Mrs PritdKard heraelf about her sickness? Yes^ ax, sometimes. About the cause 
of it? Yes. I made the remark that it was strange that nothing would do her good; 
that nothing would take it away, and stop the Miokness. What did she say ? She said 
nothing seemed to stop it. It was generally 8l<^ she was sick after — often tea. She 
told you so ? Yes. Did anybody else cook her food at the time before her mother came 
except you ? Ko, air. Who made her teal It was generally given in the dining-room 
in a cup, and sometimes it was put into the teapot in the dixung-room. Who took it 
up to her room? Mary M'Leod. Did anybody else take it, or do you not know what 
became of it after it got into the dining-room ? No, sir, I do not know anything about 
it after it got into the dining-room. During the ten years you were in the service^ 
before the time you have mentioned — after your return from Carlisle — ^was she ever 
sick ? No, sir, not that I know of. And her sickness began after you returned in 
October? Yes. Was she able to go into the drawing-room occasionaily before her 
mother eame ? Yes. She was generally confined to bed, but went into the drawing-room 
sometimes? Yes; she did not lie all day. You mean she lay the most of the day! 
Yes. I think Dr Cowan came to see her before her mother came f Yes. Do you re- 
member when he came ? How long before her mother? About two or three days. He 
came one day and went away the next ? Yes. He remained all night ? What time of 
the day did he go away, do jon remember ? By the train sometime in the evening. Where 
was Mrs Pritchard when he went away? I think she was in the drawing-room. The 
prisoner was at home? Yes. ' He was never from home during the time you have 
been speaking to ? No ; not that I know of. Did anything remarkable occur on the 
night of the day that Dr Cowan left ? It was either that ni^t or the next that Mrs 
Pritchard had the first cramp. Was she not cramped on the 1st February, the night 
before you were to have gone away ? Yes ; and £h* Cowan was there before that. Dr 
Cowan only came a day or two before her mother came ? Yes. 

The Lord Justiee>Clerk — How long before you went away did Mrs Taylor come? 
About a week. You went on the 16th ? Yes. Then Mrs Taylor came about the 9th. 
How long before that would it be that Dr Cowan came ? I cannot tell ; but Dr Cowan 
was gone when she had the first severe cramp. Was it the day he left ? It was either 
that night or the night after. I think it was the night after. 

The Solicitoi^Qeneral— Doyou mean that it was that night or the night after that she 
told you she had been insensible ? It was the night stSter he left. That she said she had 
been insensible? Yes, that was the first cramp she had had. I thought it was on the 
Ist February f Yes it was, I think. It was on account of that illness Ihat you did not 
go away on the 2d February as you intended ? Yes. That was the occasion of the first 
cramp ? Yes. You say that on the afternoon of ^e day before you had intended to go 
away you heard her sick in the pantry ? Yes. That was about six o'clock ? Yes. And 
in about twenty minutes or so she rang the bell, and you went up to her, and she told 
you she had bieen insensible, which she had never been before ? And the cramp came 
upon her when you were there, and twisted her fingers ? Yes. That was about seven 
or eight o'clock ? Yes. She had had cramp then ? Yes.. On the night that Dr Cowan 
left, or the night after, when did you first hear any alarm about her being ill ? That 
was the first. About what o'clock was it? About six o'clock, when she was in the 
pantry. Do you remember an alarm about midnight one night that she was taken 
ill with cramp? Yes. And that was the second time she had taken cramp? Yes. 
Was it after you had gone to bed ? No, I was not in bed. Did you hear her caUing 
out pain ? Yes. How was she calling out ? As if she was in trouble — ^in pain. Where 
did the calls come from? From the bed-room. Which bed-room? the spare bed-room? 
The top bed-room. She had been taken back tiiere ? Yes. 

I^e Lord JusticeOlerk — She was back again in her own bed-room at the time this 
second attack took place ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — How long had she been out of her own bed-room — ^how long 
had she been in the spare bed-room? She might be out of that room about a fortnight 
or more. 
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The Lord Justice-Clevk^Toa mean she had been in the spare bed-room, about a fort- 
night ? Yea. 

The Solicitor-General — If she went to the spare bed-room on the Ist February and 
remained there for a fortnight, it would be the 14th when she went back to her own bed- 
room! 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — The second attack would be Tory soon before you left? 
Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — When you heard her cry out about midnight, was it befoie her 
mother came, or after ? It was before. Just think a litde. Was that not the night Dr 
Cowan left ? Yes, I think that would be the night that Dr Cowan left. I thought she 
had had no cramp before Dr Cowan came, but I thiuk she had had the first attack before 
he came. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — You were confusing those two attacks together f Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — You now remember it was the let of February, the day before 
you should hare left, that she was taken ill about six o'dock in the afternoon, and rung 
for you, after she had gone up into her bed-room ; and it was after she had returned to 
her own bed-room upstairs, and you think on the night Dr Cowan left, that she cried 
out with pain about midnight ? Yes. When you heard the calls of pain from the bed- 
room, what did you do ? I went upstairs to see what was the matter. What did you 
see ? Mrs Pritchard was in bed, seemingly in great pain. Anybody with her t The doctor 
was with her. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^You mean the prisoner ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — And his wife, Mrs Pritchard, was in bed ? What state did she 
seem to be in ? She seemed to be under the influence of chloroform. She said she had 
taken chloroform. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Then she was not insensible ? She told you she had taken it ? 
Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — She knew you, and spoke to you ? Yes. And said she had 
taken chloroform ? Yes. Was she much excited ? Very much. In what state was the 
prisoner himself ? Quite calm. He did not say anything. He stood by Mrs Pritchard, 
and tried to soothe her. What more did she say to you ? She called for a doctor. She 
said she would like to see another doctor. Tell us the words she used. She said, " I 
want to see Dr Gairdner : fetch Dr Gairdner." That was in the presence of her husband ? 
Yes. Was it to you she said that ? Mary M'Leod entered the room just after that, and 
she sent Mary off for the doctor. Did you notice her hands ? Yes. What state were 
they in ? They were all drawn together with the cramp. Was she calling for another 
doctor before Mary M^eod came into the room ? I did not hear what she said before. 
Mary M'Leod came straight in after me. Did you do anything to her hands ? I rubbed 
her hands till the cramp left them. Did Mary M'Leod bring Dr Gairdner ? Yes. Did 
he come immediately ? Yes. Did you hear Mrs Pritchard tell the doctor what was 
the matter? Yes, she told him she had taken some chloroform, and she did not 
blame the doctor — that she never liked chloroform. Did she say who had given it 
to her ? No ; she said, " I do not blame liie doctor." She meant Dr Pritchard. She 
did not tell you that he had given her the chloroform? Ko. Did she complain of 
having been sick that night ? No, she did not complain at that time. At any time that 
night did you see the mark of vomiting? No, not that night. Had she any champagne 
that day that you know of ? No. Or any wine ? No. Was she in the habit of taking 
wine or spirits of any kind / No ; she was very temperate. Did you, during the whole 
time of your service, ever see her the least under the influence of drink ? Never. Had 
she any vice of that sort ? No. When did she take her last meal the night when you 
heard her cry about midnight ? I cannot tell any^ing she had except a cup of tea that 
night. That was the last thing she had, as far as I know. Did you remain with her all 
night ? Yes. Did the prisoner remain also ? No ; he went into another roonL He went 
into the spare bed-room ? Yes. In what state was Mrs Pritchard during the night ? 
Very quiet and calm. Was she any trouble to you ? No. Did she sleep ? Only a little. 
Did she complain of thirst ? Yes. Do you mean that her thirst was remarkable ? Not 
very remarkable. Did you give her anything ? Just water. Did her thirst continue 
next day ? I think it did. But not very remarkable ? No. Did you attend her next 
day ? I was in the room two or three times. Was you there sufficiently long to see that 
she required drink ? Yes. Was anything got for her ? I just gave her water and a 
little ice in it. Did she seem to be very w^ during the night and next day ? Yes, 
very. I believe Dr Gairdner called the following day ? Yes. Were you present when 
he saw her ? No. Then it was after Dr Gairdner's last visit that Mrs Taylor came ? 
Yes. Now, I want you to think back upon the occurrences of that night. When you went 
up to the bed-room and heard her cry out with pain about midnight^ tell us whether 
you did not hear her say anything besides what you have already said here. Did you hear 
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her aaying anything to her hushuid f She aud they were all hypooritea together. Sho 
meant the doctora. She waa under the influence ol chloroform and yery excited. 

By the Lord Jnatiee-Glerk— Waa that when she waa. calling for Dr Gairdner ? It waa 
when Dr Oairdner waa there. Tell ua aa exactly aa you can the very worda. She bid 
the doctor not cry, and aaid, " If you cry, you are a hypocrite." That waa her huaband ? 
Tea. Waa he aheddins tears f I did not notice it till ahe aaid that, and I did not aee it 
then. She aaid, '* Don^t cry, or you are a hypocrite !** Yea ; and ahe aaid, ** Tou are all 
hypociitea. " Did ahe add that ? Yea, when Dr (Gairdner and Dr Pritchard were atanding by 
the fire. Did ahe aay who had done it ? No. Waa Dr Pritchard ahedding teara ? I did 
not aee him. Tou did not aee him weeping ? Na Or pretending to weep ? No ; he 
stood over lira Pritchard at the bedride, but I can't aay I saw him weeping. Did you 
think he waa? Well,. I thought ao by what Mra Pritchard aaid. Tou mean, that bv 
what ahe aaid you thought he waa weeping when he waa atanding over her at the bed- 
aide ? Yea. Then, waa it when he waa atanding over her at the bed-aide that ahe aaid, 
"Don't crvl** Tea. To the beat of your recollection did ahe aay, "Don't cry, you 
hypocrite,*^ or, " Don't cry, for if you do you are a hypocrite ? " Tea, theae were the 
worda ; she aaid, ** If you cry you are a hypocrite." 

At this atage of the examination Dr Gaudner, who had been sitting with the other 
medical witneaaea in the Court, waa requested to leaye the Court 

The Lord Juatice-Glerk-^Then I understand the worda were, "Don't cry; if you do, 
you are a hypocrite ? " Tea. Waa it at the aame time that ahe aaid, " Tou are all hypo- 
oritea I " Tea, when Dr Oairdner and Dr Pritchard went to the fireaide. But waa it 
at the same time f Not at the aame moment, but it waa the same night. A abort time 
afterwards ? Two or three minutes afterwards. What were the worda she used ? " Tou 
are all hypocritea together." Did ahe use the word "Doctora?" No; just "Tou 
are all hypocritea together." That might have included you aa well aa the doctors ? I 
do not know. 

By the Solicitor-Gkneral — ^When ahe said to her huaband, " Don't cry," did ahe aay 
it waa he that did it? No. Tou heard notlung like that? Nothing like that. Were 
you constantly in the room ? All that night. Before Dr Oairdner came, when she said 
ahe wanted another doctor, and named him, did she say anything about hypocrites ? No. 
It waa when Dr Oairdner waa there that she said that ? Tea. A day or two after thia, Mrs 
Taylor came? Tea. And was Mrs Pritchard in bed when Mrs Taylor came? Tea, I 
thmk she was. From the time you heard her cry at midnight till her mother came, was 
ahe confined to bed ? Tes. And after her mother came till you left ahe waa generally 
confined to bed ? Tea. Alwaya ? Generally. She got up till her bed waa made, and 
then ahe went to bed again. Was there any other aerioua attack of illnesa after her 
mother came ? Tea, ahe had cramp after her mother cama How long after ? It would 
be perhapa two or three days after. When did it begin? It waa in the afternoon 
or evening, but I aaw her at the time. When had ahe dinner? She would have 
something about one o*clock. Did ahe aeem to be in the aame atate on this occaaion 
aa ahe was on the occaaion when you went up at midnight ? Not so bad. Waa the 
cramp the aame ? Tea, it was in her hands, but not so bad. Waa ahe complaining of 
pain in the same way ? Tea. And aeemed to be Buffering ? Tea. Had you heard of 
this attack being upon her before you went up and saw her ? Tes. Long before ? No, 
not long; I think it waa that that took me up. Waa she recovering when you saw her ? 
Tes, she was recovering, and said to her moUier : " I am not nearly so bad this time as 
I was last." Where waa the prisoner when she was attacked thia time ? I don't re- 
member whether he waa there or not. Do you remember what day of the week this waa 
on ? No, I cannot. But it was a few days after her mother came ? Tes. Had ahe any 
other attack after this before you left ? No. Tou left on the 16th— after your successor 
came— leaving Mrs Pritchard in bed ? Tes. Did you come back' to the house after 
that ? Tea^ aeveral times. When did you call first ? It would be a week after I left. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— Did you go to a aituation in Glasgow? No, I stayed with a 
fi'iend. On the 23d you called back? Tes, I think it would be a week from the time I 
left. 

The Solicitor General — Do you remember the day that Mra Taylor waa taken ill im- 
mediately before her death? I saw Mrs Taylor on Friday morning, and I think she died 
that night or towards Saturday morning. But I did not know of her death till the Mon- 
day. I had not been in the house. On the Friday — the laat day of Mrs Taylor's life — 
you called-at Dr Pritchard's house and saw her ? Tes. What time of day was it when you 
saw her ? It would be about eleven o'clock in the forenoon. Did you see Mrs Taylor 
first ? I saw Mra Taylor during the time I was in the house. I went to take Mrs 
Pritchard's youngest child out a walk. What passed between you and Mrs Taylor ? I 
aaked how Mra Pritchard was, and she said, " Well, .Catherine, I don't understand her 
illness ; she is one day better and two worse." That waa alL That was the lost word I 
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hftd with Mfs Tvylat. Did dbe ny wbAt was wrong witin her! Ko die did no*. Any- 
thing about her siokneBS i No, ihe <Ud not mention the ei^neet. Did you see Mrs Pritchud 
herself I Tee; after Mrs Tayloi's death I nw her. Bat upon that Friday? Tea, I 
saw her. I was in libs Fritchard's bed-room when I asked Mn T^hnr that qoeafeion, and 
when MxB Taylor told me that aha waa better and worse. How did Mis Taylor henself seem 
at that time? She looked wearied, andnotso well, I thought; but ahe did not eomplain of 
anything. She was up and dressed ? Yes, sod going abouk Before you left, Mrs Taylor 
slept with her daus^ter on the high floor, I believe f Yea, always while she was there. 

The Lord Justioe*Clerfc — In the same room ? Yes. 

The Solioitor-GfenfiTal — ^And acted as her nurse and attendant as a mother migfat be 
expected to do ? Yes. 

The Lord Justioe-derk — The prisoner did not sleep with his wife at thai time f Na 
He slept down stairs ? Yes. 

The So]icitop<}eneral — ^After Mrs Taylor came, did you continue to make all her food, 
or did Mrs Taylor make some of it herself f Mrs Taylor made some of it hersdf . It was 
not your duty to attend upon her at her meals, and to take up her dinner or tea, and yon 
caonot speak about that ? No, I took her up very little. Sometimes I took her up 
a potato ; she liked a potato, and said it stayed best with her^— and sometimes a poached 
egg. But anything prepared in the kitchen was cooked either by you or by Mrs Taylor 
alber she came? Yes. When did you call again alter this Friday ? On Monday morn- 
ing. You were there the Monday after Mis Taylor died I Yes. And that was when yoa 
first heard of it ? Yes. Who did you see that day f Dr Fritdhaid was in the lobby 
when I went in. Did he say anjrthing to you or yoa to him f He said they had a sad 
house to-day. The two servants were standing in the xnntry, and I went past him to 
them. I asked what was the matter, and they said Mrs ^2^ was dead and taken to 
Edinburgh. Did you see Mrs Pritchard ? Not that day. When did you next see her? 
I think it was the next day — Tuesday. Was she in bed ? She was just coming out of 
her bed-room into the drawing-room. Did you go into the drawing-room with her ? Yes. 
How was she? She was very poorly, and in grief about her mother. Was ahe very 
emaciated — ^very thin ? Yes, very thm. And weak ? And weak. Did ahe tell you any- 
thing about her health at this time ? No, she did not. Do you remember preparing 
some tapioca for Mrs Taylor and Mrs Pritchard? Yes, welL Do you recollect what day 
it was ? It would be a few days after Mrs Taylor came to the house. Do you xememb^ 
the day of the week? I scarcely can. Didn't you forget to get it on the Satturday? 
Mary M'Leod went to order it for anything tiiat I know. I did not see who brought it. 
Is there anything that brings to your recoUeetion that it was a Monday ? I cannot bring 
that to my recollection. But it was shortly after Mrs Taylor came ? Yes. Who ordered 
you to prepare it ? Mary M'Leod told me that Mrs Pritchard would like a little tapioca. 
She brought the message to you to prepare it? Yes. Where did you get the tapioca! 
It was brought from Burton and Henderson, the grocers. Who gave it to you f I cannot 
positively say. It was brought down into the kitohen. I think very likely Mary M'Leod 
would bring it to me. What was it in ? In a paper bag. Had the bag been opened ap- 
parently when it waa brought to you ? I did not notice whether it had been or not. Yon 
made some tapioca ? Yes. Did you take it to the ladies or send it up ? There was 
about half a breakfast cup full made, and Mary M'Leod took it up to the dining>room to 
Mrs Taylor. She said ehe was not to take it to Mrs Pritchard herself, but that Mrs 
Taylor would take it to her. Do you know how long it stood after it was made before it 
was taken up f It stood about half>an-hour or twenty minutes in the dining-room. 

Mr Clark — How do you know ? Mary M'Leod told me that it was there. 

The Solicitor-General — Did you see it there yourself ? No, I cannot say I did. Then 
you know nothing about it except what Mary M'Leod told you ? Nothing. Did you 
speak to the ladies about the tapioca afterwards? No. Did you say anything to them about 
its not being very nice ? I adced Mrs Pritchard how she liked the tapioca^ and she said, 
'* It was not very good, Catherine, it was rather tasteless;" and I think Mrs Taylor made 
an observation of l&e same kind. Did you yourself not say that it would not be very niccT? 
I said it was rather thin made, being the first' that I had made, and that if I had known 
it would stand so long, I would have made some fresh. I thought the standing had made 
it worse. That was in consequence of what you had heard about its standing so long? 
Yes. Did you yourself put anything into uie tapioca? No. What was in it besides 
water? Nothing but the tapioca and the water. Any salt ? I don't think there was salt 
or sugar in it. Mrs Pritchard liked to put sugar in anything she got herself. But you 
put no substance into it that could hurt anybody ? No. Nothing at all ? Nothing. Did 
you put anything into any of the food- which you cooked ? No. What was done with 
the packet of tapioca after you had made some for the ladies on that occasion ? Just left 
it in the closet in the kitchen. Did you find it in the closet after the prisoner was appre- 
hended, idong with the police ? When Mr Qemmell asked for it I told him what I had 
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heard. Tou went to 4he preen, and got the bag of tapioeal I oaimot romemb«r whefchar 
it was Haxy Patearaon or mjaeii, bat I told Ibr Qemmell there would be acme of it»vei7 
likely in tbe houae» for aoytiiiDg I knew. Did you see it there I Yea, it wae in thai 
closet. Who was tkie officer who was preaent ? I think it was Morton or Murray. [Shown 
a paper bag.] la that it I It may be it, for anything I know. I cannot awear to the 
bag. la that what waa found in the preaa by Murray, in your presence ! Yea. The bag 
that was found in the presa waa taken poaaeaaion of by the office! Yea. 

The Iiord Justioe-Clerk — When waa it found in the preaa? It waa the week when I 
was taken back to Glasgow. I waa ataying in Sauchiehall Street at the time. When yon 
were taken back there did you find the remainder of the tapioca in the kitchen preaa ? Yea. 
I went to aee if it was there. 

The Solieitor-Qeneral — It waa immediately after the priaoner waa apprehended? No, 
not immfidiafcely, but he had been apprehended. It was alter I waa brought back from 
Edinburgh to Ghusgow. And that bag which haa been shown to you ia the aame sort of 
bag? Yes. About the aame size ? Yes. 

The Lord Juatioe-Clerk — Did you find the remainder of the tapioca in the kitchen press? 
Ye& What waa done with it ? It was given to Mr Genmiell, the Frocurator'Fiacal, and 
the officer Murray, who waa with him. 

Cros&examinod by Mr A. R. Clark — Did the priaoner and hia wife live happily together? 
Tes. Waa he attentive to her in her illneas I Yes. Do you remember seeing Mrs Pritchard 
after Mrs Taylor's death, and speaking about a nurse ? Yea When waa that ? It waa 
after I left her aerviee, I asked Mra Pritchard if ahe would not like to have a nurse. This 
waaafter Mrs Taylor'a death? Yea. What did sheaay? Sheaaid, "No, Catherine; I 
do not like strangeiB." Did ahe aay anything more ? Nothing. Just.thiuk a little — " It 
was my own fault," she said, ^ that I have not got a nurae^ for the doctor wished me to 
get one." 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— Meaning her husband ? Yea. 

By Mr Clark — Are you aatisfied that ahe had an attack of oramp before Dr Cowan came ? 

ItUkao. The first attack waa before Dr Cowan came, and the second alter he left. 

When you heard Mrs Pritchard call out at midnight upon the occasion you have spoken 

to, were you and Mary M'Leod both down atairs ? Yes. Who went up first ? Me. Were 

you in the room before Mary came ? Yes ; she came immediately after. Then whenever 

Mary came in did she tell you to go for the doctor ? Yes. That was the first thing 

that she said ? Tes. And tiie first thing you heard ? Yes. Dr Pritchard was in the 

room when you went up ? Yes. She had said nothing that you heard uiltil she told 

Mary M'Leod to go for Dr Qairdner ? She did not aay anything particular ; but ahe 

Beemed to be in great pain under the influence of chloroform. She said nothing that you 

iieard about this time of hypocritea ? Not at that time. Was Dr Gairdner in the room 

at the time the word was used ? Yea. And it was not used before he came ? No. Who 

else was in the room besides Dr Gairdner ? Dr Pritchard, Mary M'Leod, and myself. 

Were you in the room all the time Dr Gairdner was there ? Yes. Was Majry M'Leod in 

the room all the time Dr Gairdner was there I Yes. I think she was. And you heard 

all that waa said during that time ? Yea. And aaw all that waa done ? Yes. Mrs 

Pritchard waa very much excited you said during that time ? Yes. When you got the 

tapioca, waa it not Mary M'Leod that brought it to you? I think ao. Have you any 

w)ubt about that ? It waa brought down stairs into the kitchen. And by Mary M'Leod? 

Yes. Did it appear to be unopened when you got it ? I thought so. I did not notice 

it ever having been touched. After you made the tapioca you put the bag away in the 

closet ? Yes. You did that yourself ? Yes. When it was found in the closet was it in 

^ aame condition as you had left it ? I cannot aay that. Did it appear to be in the 

sune condition as when you put it there ? Yes. You did not make any more tapioca iu 

«»«bag? No. 

By ^e Lord Justioe-Clerk — There was just one making of tapioca ? Just one that I 
know of. 

By Mr Clark — Dr Pritchard kept medicine, I believe in his house ? Yes ; but I did 
not see much of it. I thought there was chloroform in the house* But did he not keep 
It in the consulting-room ? No, I did not notice any. Was. he not in the habit of dis- 
pensing medicine ? No ; I think he generally gave prescriptioDS for his medicines. Were 
there no bottles or other things of that sort ift the consulting-room ? Yes. There were 
a good inany bottles, but I did not know what they contained. You know that things 
of that kind were kept in the consulting-room ? Yes. Was the place in which they were 
^pt open or locked ? Sometimes open and sometimes locked ; it waa not always locked. 
Vvas Br Pritchard iu the house at the time the tapioca was brought ? Yes, so far as X 
know. 

* 

Mabi M'Lkod— -The Solicitoi^General^How old are you, Mary ? Seventeen in October. 
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Tou wen in the lervitM of Dr Pritchard in Olaigoir, I believe? Tee. When did 
you go there ? In Wliiteunday 1863. Were you houaematd and none ? Yee. Tea 
would be under fifteen when you went, were you ? Yei. You remember Catherine, the 
cook, going to Carlisle to see her brother ? Yee. Was Mrs Pritehard quite wcdl when 
Catherine was away, or <tid she turn ill when she was away f She had a little cold. She 
was well otherwise ? Yes. And did her cold continue to distress her for some time ? 
Yes. You knew that she went to Edinburgh about the end of Noyember to her fitther's? 
Yes. Now, between the time that she first took ill, when Catherine was away and her 
going to her father's, was her health generally good or bad f She did not complain of 
anjTthing in particular. Was she sometimes sick before she went to Edinburgh f Yes. 
Did you see her sick yourself ! Yes. Was she vomiting ? Yes. Was ^e sickness fre- 
quent or seldom f She was often sick. Before she went to Edinburgh, was she often 
sick ? Not so often as she was after she returned, but still often. You had ohaxge of 
attending her bed-room ? Yes. When was she generally sick— at what time of day ? 
Sometimes in the afternoon. After dinner ! Sometimes after dinner, and sometimes 
before dinner. Before she went to Edinbuiigh, was she confined to bed for some time. 
I do not mean immediately before, but some time before Catherine returned from Car- 
lisle ? Yes. How long, accordiug to your recollection ? Not very long. Bid she ever 
pass a day without being sick and vomiting ! Yes. Was that immecUately before she 
went to Edinbuiigh, or further back f I mean, did she get better for some time before 
ehe went to Edinburgh ? Before that^ and when she was confined to bed, was she gene- 
rally sick every day? Sometimes she was not sick every day. Then all you can say is 
that she was very often sick, but that she sometimes got better before she went to Edin- 
burgh ? Yes. Was there any doctor attending her besides her husband before she went to 
Edinburgh? No. Did she get any medicine, so far as you know? Yes. What medi- 
cine ? I could not say what. What like was it — ^powder or liquid? Liquid. And what 
colour ? White. Did you procure it for her ? Yes. It was some white liquid in a 
doctor's bottle ? Yes. Was it clear like water or white like milk ? White like milk. 
What it was you don't know ? No. Did she get anything dse ? Yes ; red powders. 
Where were these got^ do you know ? Did you buy any of them ? No, I ordered them. 
Who told you to get them ? The doctor gave me a line to go for them. The prisoner 
there ? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— Did he give you a prescription to get them? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — And some of these powders were in the house after the prisoner 
was apprehended ? Yes. And I think you told where they were to be found ? Yes. 
{Several powders were produced] When did she return from Edinbui^gh ? Some time 
before Christmas. Was it a long time before Christmas or a short time before Chiiat- 
mas ? It was part of a week. And her mother came with her and remained a short 
time ? Yes. And her eldest daughter ? Yes. How long did th^ remain ? Was it two 
or three days or longer? Longer than that. After she returned from Edinburgh had 
she any sickness ? Yes. Immediately after or sometime after ? Sometime after. How 
was she when she came back ? Did she appear to be better ? She seemed to have a little 
cold. But no sickness ? No. And no vomiting ? She was sick soon after she came back. 
How long after ? A few days. Mliat was the sickness you saw a few days after she 
returned from Edinburgh ? She was vomiting. Where ? In the pantry. That adjoins 
the dining-room ? Yes. At what time of day was it ? It was at night 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk— At what hour of the night? About twelve o'clock at 
night. 

By the Solicitor-General — ^Did she leave tiie dining-room to go into the pantry ? Yes. 
Did she leave any one in the dining-room when she left it ? No. Had she been there 
alone ? Yes. How long had she been alone from the time the rest of the family had 
gone away ? Not long. Her mother was with her then ? Yes. Had they gone to bed ? 
^hey had gone to their bed-rooms, but whether they had gone to bed or not I can't say. 
You mean the mother and daughter ? Yes. And Dr Pritehard, the prisoner, where was 
he? Upstairs. In his bed-room, too? Yes« Then was it just after the others had 
retired to rest that you heard her go into the pantry and become siek ? Yes. Where 
were you at the time ? I was downstairs. And you heard her retching ? Yes. Did 
you go to her ? Yes. In the pantry ? Yes. And how did you find her ? She was 
vomiting. Was she very sick ? Yes. Did she say anything to you ? No. She did not 
speak ? No. Did you not speak to her ? No ; I gave her hot water. Did she ask for it ? 
No. She said nothing to you or you to her ? No. Did you see any more that night? 
Did you go up to her bed-room with her ? No. Well, when did you see her next ? I 
saw her next morning. In her bed-room ? Yes. And how was she ? She was a little 
better. Did she remain in her bed a part of the next day ? Yes. Till when ? Till be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock. She got up then ? Yes. Before that she had been get- 
ting up to breakfast at the usual time ? Yes. What was the usual time? About nine. 
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Did she seem tmwell when you mw her next day— that day she remained in bed till tweWe 
or one o'clock— did the look ill ? Yes. Now, after this, did sickness come upon her fre- 
quently — ^waa she aick every day after this ? Ko. Not every day ? Na Was she sick 
often ? Yes. Almost every day f Yes. And when was she generally sick — ^what time 
of the day ? Between four and five o'clock. 

By the Lord Juatioe-Clerk^Was that after dinner ? Yes. What was the dinner hour I 
Half-past three o'clock. 

By the Solimtor-Oeneral — ^Then she was commonly sick about an hour after dinner ? 
Yes. Was she mok at any other time of the day commonly, or was she only sick once 
a-day ? Sometimes she was sick at other times. 

By the Lord JusticeOlerk — At what other times was she sick ? SometimeB in the 
forenoon. 

By the Solicitor-Qeneral — How long after breakfast ? About one o'clock. And when 
did she commonly breakfast? About nine o'clock. Now, I am speaking of the time be- 
fore she took to her bed, and was confined to her bed. Was she sometimes sick during 
the night ? Yes. How do you know that f Sometimes she would tell me hers^. And 
you had to remove her slops from the bedroom f Yes. Did you see from these that she 
bad been siok during the night f Sometimes they would be emptied by the doctor. How 
do you know that ? Mrs Pritchard would tell me. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Mrs Pritchard would tell you that she had been sick dur- 
ing the night ? Tes. And you did not observe anything that looked as if she had been 
sick? No. Did you hear how that came to be f No. How did she come to tell you 
that the doctor emptied the slops ? There was no one in the room to do it but him. Then 
it was your own opinion that he did it ? Yes. Then she did not tell you that f No. 

By the Solicitor-Oeneral — Did Mrs Pritchard ever tell you that the doctor had taken 
away what she had vomited ? No. 

By the Lord Jnatice-Clerk — Now, you must try and speak out ; it was from your not 
speaking out that that mistake was very nearly arising, and it might be a very serious 
one. 

By the Solicitor-Gkneral — Did she frequently complain to you of having been sick during 
the night ? Whenever she was sick during the night she remained in her bed for a time next 
d&y. And upon these occasions she told you she had been sick during the night ? Yes. 
What did she say about her sickness ? She said, " I wonder when this sickness is going 
to stop." Was that a thing that she said once, or that she toad to you often ? Often. 
Was she able to account for it by what she had eaten, or in any way? No. Now, when 
did she take to her bed permanently after returning from Edinburgh ? I mean, when did 
her last illness begin ? Do you remember Dr Gkiiidner coming ? Yes. How long before 
that was it that i£e first took to her bed for a long time ? I do not remember. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Had she been confined to bed for some time before Dr 
Qairdner came ? Yes. 

By the Soli<»tQr-Oeneral— How long had ledie been confined to bed? Was it a few 
days, or more ? A few days. Do you remember where she was when she was seised 
J|nth sickness before taking to bed before Dr Qairdner came ? Do you remember her 
being taken ill when she was writing in the consulting-room ? Yes. Tell us aU that you 
Know about that. How do you know that she was writing in the consulting-room, and 
how do you know she was taken ill? Tell us tiie story. I was in the consulting-room, 
^d saw her writing there. How long was that before Dr Gairdner came — was it a few 
days— was it about the beginning of February? I do not remember. But it was some 
time before Dr Qattdner came? Yes. Now, then, after you were in the consulting- 
i^m, and saw her there writing, what next did you see of her? She came out to the 
pantry, and was vomiting there. Were you in the consulting-room when she went into 
the pantry? No. You saw her come out, and go into the pantry? Yes. And heard 
tbat she was sick ? Yes. What time would that be ? About three o'clock in the after- 
noon. Was it after dinner? No. It was before dinner? Yes. How loujg was it before 
wis that you had seen her writing ? Not very long. She was very sick in the pantry ? 
^es. You heard that from the sound, or did you go in and see her? I went in and saw 
^^T. And she vomited? Yes. Where did she go after leaving the pantry ? Upstairs 
to her bed-room. Did you go with her ? Yes. Was that on the top flat ? Yes. Waa 
^eweak? Yes. Did she need help upstairs? Yes. Did you take anything up to her? 
^es. What? Hot water for her feet. Where was the prisoner at the time ? I think 
he was out when she was Tomiting in the pantry. Did you see him after she had gone 
^petauB to her bed-room? Yes. How long alter? When I came down stairs. Waa 
vjatherine there? Catherine was down stairs. She had not gone up ? No. About what 
wtte of day was it that you saw the doctor when you came down ? 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— How long after she had taken ill? Almost directly. I sup- 
P^ he ottoe in just ui time lor dinner? Yes. 
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The Solioitor-General — ^The dinner was at half -past three 9 Tea. Did you go up with 
him to his wife's room ? No. Did he go up himself ? After he had hia dinner, I think 
he went up. 

By the Lord JuBtioe<ylerk— Did you tell him she had been taken ill? Ye& 

By the Solicitor-GeneTal — Before dinner? Yes; if he went up beforo dinner, I dcm't 
recollect, Tou mean that he may hare gone without your recollecting I Tea. But you 
do recollect his going up after dinner? Yes. Was Mrs Pritchard put to bed! Yes. 
Were her clothes taken off? No. What seemed to be the matter with her when she 
had got into bed, anything but the weafaiess alter Boeh sickness as she had in the pantry? 
No ; she did not complain of anything to me except cold. She said her feet were cold. 
Anything about her hands ? They were cold, too. Was anTthing else the matter with 
her feet or hands except that they were cold ? No. Did sue say anything about that 
attack to you? Did ihe give you any account of it? No. How it hi^pened that she 
was so sick ? No. Did die say anything at all ? No; not that I remember. Did you 
see anything of her during the night? Yes. What did you see of her? The bell was 
rung by her about seven o'dook at night, and Catherine went up. Did yvu not go up ? 
She went up for me. I was out at the time. Then, you only heard that from her ? As 
I was coming in, Catherine was coming down stairs. Did you go up then to your mis- 
tress's room ? Catherine came down and wanted the doctor to come up ; and both the 
doctor and Catherine went up. Did you go up with the doctor? No ; X went down 
stairs to make some tea. When did you go up ? They wanted me to light the fire in the 
spare room, and to bring Mrs Pritchard down there. You did light it! YesL Who 
told you to do that? Either the doctor or Catherine. Did you see her brought down ? 
Yes. How was she brought down ? She was brought down in the doctor's arms. He 
carried her ? Yes. Was she confined to bed alter this for some time! Yes. How long ? 
A few days. Did you see her during these few days ? Yes. Was she attacked with 
sickness ? Yes. When she was in the spare room alter idie had been carried down by 
her husband, in attending to the room as housemaid, did you see what she had vomited? 
Yes. And did you speak to her about her sickness, or did she speak to you I Some- 
times I would be in the room when she was vomiting. Was the vomiting severe when 
you saw it ? Sometimes it was worse than others. From what you saw d! her, can you 
tell us when that usually happened, was it after she had had something commonly, or 
before ? Sometimes she would be sidL after she had something. Who took her food to 
her when she was in the bedroom? Sometimes it was taken by me and at other times 
by Catherine. Was it ever taken up by anybody else? Sconetimes the doctor took up 
her breakfast to her and sometimes he did not. Did he sometimes take her tea up to 
her? Yes. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — You have seen the doctor take up her breakfast ? Yes. 
And her tea also ? Yes. 

By the Solicitor-General — Was it he commonly who took up her tea, or was it you or 
Catherine ? It was taken by the three of us. It was sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Either you or he or Catherine took up aJl that was got in 
the way of food ? Yes. 

By the Solicitor-General — ^Did Catherine take food to her often, or very seldom? 
When Catherine was there she took it up very often. As often as you ? I don't recollect. 
You remember that occasion before Dr Gairdner was called in about the attack of illness 
which she had ? Yes. When did you first hear of it ? My first intimation of it was by 
Catherine going upstairs. Did you hear Mrs Pritchard cry out with pain ? Yes. About 
what time of night ? About twelve o'clock or past twelva 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — You and Catherine went up ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — ^Which of you were in the room first ? Catherina Was she 
long in before you, or were you close together? Yes. How did you find Mrs Pritchard ? 
She was undressed and in bed. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — ^What did you see remarkable about her ? She had been 
seized with cramp. 

By the Solicitor-General— Did she seem to be in pain ? Yes. Was she excited? Yes. 
Did she complain of pain in any particular place? Not to me. Or in your hearing? 
No. Just of pain generally? Yes. Was her husband there? Yes. What was he 
doing ? He was attending to her. But what was he doing to show his attention — ^was 
he rubbing her hands or doing anything else to relieve her ? Catherine and he were 
putting hot and cold water on her hands. Was he excited, or quite cool and calm ? He 
was excited — ^he was sorry that Mrs Pritchard was ilL How &.d he show his sorrow — 
was he crying ? Yes. Did she say anything to him ? I did not hear her say anything to 
him ; I was sent away for Dr Gairdner. Before you went away for the doctor, did you 
hear her say anything to him when he waacrying I I hetid her saving somethiAg to him 
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after I retamad. Kot before you w«nt awsy ? Not that I recoJleet. Before you want 
»way for the doctor, What did she say about a doctor? Whenever I went into the room, 
she said, " Go away lor another dootc^r directly, Mary/' Did she say anything else ? 
She Baid, ^ Be snre to go ; I want another doctor." Was Dr Pritohard crying at this 
time 1 It was after I returned that he was crying. Are you Bore he was not crying 
before you went away ? I am not Bare. 

The Lord Justice'Glerk — ^Tou are not sure that it was before or after ? I am not 
Bore. I saw Mm crying after I returned ; but I am not sure if he did so before. 

The 9oEcitor*Generai-^Are you really not sure that he was not crying before you went 
away for the doctor? 1 am not sure whether he was crying before or not; bat I am. 
certain that he was crying after I returned. Now, what waa it she said to hdm after you 
returned; you told us &at she said something, what was it! She asked him not to 
ery. Did- she say why ? She said, ** Don't cry, you hypocrite ; if you cry, it was you 
that did it." As fetr as I can remember, these were iJie woida. Was Dr Qairdner 
present when she said this, or was it before he came ? I think he was in the room, but I 
don't remember very weU. Now, I do not want to press you about anything, but I wish 
you to remember as exactly as you can. Was what you have told ua now not said before 
you went for the doctor, when Mrs Pritchard was crying out that she wanted another 
doctor, and telling you to go ? I think it was after. Did she only say that once ? I do 
not think I heard her more than once. Now, after this did Mrs Pritc^iard become very 
\mwelltiU her mother came ? Her mother came in a day or two afterwards. Did her 
BioknesB cootiBue tiU that time ? Yes. And anything dse excepting sickness — cramp? 
I do not think she was attacked with cramp between that night and the time that Mrs 
Taylor came. After Mrs Taylor came, how was Mrs Pritchard — ^was she confined to bed 
<^efly ? Tea. And were you frequently with her when Mjs Taylor was there ? Mrs 
Taylor slept with her and attended upon her. But did not you continue as housemaid 
to wut upon the room, and you saw Mrs Pritchard I suppose every day ? Yea, several 
times. Did you speak to her about the way in which she was every day ? I always 
^ed her if diie was better. How did she say she was ? Sometimes she said she was 
much the same; sometimes that she waa a little better, and at other times she was worse* 
Was she sick every day during the time her mother was with her ? She was not sick 
every day that Mrs Taylor was with her. Waa she sick most days ? (After some hesita- 
tion.) She was sick almost every day. But these days when she was sick, was she sick 
only once a>day, or generally more than once ? I cannot telL Did she complain of 
thirst? Yea. Great thirst? Yes. Anything else ? Of great heat in her head. Any- 
^^hmg else — ^pain. in her stomach ? Yes. Was Dr Pritchard in the house all the while 
^t Mrs Taylor was there ? He was not in the house all day. Not all day ; but was he 
hvhig at home ? Yes. And took his meals at home ? Yea. When had he dinner 
generally at that time ? At half-past three. When had Mrs Pritduad her dinner 
•nsually when her mother waa with her ? Between <me and two generally. Was Dr 
'I^tchard aonxetimes with her when she took her dinner? He was sometimes in the 
room with her when edie dined. Often ? He would not be every day. He would not be 
there every dmy — ^that is not an answer to the question. Waa he commonly there when 
she had her dinner ? Not so often as not Who made her tea ? Sometimes I did, and 
sometimea the cook. Who poured it out for her } It was poured out for her in the 
^iiung-room. By whom ? By the doctor, or by whoever was at the table. Did you see 
It done f Yefl. Who elee waa at the table except the doctor ? Hnr mother. It was 
Bometunes poured out by the doctor, and sometimes by Mrs Taylor ? Yes. Who pre- 
pared her bread and put the butter upon it ? Mrs Taylor, when she waa there. And 
who else when die was not l^ere? It was done by herself* What I mean is, did Dr 
Pritchard ever put the butter upon her bread f Yes. 
By Mr Clark— Have you seen this ? Yes. 

By the Selicitor-Qeneral— After MraTaylor^s death— on the morning of the 25th Febru- 
tty~-who was in the habit of taking Mra Pritchard'a meals to her ? Her tea waa generally 
taken up to her by the doctor or one of the children. That is, he either took it up hlm- 
Klf from the dming-room, or sent one of the children with it ? Yes, or me. Her break- 
^ and her tea were sent up from the dining-room ? By whon^was her dinner taken up 
after Mrs Taylor's death ? Generally by ma 

By the Lord JustieeOlerk — ^With regard to the dinner, did yoa take it straight from 
thebtchen? Yes. 

By the SoHcitor-Oeneral — ^What did her dinner conaiit of ? Chicken or fish. Anything 
^ue ? That was what ahe generally liked. Before Mn Taylor's death, did she send you 
to a druggist's to buy a bottle of Batiks Soluti(« ? MrB Taylor sent me. How long be- 
fore her death? The Monday before. Where did you buy it? At Murdoch Brothers, 
l^d she give you a bottle to get filled, or did you buy it there ? She gave me a bottle to 
^filled. la that the sort of bottle [bottle No. 85 prodooed] ? Yes. Is that the same 
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botUe you took ? I eould not say; but it is something like it. How much did you pay 
for it f 8a. id. Did you giye it to Mrs Taylor with the mixture or solution in it ! Yes. 
Did you see the bottle, or one like it, after Mrs Taylor's death f Tes. Where ? In the 
bed-room. Did you find it in her pocket f No. Was Mrs Taylor in good health herself 
from the time she came till the day before she died ; or did you see anything the matter 
with her ? She was complaining. When did she begin to complain ? She had a cold 
when she came. When did she begin to complain about anything else ! She never com- 
plained of anything else till the day before she died. What did &e complain of to you 
the day before she died ? She wanted to be sick. What time of day I About five o'clock 
she said to me she was not welL That is Friday the 24th ? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — In the morning f No, the afternoon. She was unwell, and 
wanted to be sick ? She said she wanted to be sick, and could not vomit. 

By the Solicitor-General — ^After five ; was that long after five o'clock ? It was between 
sir and seven. Did she say what she tiioug^t was the matter with her ! She said she 
thought it was from being confined too much in the same room. Did she say she thought 
she had got the same complaint as her daughter, Mrs Pritchard f ^Yes. This was between 
six and seven? Yes. Well, what did she do then? She came down stairs from her 
daughter's bed-room. Was it not her daughter's bed-room where she said she wanted to 
be sick, and that she thought she had the same complaint as her daughter ? Yes. Where 
did she go after she came down stairs ? I think she went into the dming-room or draw- 
ing-room. Did she not go to the consulting^room and write letters ? Not at that time. 
When was that ? After tea. Where had she tea? In the dining-room. Anybody with 
her at tea? Yes. Who? All the family. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Was the prisoner there? Yes. And the children ? Yes; 
I did not see her taking tea, but she was in the dining-room when the tea was on the table. 

By the Solicitor-General — ^What time was that ? About seven or past seven. When 
did she leave the dining-room ? I came down stairs and left her there. You said she was 
in the consulting-room later at night; did you see her there ? I went down stairs, and 
she came to the stairhead and called upon me, and sent me out for sausages for her sup- 
per. And you went and got them ? Yes. And when you came back youiound her writ- 
JDg in the consulting-room ? I knew that she was there. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — How did you know it ? Because she was not in the* dining- 
room. 

The Solicitor-General— Did you not see her there ? No. Did you not see her again 
that night ? Yes. What was the first you saw of her that night after you came back 
with the sausages ? She met me going upstairs to the drawing-room. And she must 
have come out of the consulting-room, for she was npt in the dining-room ? Yes. You 
had come up from the kitchen yourself, I suppose ? Yes. What did she say to you ? 
Nothing. What o'clock would it be ? About nine o'clock. Where did she go at this 
time when you met her in the stair ? I think she went up to her daughter's bed-room, 
where she slept. When did you next see or hear of her ? Up in the bed-room. Were 
you sent for when the bell was rung, or soon after she went up ? Yes. How long after ? 
Not very long. But was it two or three minutes, or an hour or so ? It Was more than 
two or three minutea 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — Was it about half-an-hour or a quarter of an hour ? About 
half-an-homr — I don't think quite as much. 

By the Solicitor-General — You answered the bell? Yes, What was she doing — ^was 
she in bed when you went up ? She was sitting on a chair. And she wanted hot water ? 
Yes. Did she say why she wanted it ? Shel said it was to make her vomit. Did you 
go for the water? Yes. Where was Mrs Pritchard at the time? In her bed. Did 
Mrs Taylor take the hot water when you took it up tocher ? Yes. Did Mrs Pritchard 
give you any message when you went up for the water ? She desired me to go for the 
doctor. Did you go for the doctor ? Yes. Where did you find him ? He was engaged 
in the consulting-room. Do you mean there was a patient with him? Yes. Did he 
come to Mrs Pritchard's bed-room, where his mother-in-law was? Yes; but not then. 
How long after ? Very soon after. Do you mean within a few minutes ? Yes. After 
the person who was with him went away ? Yes. Did you go with him yourself, or did 
you go up before him ? The bell was rung again before the doctor went. And did you 
go up? Yes. And what did you find? Mrs Taylor in the bed-room. What was she 
doing — ^was she as well as she had been, or worse ? She appeared to me much the same; 
she was not any better at any rate. But was she not worse ? She was worse when I 
went up the third time. What was wanted the second time the bell rung? More hot 
water. And you took it up ? Yes. Did she take it ? Yes. Did she try to vomit both 
times that she took the water ? Yes. Did she succeed ? She did not vomit, but threw 
up a little water. Did the bell ring the third time ? Yes. Was that before the doctor 
had gone up ? The doctor was up then. How did you find Mis Taylor then ? .She was 
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Bitiiiig on a chair. What lUte Iros Ae in; did she aeom wnnUo or iostaiihld f InModble. 
How waa her head? Haogingdown. 
By the Lord Justice-Clerk— Was she still in the chair ? Yes. 

By the Solicitor-General — ^Was her head hanging down on her breast? Tea. How 
were her eves ? I think they were shut. Was Mrs Pritchard still in bed, or had she got 
up beside her mother ? She had got up beside her mother. The prisoner was in the 
room ? Tes. What was done ? She was put to bed. Without taking her clothes off? 
Tea. Who lifted her ? The doctor and me. Was Mrs Pritchard herself sick that even- 
ing ? Tes. Did you see her ? Yes. Was that when her mother was in the bed-room^ 
or before she had gone up? Before she had gone up. Was it after she had had her tea f 
I don't know if she had any tea that night or not. Did you not see her vomiting the tea? 
If she had tea that lught I don't know of it 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did what she vomit appear to you to be tea? I forget what 
it was like. Was it after tea-time when Mrs Pritchard became sick ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-Ctoneral — After Mrs Taylor was lifted into bed how long did she live ? 

Till about twelve or half-past twelve ; I think a Uttle past twelve. Was anybody sent 

for ? Yes, Dr Paterson. Did you go for him ? No. Did he come ? Yes. How long 

before she died ? I think it would be between ten and eleven when he was there. Did 

Mrs Taylor ever speak again ^hat you heard after she was put to bed ? I don't think she 

did. And she died just when the doctor and you laid her down in bed ? Yes. With 

her clothes on ? Yes. When was Mrs Taylor's body removed ? On Monday. Mrs 

Pritchard, you said, had been sick the evening before her mother died. How was she 

afterwards ? She was a little better on the Saturday and Sunday, but she was sick on 

Sunday afternoon. Was she not vomiting on Saturday or Stmday ? She was vomiting on 

Sunday. On Saturday did she not vomit ? No, not that I remember. Was Dr Pritchard 

at home on Saturday? Yes. Was he at home on the Sunday? Yes. When did he go 

to Edinburgh ? On Monday. After her mothei^s death, was Mrs Pritchard brought down 

to the spare bed-room? Yes, she was brought down when Mrs Taylor died. Was dhe 

able to walk down? I did not see. What time on the Sunday was it that she was 

sick ? In the afternoon — after dinner. Where did she dine that day ? She dined in the 

drawing-room, past four o'clock. Was anybody with her ? Two Miss Lairds were in the 

room with her, but they did not dine with her. Was Dr Pritchard there ? No. Where 

was he ? In the dining-room. Was the dinner sent from the dining-room to her? Yes. 

Who took it up ? I did. What was it ? Boast-beef and potatoes. Anything else ? No. 

Who gave it to you to take up ? The doctor. When did she become sick ? Sometime 

in the afternoon. How long after dinner ? It was shortly before tea. On the Monday 

Dr Pritchard went to Edinburgh? Yes; I think so. I don't recollect if he went to 

Ediuburgh, but I know he left ^e house along with Dr Taylor. When ? He left to go 

to Edinbuzgh by the eleven o'clock train. Had Mrs Pritchard her break&st before he 

went ? I don't remember. I think die had. Was she Ul after breakfiBst ? No ; she got 

up almost directly. She got up before Mrs Tayloi^s body was taken away. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk— Then she wss not sick on the Monday morning ? No, I 
don't think she was. 

By ^e Solidtor-Qeneral — Did she go into the drawing-room after breakfast that Mon- 
day morning? Yes. Did she vomit in the drawing-room shortly after going in? No; 
not that I remember. She lived for about three weeks after this ? Yes. Did she get 
better, or did she continue ill the whole time ? Much the same. Was she diiefly con- 
fined to bed ? She generally got up about one o'clock. And remained np till when ? 
She would go to bed at ten, and sometimes later. Do you mean she remained up till 
bed-time at night ? Yes. In the drawing-room ? Yes. Did you see a good deal of her 
every day ? Yes. Was she commonly sick every day after her mother's death ? She 
was much the same. Was she then sick two or three times a day ? No. Chorally 
only once ? Sometimes twice. Can you tell me the times of day at which she was com- 
monly sick ? Sometimes before, and sometimes after breakfast. Wab it most commonly 
before brei^Efast, or after it ? After breakfast. And what was Ihe other time? In the 
afternoon. At what time— after dinner ? Yes. How long after dinner ? Fully an hour. 
I don't think you mentioned how long after breakfast it was that she usually became 
sick ? Two hours. Did you sometimes see her vomiting ? Yes. And see what she did 
vomit ? Yes. What was it commonly that she vomited when she vomited after break* 
fast ? She vomited her breakfast. Did you think you saw tea in the stuff she vomited ? 
I never took any notice of it. Do you remember getting anything from the doctor to 
give to her before supper one night — did you get a bit of cheese to take to her ? Yesi 
When was that ; was it the week that Mrs Pritchard died, or the week before ? I think 
it was the week before ; but I am not certain. What like was the bit of cheese he gave 
you ? It was a piece of cheese. What size was it ? Not very huge. Was it new cheese 
or old ? It was new ; we had it in the house. 

B 
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. ^ihaliord Jqgtfeo Ototfc— Bat mm it aoft or haiAf Itin^M^ . 

By the Solicitor-Geiieral — Did you take it to Mrs PritchArdf Yea. IXd yoa Bee her 
taste it ? Tee. What did she say f She aaked me to taste it Did she ever ask you 
'^ taste amrtliiiiff bcloref I don't think she did. And did you taste it ? Tea. 

By tiie Lord Jnstiee-Glerk.— How did it taste ? It tasted hot Ton mean like pepper ? 
Tea 

By the Solidtor-Oeneral — ^Was there anything peonliar about it except the hot taste ? 
Ho. Did it make you very thirsty ? Ko. TMok again ; did it make you tiiirsty ? I 
dcm't rememl>er if it did. Tou don't remember. Did it make yoa thirsty after eating 
it f It is not a thing you could have loigotten. No. Did you never say so ? 

Kr A. R. dark took exception to thir question. 

After discussion, the question was withdrawn ; and the witness bang recalled, the exa- 
mination was resumed. 

The Solicitor-General — ^Did the cheese produce any peculiar sensation in your throat f 
Tee. What was it ? A burning sensation. How mudi of the cheese did you take f A 
▼ery small bit Had you ever felt the same sensation in your throat before ? Ko. Did 
Mrs Piitchaid take the rest of the cheese ? No, it was left uneaten. Soon after taking 
the cheese did you become thirsty. Rather thirsty. Do you remember getting some 
camomile tea from anybody to take to Mrs Pritohard ? Tes^ Who did you get it from? 
It was left in the bed-room by Dr Pritchard, to give to her. Did you see him leave it 
there ? I saw him taking it up, and then I saw it in the bed-room after. Were you in 
the bed-room when he brought it in I Tee. What was it in ? A jug. Did the doctor 
pour out any of it to his wife ? Tes, into a wine glass. Did he tell you what to do with 
it? He said it was f or Mrs Pritchatd. Did you give it to Mrs Pritohard ? Tea. Was 
there any reason why he did not give it himself f (No answer.) 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — ^Was it to be given to her at the time or afterwards 1 When 
she wanted a drink. 

The Solidtor-Qeneral — Tou gave her some of it ? Tee. Did she appear to be anything 
the worse of it f She vontited it 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Immediately after taking it? Tes. 

The Sdidtor-Qeneral — ^When was this? That was the week before she died. The 
week before she died did you get some egg-flip to give her ? Tea From wliom f From 
Mary Patterson. That's the giii who came to suooeed Catherine as eook ? Tes. About 
what time of day did she give it to you ? At night Where ? In the kitchen. Did you 
get the egg-flip in the pantry in a tumbler ? Yes. That was before the hot water was 
poured upon it ? Tes. Who gave you the tumbler with the egg-flip in it ? Mary Patter- 
son told me to get it in the pantry. I took it down stairs, and Mary put some water upon 
it there. Did you see her taste it after she put the water on it ? Tea. Did she say any- 
thing when she tasted it ? She said, " What a taste it has." What time of the night was 
it — I think you said it was at night ? Between eleven and twelve. Did you take the flip 
up to Mrs Fritohaid ? Tes. Was the doctor in the room when you took it up ? Tee. 
Did Mrs Pritohard get some of it ? Tes, she did. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did you taste it ? No. 

The Solioitor-Qeneral — How much did Mrs Pritchard take? About a wine-glassful. 
How long did you remain in the bed-room with Mrs Pritchard the night that she had the 
egg-flip ? Till between three and four in the morning. Did the prisoner remain in the 
bed-roomtoo? Tes. Was Mrs Pritohard sick that night? Tes. How long after she 
had taken the egg-flip was die sick ? Very soon after. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — ^Was it half-an-hour or an hour ? Lees than half -an-hour. 
And at four in the morning when you left her you went down to Mary Patterson f Tes. 
How did you find her ? She was asleep. In the morning after the egg-flip had been 
given to Mrs Pritchard, did Mary Patterson teU you whether it had had any effect upon 
her? 

Mr dark objected to the question, and the witness was removed. 

The Lord Justice<Clerk asked on what ground Mr Clark objected to the question. 

Mr Clark — On the ground that it is hearsay evidence. 

^e SolidtoF-Genend said he would not press the question if the objection was pressed. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said there could be no doubt about the competency of the 
question ; referring as it did to what was going on in the house about the time of the 
occurrence. 

Mr Clark — I should have thought the proper witness to have spoken to that would have 
been Mary Patterson herself. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Oh, of course, she must be called. 

Witness recalled, and examination resumed by the Solicitor-General — In the morning 
after the egg-flip had been given to Mrs Pritchard, did Mary Patterson tell you if it had 
had any effect upon her? No. Did she tell you whether she had been dck or not ? Tes, 
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ItiiiakriieiQiateMtluitAhehidbMnaiok. Wtei did rii»«a^«h» battm^vrict Doii. 
mgtbexOglit. Did Ae aay how lo^aftartakiiy^hd agg^ iimaJhaMhehtoittaMchl 
She never znoniMmed the igg*fln> •* alL Did the noif Ko. TUnk xigahi; ^ dienefc 
tell yoa liow long it mm altar taJdng the ^gg4ip that ahe beoanoe atofc^did die tall jon^ 
or iuiTe yoa foigottan t If ahe taklma, I don't remainber it. Z)id aha aa^ that anythhig 
elae hed been wrong with bar eaaapt that ahe had ba«i (dfll»««^aD7thing ahoait har ^broetf 
I don't think ao. Didahe aay that ahe had felt ^bomiag aeoaation in her thsoat ? No. 
And thet ahe had vomited? fiha and ahe waa Totrnting during the nichl And how did 
the eocQoiit lor itf (Ko eammmt) Kow joat remambar, yon nraat t^ua thetmthf-^yoai 
take enoeth to do thet> Did Mary Pattawon apa a i r aboqtthe egg^p next maming t Ko. 
And when ahe told you ahe had baen ank ahe nevor raleirad to the agg^ipf No. And 
did ahenot aay ahe had e burning aeoaation in her throat? Hot that I remember. Did 
ahe aoooont fat her aickneaa in an^^ way I Ko. It waa the moining after ahe had taatad 
the egg-flip that ahe told you she had been sick doling the tdfjbt t Tea. Did youi hi the 
ooinrse of the week that Mra Pritehard died, on the Toaaday or the Wedneadi^, give her 
any port -wine f Tea. From whom did you get itf it waa left in the bed^!iM>m in a 
bottle by the doctor. How much did you give hart ▲ wine glaaafol at a time. Did 
you give her more than one wine f^aaafulf Kotatatima 

By the Lord Juatioe-Clerk — Waa it juat one glaaa you g»re bar, or a ^aaa at one tima, 
and a glass at another f I gave it her mora thim onoe. 

By the Bolidtor^Qenaral— -Do you mean more than onea that aame day, or on other 
daya I On other daya. Now, waa ahe aiok alter getting it^ or waa aiie not? She waa 
not Do you mean that ahe waa never aiak altar getting itf I do not remember. On 
FndMiy the 17th, tiie day before ahe died, did you aee her in the morning f Yea. How 
waa ahe thenf I aaked her if ahe waa better, and ahe aaid ahe ooold not t^. Waa ahe 
in bed? Tea. Waa-ahein bad all that dayf Yea. Did har bell ring for you in the 
afternoon f Yea, about five o'dook. Did you go upf Yea. Did you maet her before 
you got to her bed-roomf Yea; ahe waa on the atair-haad, at Ihe drawing-room landing. 
Was die aleepiug in the apare bad-room at that tiaaef Yea. Waa aiie draaaad or un* 
dreaaed f She had on her nightgown. What did ahe aay to you ? She pointed to tiie 
floor, and aaid, " There ia my poor mother dead again." What more did ahe aay f To 
take her into the bed«roonu I went down ataira, and ealled Mary Patteraon up, and we 
put her to bed. Did ahe aeem to be raving? Yea. Whan you got her into bed, waa ahe 
quiet f Ko. What did ahe aay or dof Mary IBattanon and I began to rub her handa, 
and ahe aaked ua to rub her mother and never mind her. Did her handa ^»pear to be 
ciampedf Yea; and they ware veiy oold. Waa her apeach dear, or thick and br<dcenf 
Quite dear. Did ahe become quiet or aenaiUe while you remained there f She became 
quiet. Where waa the priaoner at tUa time f He waa out Before her bdl rung ahe 
bad been in the bed«room alone ? Yea. Had ahe had anything to eat or drink ahortly 
before ahe rang tiie bdl that you knew of ? No. When had i^ teaf In the morning. 
Had ahe not got tea that afternoon f Ko. Whan had ahe dinner? Between one and 
two. When did the pnaoner come heme f Vary aeon alter I had goneup to her. Waa 
he in the room with her while yen were there f fie want into the room aa I waa coming 
out. How long had yon bean with her ? Not very long. Waa any other doctor aent 
for? Kot at that time. Afterwarda that aame dayf Yea. Whof DrPiatenBon. Were 
you preaent when Dr Pataraon waa with her f I waa in the room when he came, but 
when he came I left the room. Did you remain in the room during the reat of the night 
till the time ahe died? Yea. When did ahe die f I oould not tell the hour, but I think 
it would be about one o'dodL Waa the doctor preaaat at the time f Yea. Waa he in 
bed widi her when ahe died? Yea Where were you? X waa lying on the ao£a for 
aome time, and then I was told to get muatard for bar. Waa the dootor undreaaed, or 
had ha lain down in hia dotheaf I think he had on hla drawers, but I could not aay. 
When you were atiU l^i3ag on the ada, did you hear her apeak to him f Yea. What did 
she aay ? " Edward, don't aleep ; I fed very faint" Waa it alter that the doctor aent 
you to get mustard ? It waa wiien I waa told to get it Waa it by the priaoner you were 
told to go and get muatard f He aaked me to go down and get it, and ahe aaid to be 
quick. And you went down to get the poultice made? Yea. Did you bring it upf 
Yea. And it waa appUed to Hn Pritchard'a stomadi f Yea. Did ahe aeem to be any 
^better, or nrndi tiie aame when you came back, and the poultiee waa appUed f She waa 
not any better. Were you aent upon mKy other ma a a a go t I waa aent for another one. 
The Lord Justiee-CAerk— Another mustard peidtioe ? Yea. 

The Solidt(»*Qenenl— a>id you go forit? Yea. And broogfat it upf Yea. What 
did you find when you came baok tothe room? Mrs Fritchard waa in her bed. After 
I brought up tiie aecond nniatard poultiee I went down and called for Haiy Patterson, 
and when we came up we found that Mra Pritdiard waa dead. And Dr Pritohard, how 
did he bah»re when he t>uBd that ahe was dead f Waa he beaide her f Yea. Wh^tdid 
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hedooraay? He taid Bho wis not dead. Waa he weeping ? Tea. Did he aay anytfaing 
to her after ieekig ahe waa dead, addnsaing her aa if ahe waa alive ? He aaid, '* Come 
back to ycnir dear Edward." Anythizig else ? Yea, he aaid a good deal. You mean a 
cooddealintheway ofaddreBaingharT Yea. Waa Mar^ Patterson present f Tea. Did 
he aay anythmg about bringing a rifle? Yes. What waa it f He asked somebody to bring a 
rifle and shoothim. A&er her death, and after thia ezditement by him, did he leave th e 
hotise ? Yes. Immediate^ after ? No. How long after ? I cannot say. Waa it a f e w 
minutes, or a few hours f He Wrote a letter or two, and went out to the post. Did you 
see him come in ? I heard him come in. About what time of the morning would it b<^ 
when he came in ? I could not say. When he came in, did you hear him say anything ? 
When he came in, I heard him say to Mary Patterson, ** Mary Jane walked down the 
street with me, and told me to take (Dare of the girls, but said nothing about the boys," 
and that ahe kissed him and went away. Had Mrs Pritchard in her lifetime ever seen 
the doctor using any familiarities with you? 

Mr Clark objected to the question, and the line of examination. 

Mr Watson said he objected to this question, in the first place, that it was not suffi- 
ciently precise, and, in the second, as disclosing the intention of flie prosecutor to follow 
up aline of examination for which he thought they had laid no foundation in the libel. 
. 'As question now put was not limited in point of time. 

The Solicitor-General — It referred to laat summer. 

Mr Watson said, taking it as his learned friend had now put it, it was limited to the 
«ummer of the year 18M, several months before the earliest period which was mentioned 
in the libeL It had no connexion whatever with anything contained in the libeL The 
•question which their Lordships had to determine was whetibier this matter, of which no 
4aotioe had been given upon record, and of which it would have been exceedingly easy to 
give notice upon the record had it been intended to found upon it to any extent whatever, 
could be competently gone into now. He did not know the ground on which the Grown 
put their daim to go into this line of examination.' ObvioujSy it did not bear upon the 
crime which was set forth in the Ubel, or, if it bore at all, it could only he brought to 
4)ear as suggesting, or suggestive of, some kind of motive. Assuming that that was the 
correct view of the matter^ and it was the only view which suggested itself to him — ^he 
had to submit that, in that view, this line of examination could not be gone into without 
any intimation having been given on the record. Mr Watson then cited several cases in 
which the Court had overruled attempts to lead evidence to suggest a motive where no 
notice had been given of the intention of the Crown to do so, and where auch notice could 
easily have been given. In the case of Black, which would be found in "Irvine's 
Beports," page 281 — a case of fire-raising — an attempt was made to show that the prisoner 
had insured certain property shortly before, so as to suggest motive. The Court declined 
to allow thitt line of examination on the grounds he had stated. In the Culsalmond Riot- 
ing Case, where a cleigyman and others were accused of mobbing and rioting, an attempt 
>was made to show a common purpose or motive on the part of tiie rioters which had not 
been set forth on the record, and that attempt was not allowed by tiie Court, because 
notice had not been given to the prisoners. It was usuid for the pubHc prosecutor to 
give notice that such and such was the motive on which he would try to prove that a 
f>and had acted, and he could guard himself quite seemly by saying ** for that purpose 
^r some other purpose unknown.'' It put the Crown to no disadvantage to give notice, 
.but it put the panel to great disadvantage to go without it. In the present case, it 
would put the prisoner to great hardship, because the matter attempted to be proved 
•did not lie witlUn the four comers of the libel. 

The Solicitor-General — My friend must have been aware from the investigation which 
lias taken place what the Une of examination is. I am afraid I would vety gladly abstain 
from it, if I could convey to your Lordships the information necessary to enable you to 
determine the point without doing it ; but I cannot see the possibility of that, and I 
must therefore of necessity indicate what the line of inquiry is. 

Their Lordships then consulted f 6r a few minutes, after which 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said — The Court have thought it proper to consider this matter, 
and the result to which we have come is this, that we do not think this is a case at all 
within the rule of the cases cited by Mr Watson, one of them being a case where the 
prosecutor charged mobbing and rioting without allegation of a common purpose, which^ 
must necessarily be libelled in the case of mobbing and rioting. But here the difficulty' 
which might have arisen is this — Whetiier these drcumstances, occurritig last summer, 
were not now to be brdught forward for the purpose of proving the existence of malice 
at the time. There was some examination going to show that there was some secret mis- 
understanding, which I need not particularly refer to, between the prisoner and his wife. 
Now, in that state of the evidence, we cannot see that it is incompetent .to prove what 
this question implies the Crown, are intending to prove*-namely, tiiat the prisoaer had 
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faizuliarities with this woman which cauaed jealouues with his wife— becauae that wo^ld 
very materially bear on the question before the Court. 

The Solicitor-General — I vinderstand your Lordships' ruling is this, that I am to tender,. 
evidence bearing on the footing on which the prisoner and this girl lived before the time 
referred to in tMs libel, and down- to the very period of his wife's death. 

Tlie Lord Justice-Clerk — ^Yes. 

Tlie witness recalled, and examination resumed by the SoUcitor-Qeneral — ^Did Mf» 
Pritchard ever see her husband use any familiarities towards you ? Yes; she did. What 
were they ? (Witness hesitated to answer.) 

Tlie Lord Justice-Clerk — This Ib very unpleasant, Harv ; but there is no avoiding it^ 
and you must tell us the whole story. What was it ? ^e saw him kissing me» 

By the Solicitor-General — Where was the place ? It was in one of the bedrroomS) was 
it not ? Yes. And Mrs Pritchard came in just at the time ? Yes. Did she speak to 
you about it afterwards? I spoke to her. When did this happen? liast summer. Wh^t 
did you say to her ? I wanted to go away. And what did she say ? She would not let 



The Lord Justice-Clerk — What did she give as her rea8<m for not letting you. gp aw^ ? 
She said she would speak to the doctor. What did ahe say about him ? She ssjld ha 
was a nasty dirty man. When did the doctor first use any familiarities with voa? ;Wa^ 
it shortly before this ? Yes. In the course of last summer ? Yes. Did he get this 
'better of you? (No answer.) He had connexion with you, had he not? Yes. Did y^u 
become with child to him ? Yes. Did you tell him that yourself ? Yes. What did 
he say ? He said he would put it all right. When did this happen ? Last ye^vr. Was 
it before 3irs Pritchard had seen him kissing you, or afterwards? AiterwardSi Did he 
give you any medicine ? 

Mr Clark — ^Are we to go into questions leading to this that he gave her medioine for 
the purpose of procuring abortion ? 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — I would like first to know if a child was bom. (To witness^ 
— Were you delivered of a child, Maiy ? (No answer.) Had you a child ? (No answer.) 
Was there a child bom ? (Still no answer.) Had you a miscarriage ? Yes. Wheik did that 
take place ? Was it in the winter ? No. Was it in the autunm ? Yes. 

The SoUcitor-Qeneral intimated that the next question he meant to put wM (if; the 
prisoner gave her anything to produce the miscarriage. 

Mr Ckurk — That is a matter which, if it was to be inquired into, we should have had 
notice ot What that has to do with the question of whether these murders were ooipr 
mitted or not I cannot see. That was a matter which the prosecutor could have taised 
in a separate indictment, or in this indictment by a separate charge. 

The Solicitor-Qeneral — I think it is material to the ends of justice here that it sfaioi)J4 
he shown not only the footing x}n which he was living with this girl at the time, but also 
that, being a doctor, he in the course of that illicit intercourse used his professionaL skill 
and knowledge of his art for such a purpose. I think that .is material with reference to 
the charge that is made against him here — using his professional skUl and art for imother 
purpose upon his wife and her mother. The bearii^ of that on the other evidenoe, not 
only for the prosecution, but for the defence, it would be improper, and might be prejur 
dicial to the ends of justice, to dwell upon. But I think it is unpossible not to ieA that 
it is for the consideration of the jury with reference to the whole circumstances that 
may be brought out in evidence— on the prisoner's side it may be evidenoe <^ gq^obsr 
racter— evidence of living together with lus wife on sudi terms as to exclude ^ notiojii 
of such a crime as that which is imputed to him her&->that it should be known how W 
was living in his own house, and to what uses he was about the time in question ejiply- 
ing the ddll and practice of lus art 

Mr Clark— That just seems to me to be this : that they want to use theallegsd cioob- 
mission of another crime as proof of this crime. They don t suggest that as moUve. Tlie 
Solicitor-C^eneral says—" I want to use this evidence for the purpose of showing tha^ 
because he used his skill in this improper mimner, it is probaUe he may have used it in 
the more atrocious manner charged against him in the presex^ indictqoent." That is 
simply, I submit, putting the prisoner on trial for a crime which is not otuuqged^in this 
indictment. That was a perfectly competent charge, if the pu)>lio prosecutor thought it 
his duty to make Ihe charge, and to put It in the indictment He has not dared to do 
sa He has not made any charge, I presume, because he knew he could not prove it, and 
he brings this girl as his witness for the purpose of putting the prisoner on l^ trial for 
an offence, on the allegation that it may be useful fort^e public prosecutor, to show that 
he used his skill improperly in one case, so that the io&rence msy be drawii that he 
used his skill improperly on the occasions libelled. If the public prosecutor thinks that 
the ends of justice are to be gained by any such aot^ I challenge him.to show any reason 
for it It has nothing to do with justice. If he wanted to ohuge this crime, the jiurtdce 



yHif tS Hkft dteig^ it in the liW/ and not to hawe xused th« alieg^ed eommiaBion of one 
cripie spoken to by this witness, a^d by this witness only, as giving oolour to the other 
ofRmces whicii u^ ehn^d here. 

The Lord' Justice'Clerk, after eonsultation with the other judges on the bench^ said 
that ike Court wae of opinion that the last question was not competent. 

By the Solicitor-General — ^Did this improper connexion between the doctor and you. 
cOTOxme long after you had the miscarriage ? No. Was it continued when Mrs Pritehard 
was m Ed&kVorgh visithig her fMher ? No. Handn't he connexion with tou when ISrs 
Pritehard was in Edinburgh visiting her fatherf (Witness here hesitated a long time, 
add seemed indisposed to answer tiie question.) 

The Lo^ JuBtaee-Olerl^It is necessary ^at you should answer the question. Maty. X 

sj^tttpatihlse with ^our veiy paiofnl position, but it is neceesaiy that you should answer it. 

ffid he bonnezion wiili you at the time ? Tee. 

'^ the;Solioitop<}eberal~^Had he also connexion with you after his wife's return to 

(l!te^o# and before her. dea^h ? NV>. IMd he ever spe^ of marrying youT [Witness 

»came affected at this question, and began to sob. After a pause, she answered in tiio 
Jflfetai^NdffiS.? When did he 'first speak about maxriage ? Was it more than once t Was 
i^MbM hirmfe turned ill f Yes. What did he say about marriage f Did he esy he 
yimid mjutef foxLl Yes. Did he say when he would marry you ? No. When he said 
h^i^o^ lakity you, did he epeak of his wife? (A long pause by the witnesB.) What 
ti^heiM^alfOUt his wife when he said l^at he would marry you? (Another pause, the 
^ntkei!ii-em)wing disineHnaition to answer the Question.) Did he say that he would marry 
yt/fiiih^^e died t Yes. Now, after I have suggested the matter to you, you will be 
kfDd'dneuglK f6 repeat whait he did say to you ? What was it he said ? (A long pause. ) 

^e X^Q^d Justice-Clerk-T-Giye us the exact words. Witness hesitated, and became 
aj^^ilu^eMy deeply eaH&bed. After a pause of more than a minute. 

The Solicitor-General said— ;- You cannot possibly like standing there, but you muet if 
y(«'dtt not answer the question. What w'ere the words he said to you? (Witness still 
hbAtMed, and held down her head.) There is no reason why you ritould not say it. It 
if^f^^-^'a^id mistakes regarding you that might be made that I wish you to answer. 

The. Lord Justice-Clerk — Tell us what he said, because it must be known. 
' Witness was repeatedly utged by the Lord Justice-Clerk and the Solicitor-(}eneral to 
repeat the words, but only became more deeply excited, l^e scene lasted for several 
wlttitei, luid produced a very painful impression in Court At one time the witness mur- 
mured some words, l)Ut too fiantly to be heard, and afterwards, though repeatedly urged 
fMmfhe beheh, and by the Soliciter^General, she refused to repeat what she had said. 

The Solicitor-General— Did he say he would many you if his wife died? "See. Was 
tfiiat several times? No, only once. What did he say then upon that one occasion? 
(Witness again hesitated.) This was before his wife took ill that he said that? Yes. 
Did he give you any presents ? Yes. What was the first present he gave you ? A ring. 
Was that last summer? No. Was it this year? No. When was it he gave you the 
riSig? The year before Imt What else did he give you? A brooch and a locket 
[Shewn a brooch in the shape of an anchor.] Is that one of ihe brooches ? Yes. When 
didyoa get the anchw brooch? This year. Was it not very shortly before his wife's 
ddalh? Yes. In the same month that she died? Yes. Did he jpve you his likeness? 
Y«A^ I»dhe give you more than one photograj^ of himself? Yes. Was his photo- 
graph in one of these brooches which he gave you ? la the locket. Was there a photo- 
gW^^'it when he gave it you? Yes. There is not a photograph in it now ; what has 
beooitte'ic^itf (W;itness hesitated.) The SoKcitor-General repeated «ie question. What 
betMttii^ (tf 4W (Witness fainl^y.) I tore it I foi^ot to ask you when you were speak- 
ing about Mrs Pritchard's illnesses throughout from her return after Christmas until her 
dMth, was ihe afflicted with a violent purging as well as with sickness and vomiting ? 
• Yesj Tou had to attend in the chamber and empty it sevwal times a-day ? Yes. Did 
this puarging accompany the edcknesses do?m to the end of her life ? When she was sick 
d^ &e also pwge in Ihis way? SemetimeB. Wan it commonly? Yes. Do you know 
whether Mrs Tftylor, on the last day of her life, was also afffected i^ that way with 
frequ^t mr^ ? Yes. When did you first observe it ? On the Friday. What time 
of d*y ? Ih the afternoon. Now, there was some tapioca got from Burton & Henderson 
daring Ifirs ^ylor^s lifetime, do you remember who bought it? Yes. Who was it? 
Mafiter EidnniBfth, one of the children. Did the boy give it to* you yhen he brought it in ? 
Yeau How much was there of it ? There wias either half -a-pound or a pound in a paper 
bag. What did you do with it ? I laid it on the lobby table. How long did it lie there 
before it was %tken down to Catherine ? It did not lie very long. Was it an hour or 
two, or a shorter time? A shorter tune. Did you take it down to Catherme? Mra 
T^jior took it down. Bid you tell the prisoner that Mw Taylor used Batley's medicine ? 
rdidaot Did you everspeak to him upon Oiat subject at all ? Na. 
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Crocs-ezamined by Mir CUik — ^Did you see Br PritchArd oat the eheeie that you toolc' 
up to Ifirs Pritchardf. Ko. Had you taken the dieese into the Bapper-f^oom ? Tea. 
Who were at sapper? They were all m the room. But who was allf AH the ehfl* 
dren — CSharley, Kenneth, and Horace, and Dr Pritchard, Mr King, and Jix Oonnell. They 
were there when you took in the tray, I suppose ? Yes. With ike cheese on it! Tea.' 
And tkey were there when you got it to take away to Mrs Pritohard? Tes. Were 
they sittixig at the table when you got it away with you? Yes, I think tibey were. 
And the (dieese was on the table? Tes. Where was the doctor when he gave it to 
you? He was in the dining-room. Was he just sitting at the table? Yes. And it 
appeared to have been just as if he had cut it off at the table and gave it to you to 
take up ? Yes. How much of that cheese did you eat ? A very snuJl bit. But just 
give me a notion of it ? Was it more than a bean ? No. How much did you take 
of it ? A very little. Could you show me on the point of your finger how much it 
was ? (Witness pointed at the tip of her finger, showing that it had been very smalL) 
Before you had taken up the egg-flip to Mrs Pritchard, had you been with her that 
night ? Yes. And continued to be with her till you went down for the egg-flip ? 
Yes. Had she been ill before you went 4own for the egg-flip? Yes. Vomiting? Ko., 
Had ahe not vomited before you went down for the egg-flip ? No. Wliat had been the 
matter with her ? She was worse that night. Was tiiat before she took the ^gg-flip I 
Yes. Had she not been vomiting? Not that I remember. In what way was she worse? 
She told me she was not welL You stopped with her till about four o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; did ahe vomit more than once ? No. Just once ? Yes. Was she worse or better 
al^ the time that she got the egg-flip than die had been before, except for the vomiting ? 
She was better after she vomited. Do you mean better than she had been before she 
took the egg>flip ? Yes. Did you clean out the consulting-room during the time you were 
there? Yes. DidDrPritchard keep any medicine there I He used to keep medicine on 
the table for people that came in. were there medicines in other places in that room ex- 
cept on the table ? I could not tell. Was there a press in the room ? Yes. More than 
one ? Yes. How many ? Two. Were these kept locked or open ? One of them was always 
kept lo<d:ed, the other was kept locked with tiie key in the door. Do you know if spirits 
were kept in the locked one? Yes. Have you seen the doctor taking spirits out M itf 
Yes. Do you know there were bottles in the one in which the key was left? Yes. 
What kind of bottles? All kinds of bottles. Medicine bottles? Yes. When you were 
in Dr Pritchard's service, who did you sleep with ? With Catherine. All the time she 
was there with you ? Yes. When the doctor spoke to you about marriage, did you think 
he was speaking in joke ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — ^What did you do with the rest of the cheese — ^I mean with the 
bit which Mis Pritchard would not eat ? I took it downstairs, and left it in the pantiy. 
The Lord Justice-Clerk — You say that the prisoner appeared to be in joke when he 
spoke to you about marriage. Now, you must teU us what he said. Come, now, there 
must be no more delay about it^ the thing must be done. (The witness here hesitated 
some time, disinclined to answer the question.) 

By ^e Lord Justice-Clerk — ^This is the last question you have got to answer, but if 
you do not answer it, I shall be obliged to send you to prison. Now, you may choose 
between these two things. The question you have got to answer is, what the prisoner 
said td you. about marriage ? He said that when Mrs Pritchard died, if she died before 
him, and I was alive, he would marry me. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— This is what I have taken down ; see that it is right :— 
" What the prisons said about marriage was that if ever Mrs Pritchard died before me, 
he would maivy ma" Is that right ? Witness : before him. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— Did you say anything more than what I have taken 
down ? No. 
The Lord Justice-Clerk— Then you may go. 

The ne^ witness called was Maiy Patterson, formerly in the service of Dr Pritchard. 

Mr Chok suggested that, it bemg now past six o'clock, the Court might adjourn, as it 
would not be for the advantage of the prisoner that the sittings should be too protracted. 

l%ie Iiord Justice-Clerk said that when the time was so limited as it was in this ease, 
the Court were bound to sit longer to prevent the miscarriage of justice, and referred 
Mr Clark to the arrangement made in the trial of the cotton-spinners. 

Mr Clark said he would be willing to enter into any arrangement which might b9 
thought necessary. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk then, addressing the jury, said— I hope that we shall be 
able to adjourn now tiU tomorrow. This is a case, I need not tell you, which will 
occupy several days, and it is not desirable that we should sit for long hours daily, which 
ataght be by no means osodocive to the ends of justiee> AooommodatioB-wiUbe prt>' 
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iridfld lor joo in a liotel in fiiii dtf, where I hope that joa will be perfeetly eoittlortabie» 
and to which you will be coDTeyed upon the riamg of the Court. If the propoaed 
anaogement i» carried out^ we will adjourn at present to meet at ten to-morrow moxniii^. 
We will require to wait a few minutea to aee if the arrangement ia agreed upon, and to 
draw up a minute. 
The following minute waa then pnt in and agreed to by the raqpective partiea :—• 
"At thia atage of the proceedinga, it waa moved by the coonad for the pane!, and by 
the panel himaelf , that for their aooommodation the Court should now adjourn the diet, 
it being expreaaly understood that the period of adjournment ahall not be reckoned iia 
the running of tne lettera of indictment" 
The Court adjourned at half -paat aix o'dock to meet nest moining at ten o'dodu 



SECOND DAY— TuBSDAY, July 4. 

Thi Court met again thia morning at ten o'clock, and reaumed the trial — the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, Lord ArdmiJJan, and Lord Jerviawoode presiding; 

About a quarter-past ten the prisoner entered the dock, and took hia seat. The brother 
of Dr Piitchard also entered the dock, and, having ahaken handa with the agent for the 
defence, took his seat beside his brother. 

During the whole of today's proceedings the prisoner maintained a calm and attentiTe 
demeanour. He seemed somewhat fatigued, but he appeared to take a deep interest ixk 
the examination of the witneaaesi, and more than once watched them attentiyely aa they 
were queationed by the counsel. 

The Court arrangements were admirably carried out. No crowding waa permitted in 
the galleries or passages, and everything was done to promote the comfort of those engaged 
inthatriaL 

The crowd outside the doora was not so large as on the previous day ; but thia may be 
accounted for by the difficulty of procuring admittance. 

The first witness called was Mart pATTEBfiOK, servant to kotel-keeper, Glasgow. — 
Kr Qifford — ^You were engaged to be cook in the aervioe of Dr Pritcfaard ? Yea. When 
did you enter hia aervice ? On the 16th February last. You came to Glaagow from 
Forrea, and knew nothing of Dr Pritcbard'a family before f No. Did you aee the old 
servant whose placeyou were to take, Catherine Lattimer ? Yes. When did she leave ! 
The same night. Who were the inmatea of the house when you came to it ? Dr Pritchard 
and his wife, and Mrs Taylor, and four of a family ; Hr King and Mr Conndl, boarders ; 
and Maiy Mlieod; Mrs Nabb was there that night. Mrs Kabb is a person who assists 
in washing occasionally? Yes. Did you aee Mrs Pritchard when you camef No. 
Where waa she ? She was confined to bed, I understand. And you were not up in her 
bed-room ? No. Who took charge of the houae ? Mra Taylorw She gave you direc- 
tiona ? Tea. Did Mra Taylor spc«k to you about Mrs Pritch^ ? Yes, she did so occa- 
sionally. Did she say anything to you about her when you first came ? She said she 
could not understand her trouble ; that she was sick and vomiting frequently, and got no 
aleep. Did you ask for Mrs Pritchard every day at Mra Taylor? Jn general, every day. 
Did she tell you how she was ? Yes ; she said she rested very little during the night. 
Did she tell you more than once thiat she had been sick and vomiting? Yes, several 
times. You never saw any of the matter that Mrs Pritchard had vomited ? No, except 
on her clothing. And you saw it on the bed-clothes ? Yes. When did you first see Mra 
Pritchard ? ^e night of her mother's death. She died on the morning of the 25th 
February ? Yes. When did you see Mrs Pritchard on the night of Friday the 24th ? I 
saw her first well on for twelve o'clock that night. That was the first time you saw her ? 
Yes. Tell us how you came to see her then ? Mrs Taylor had been ill about nine o'clock, 
I understood, and Dr Pritchard had been called in, and Mary M'Leod wait out a aecond 
time for Dr Pritchard, and she asked me to answer the door when she would ring ; when 
she went out, I went up stairs to see if I could see anybody there, or if I could be of any 
service. You went to the top flat ? Yes ; and I stood near the top of the stair. Did 
you hear anything going on in Mrs Pritchard*s room ? I heard Mrs Pritchard saying, 
" Mother, dear mother, can you not speak to me ?*' Did the bed-room door open soon 
after that ? Yes ; and Dr Pritchard came out and told me that Mrs Taylor was gone. 
Did you go in ? I went in then. Did you find Mrs Taylor dead ? Yea ; I put my hand 
on her forehead, and found it getting cold. That was the first occasion you had seen 
Mrs Pritchard ? Tea How long before that on that day had you seen Mrs Taylor ? I 
saw her some time about seven o'clock in the evening. She was down in. the kitchen 
^peaking to me. Did abe appear to you to be well ? Well, she apprared to me somewhat 
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peevish, as I thought from fatigue, in conaeqaence of the night-watchiog with Hr» 

Fritchard. ' Did you see nothing of her again that night ? No ; not till I saw her dead 

in the bed-rooxo. You were not very frequently up stairs ? Very little. Your work 

was below ? Tee. Had you been told not to come up stairs ? * Not at that time. When t 

I was told several times after Mrs Taylor's death. By whom ? By Dr Pritduu^. What 

were you told ? I was told by him several times, before he went out to his calls in the 

morning, not to disturb Mrs Fritchard, as she was composed to go to sleep. When you 

found Mrs Taylor dead that night, did the doctor come back to the bed-room ? He came 

in, after he came out and told me that Mrs Taylor was gone. What was done after that % 

Mrs Fritchard was in bed in a kneeling position, beside her mother, rubbing her mother s 

right hand betvtreen hers. Was Mrs Fritchard removed from the room? The doctor 

asked her to come down stairs, as he thought it was not agreeable for her to be there. 

She insisted she should be left a little longer with her mother, as she thought her mother 

was not quite dead. Mrs Fritchard said that? Yes. Were you sent down stairs to 

make the spare bed-room ready ? Yes. To light a fire in it ? Yes. By the prisoner I 

Tes. Did Hrs Pritchard and the prisoner come down to the spare bed-room? Yes; 

after I went up and told them that the bed-room was ready. How did Mrs Fritchard 

come down ? She walked down, and the doctor acqompanied her. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — With his help ? I don't think he helped her. He said he would 
carry her down. She said she would rather walk. 

Mr Gifford — Had Mrs Nabb been sent for ? Yes, Mary M'Leod was sent for her after 

she came from Dr Faterson. Did Mrs Nabb come? Yes. Did she and you go to the 

bed-room to dress Mrs Taylor's body? Yes, And you did so? We did. Were her 

clothes on when she died ? Yes. As you were taking off Mrs Taylor's dress did you feel 

or hear anything in the pocket ? Yes. I took off her clotities and laid them on the floor» 

and in doing so I heard the sound of a bottle along with a key in her pocket. Did you 

lift the dress ? A little afterwards I did, and took out the botUe. What did you find in 

the pocket ? I found the key of the storeroom, and a purse and a letter. [Shown No. 

85 B.] Is that the botUe ? Yes. Was there anything in the bottle ? Yes ; it was about 

hall lull. Of a liquid ? Yes. What was the colour ? It was a brown liquid, something 

like laudanum. Did you notice how full the bottle was ? It was about half-way up the 

label. You read the label at the time ? Mrs Nabb read it aloud. This part of it — 

" Two drops equal to three of laudanum ?" Yes, she read that. You afterwards pointed 

out how iir it was filled to Dr Fenny ? Yes. And he made a mark at the time ? Yes. 

That is the mark [showing it] ? Yes. Did you uncork the bottle ? Yes. And smelt 

it ? Yes. What did it smell like ? It smelt to me like laudanum. What did you do 

with the bottle ? I put it underneath a chest of drawers in the room. When you were 

dressing Mrs Taylor's body did you observe any mark upon it I Yes ; it was all coloured 

on the left side. 

Lord Justice- Clerk — ^What colour? A pinkish sort of colour. What shape of a mark ^ 
It was all coloured down tibe side — a purpnsh sort of colour. 

Mr Qifford — When you had entered the bedroom at first, was Dr Faterson there ? No. 
Br Pritchard was ? Yes! Did he make any remark to his wife ? When Dr Faterson did 
not come, Mrs Fritchard said, '' Edward, can you do nothing yourself ? " He said, ** No ; 
what can I do for a dead woman ? Can I recall life ? " 

Lord Justice-Clerk — That was, I suppose, immediately after you went into the room % 
Yes. 

Mr Qifford — ^Was that after Mary M'Leod had come back and said that Dr Faterson 
was not coming? Yes. Did the prisoner say anything to his wife more about Mrs 
Baylor ? He said that Dr Faterson said she was paralysed on the left side when he was 
^ere first. That was the same side that you had observed the mark upon ? Yes. After 
you had dressed the body, did the prisoner come back to the room before you had left 
It ? Yes. What did he say ? He came and asked for the bottle that we found in Mrs 
Taylor's pocket 
Lord Justice-Clerk— Was Mrs Nabb there, too ? Yes. 

Mr Gifford — Did you take the bottle from below the drawers, where you had placed it I 
I did. Did you give it to the prisoner ? I did. What did he say ? He raised his eyes 
^d hands and said, " Qood heavens, has she taken this much since Tuesday ? " What more 
did he say ? He charged me to say nothing about it. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Give us the words he used ? He said it would not do for a man in 
nis position to be spoken of. 

Mr Gifford — Did he say anything more ? He said he would take the bottle down and 
show it to Mrs Fritchard. Did he take it with him ? Yes. After Mrs Taylor's death did 
you wait on Mrs Fritchard, or was it Maiy M'Leod ? I waited verv seldom — once or twioe^ 
or perhaps three times, with her food. Can you remember the first occasion ? I saw her 
frequently— once a day, perhaps, until about the last we^^ when I did not see her so 
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offen. Was she in the drawing-room f Yes ; most of the times that I saw her. T>IA yon 
get orders from her in the drawing-room about what was to be brought in for dinner, or 
what was necessary for the house ? Yes ; sometimes. Had vou ever been sent Y^y the 
doctor to get anything for Mrs Pritchard before Krs Taylors death? Not tha;fe X slzh 
aware of. Do you remember the doctor asking you to get something for Mrs Pritc faar d 
one night f One night he brought in some woodcock and wanted me to cook them. "Was 
that before Mrs Taylor's deatia or after it? It was before. Did you cook the woodcock 
for supper ? I did. Who took it up f I do not know. The doctor brought it dowxi. I>o 
you remember before Mrs Pritchard died that a bell was rung ? Yes; I rememb er t hat 
it rung the day before her death, in the forenoon, between twelve and one o'clock. Wliose 
duty was it to answer the bells ? Mary M'Leod's. Did you answer the bell on that occa- 
Kon ? I did ; I answered it when it rang a third time. What did you do ? I went to tfa.e 
consulting-room first, the door being a Uttle open, and asked the aoctor, who was tliere, 
if he had rung his bell, because I was not sure of the sound of the diffiarent bells. X got 
no answer. The door was a little open, but it refused to open to me with freedom, and X 
did not press it. The doctor was in the roouL I know that, because when I was up the 
i^ird or fourth step of the stair going towards Mrs Pritchard's bed-room, he asked zne, 
" How is Mrs Pritchard now ? " When you heard the bell ring a third time, you say you. 
went to the consulting-room to see if it was the dootoi's beU ? Yes. The door of the 
consulting-room was partly open. What prevented the door from opening ? I don't know. 
It appeared to me to be something behind the door. You went upstairs and the doctor 
came from the door of the consulting-room after you ? Yes. And asked you how Bfrs 
Pritchard was ? Yes. I said I did not know, as he had told me not to go upstairB before 
he went out, as she wanted to go to sleep. Was it then he told you that? it was before 
he went out to make his first calls in the morning. Did you go upstairs after he came 
out of the consulting-room ? I did. Did you Keep looking down stidrs to see if the 
doctor was following you? Yes. Did he follow you? He did. Anybody else? Yes; 
Mary M'Leod followed the doctor. Had she been with the doctor ? I do not know where 
she came from. Had she been in the kitchen flat with yOu ? No ; she wasn't. Did yon 
ask her about the bells ? Yes ; when I retiimed to the Mtchen afterwards. Did you g^o 
to Mrs Pritchard's room ? Yes. What did you find ? Mrs Pritchard asked me to empty a 
certain vessel in the bed-room. 

Lord Justice-Olerk — ^Where was she — ^in bed or sitting up ? She was lying. 

Mr Gifford — ^You took away the vessel ? I did. Had the doctor followed you ? I met 
the doctor near the foot of the bed, as I was going out. You went down stairs? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Taking the vessel with you? No. Mary M'Leod took it out 
of my hand. 

Mr Gifford — Had Mrs Pritchard been vomiting ? Not that I am aware of, at that time. 
Was Mary M'Leod in the kitchen when you went down ? She came down after me for 
hot water'for Mrs Pritchard's feet. What did she say to you ? Question objected to, and 
withdrawn. Do you remember the 8th of March — ^you took up Mrs Pdtchard's dhmer 
that day ? Yes. What was the dinner ? Curry. Who had ordered it ? Mrs Pritchard her- 
sell Did you see her after dinner ? I did. Did she make any observation ? She said 
she enjoyed her dinner very much, and wanted me to keep the remainder of it for her 
supper. Did she say on tluit occasion whether it had remained on her stomach ? Yes ; 
she had not been sick at that time^ when I saw her. 

Lord Justice-Clerkr~Did she say she had not been sick? She had not been sick at the 
time I saw her. And how long after dinner was it that you saw her ? Immediately after 
— ^taking away the dinner things. 

Mr Gifford — Did she make any observation regarding her illness ? Yes ; she said she 
felt much better, and I said she looked much better than I had seen her before. She also 
said she could not make out what was the matter with her. She said she felt almost well, 
excepting when she was sick and vomiting. That was on the 8th of March ? Yes. Then 
you did not see her for some days after tiiat ? Not in particular, that I remember. I 
might, and I might not. You remember the next Tuesday — the Tuesday in the week in 
which Mrs Pritchard died — of finding a plate with cheese somewhere ? Yes, I found a 
small plate with a bit of cheese in the pantiy in the morning. How big was the piece of 
cheese ? A little bit cut off a dieese. What time of day was it when you found it ? 
About seven in the morning. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — ^What edze was the cheese ? There might be three or four inches. 

Mr Gifford— Was it a piece of cheese that had come to the house before that ? Yes. 
Did you hear that Mrs Pritchard had cheese for supper the night before ? Yes, I learned 
from Mary M'Leod the night before that Mrs Pritchard had decided on taking cheese for 
her supper. When you found this piece of cheese did you do anything with it ? I took 
up a little bit and ate it. How much did ypu eat ? About the size of a good large pea. 
How did it taste ? It had a bitt^ taste. Did you feel any peculiar sensation after eating 
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it ? I felt a burmng Mosatum in my tiuoat ixmiMdiAtelj after taking it, end inoUned to 
sickness and Toinitin^ Did yoa get ncik ? Yes. IMd you Tomit I I Yomited frequently. 
Immediately afterwards ? About twenty minatee afterwards. Had you taken anything 
else that xnomiiig ? I drank a cup of tea wnen breakfast-time came. Had you taicen anything 
to eat or dxink before eating the cheese ? Nothing. How lohg did the sicbaess continue f 
Till after breakfast; some time before ten. You Tomited more than once ? Yes. I^ 
you f e^ any pain I Yea ; I felt a pain in my stomach and bowels. 

Mr Gifford-— Bid you mention that to any one ? I mentioned it to Maiy M'Leod be- 
tween ei^ht and nine o'clock, and asked her to get me half a glass of ^irits. Did she get 
sprrita tear you ? Yes ; about ten o'clock she brought me down a f^aas of spirits. Which 
you took I Which I took after I went to bed. * 

Ijord Jnstioe-Glerk. — When did you go to bed ? Between nine and ten o'dook in the 
morning. 

Mr Gifford — ^Were you sick after that ? No. How long did you keep your bed ? I 

was up again some time before twelve o'clock. That was on Taeeday the 14th l^atichf 

Yes. JSow, next day, Wednesday, do you remember tiie prisoner speaking to you in the 

forenoon f Yes ; he spoke to mo sevml times that day. At what o'clock ? Somewhere 

about dinner time. Did he not speak to you before that in the fotenoon? (This ques* 

tion waa repeated twice^ and the witness said she did not remember just nofw whether he 

did so or not.) Well, about what did he speak to you at dinner time! I don't recolleet 

just now. . Then, in the evening of Wednesday dul he speak to you ? He spoke several 

tinMa^ I think, that day. Do yon remember any particular oonveKsation you had with 

him in the evening about something ? He asked me at night to make some egg^ip for 

Mrs Pritchard. At what time would that be ? Somewhere between ten and eleven 

o'clock at nig^. Did he call you up stairs I HJe caUed me up to the top of the kitchen 

stair& You met him at the top of the stairs? Yeai Did you get an egg from him? 

Yes. Was it bndcen or whole ? It was whole. What did he say I He told me to beat 

it up in a porter glass. Did you do that I I did. Where 9 In the pantiy up stairs. 

Did he ^"ve you any more directions about it ?- He told me to beat it up veiy smooth, 

or Mrs fdtenard would not take it. Where did he go when you were beating it up in 

the pantry I He was onoe or twioe in the pantry during the time ; and one of the times 

he said he thought it was now pretty smooth, and he would bring me a bit of sugar, and 

I would put on some boiling water. 

Lord- Justice-Clerk — ^Did he go for the sugar I Yes. Where to Y He went from 
the pantiy into the dining-room, from the dining-room into the consulting>room, 
find then from the consulting-room into the pantry, and dropped the sugar into the 
tumbler. 

Mr Gifford — ^Whatkind of sugar was it? Lump sugar. Wss it in one or two pieces? 

There were two pieces, as far as I oould see. Where was the sugar kept ? I don't know. 

I think it was in the dining-room cupboard, as I took it to be, but I never saw into the 

dining-room cupboard. 

Lord Justioe-deik— Did you remain in the pantry all the time he was away ? Yes. 

By Mr GHfford — ^There is no direct communication between the consulting-room and the 

dining-room? You have to go into the lobby first ? Yes. Did you notice the sugar that 

was dropt by the doctor into the glass? I tQck. no particular notice of that further than 

that it was loaf sugar. And two pieces of it? Yes; there were two pieces. Did the 

doctor say anything ? Nothing at that time. Did he tell yon anything then about hot 

water ? He told me before about the hot water. Did he say anything about whisky f 

Yes ; he said he would add the whisky when it came up stairs; Did you take it upstairs ? 

No; I left it in the pantry. And went down stairs for the hot water? No; Mary 

M'Leod passed when the doctor and I were in the pantry, and said that Mrs Pritdiard was 

not ready for it yet^ and that she would come down for it when Mrs Pritchard was ready 

to take it. When you heard that^ what did you do ? I left it on the pantry table. You 

laid down the |^s with the beat-up egg and augar in it on the pantry table ? Yes. Did 

you go downstairs ? I went downstairs. Did Muy M'Leod come down soon after.? Yea 

How long might that be ? It might be ten or fifteen minutes ? I could not say how long. 

Did she ask &r the- egg-flip? Yea What did you say ? I told her it was in the pantiy, 

and she went up and brought it down. What did you do then ? I put in the hot water into 

it. When you were mixing the wateri did you say anything ? I said I wished lb might 

be warm enough, as the kettle had been some time off the boH Mary M'Leod asked me 

to taste it^ and I did so. Had It any peculiar taste ? It had a bitter taste. How much 

did you take ? I took about a teaspoonf ul of it. Did you make any remark about it to 

Mary MliOod? Yes, I said it had a horrible taste, or a bitter taste. . Did she take the 

egg-flip away ? Yes. Did you feel anythii^ after that ? Yes ; I grew sick immediately 

after toting it. Had you any other feeling ? Yes ; I had the same feeling as I had with- 

thechecaeu 
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Lard Justioe-CSerk — ^Tou mean a bnmiDg in yo|ir throat ? Tm; abomiitg^* bitter 
sort of taste in my throat. Had you a aimilar feeling in your stomach ? Tes ; I felt in 
the same way as I felt with the cLeese the day before. Did you vomit Y I vomited fre- 
quently through the night. 

Mr Qifford— Did you continue sick any time ? I did ; I continued sick till about four 
o^clock in the morning. Did you vomit more than once ? Yes. Was Kaay Mljeod up 
stairs that night ? Yes. Was she up till about four o'clock ? Yes. Did ahe come 
down about Uut timef She come down to go to her bed about four o'clock. Did you 
tell her how sick yon had been ? I did. What did you say ? I said, I thought I 'would 
have died without seeing the face of any one alive, alone in the room. Did you say to 
Mary M'Leod thsAi your sickness was owing to anything? No. Did you say anything 
about the egg-flip to Mary ? No ; I said nothing at that time. Did you aisk for Mrs 
Pritchard when Mary M'Leod came down ? I asked where rhe had been, and she said 
in the room with Mrs Pritchard. I asked if Mrs Pritchard was so ill that she required 
both the doctor and her, and she said Mrs Pritchard would not allow her to leave the 
room, and that the doctor was in bed in the same room. You continued unwell that 
morning even after four o'clock ? Yes ; I was unwell the whole day after, but I did not 
vomit after four o'clock. When did you see Mrs Pritchard next f I did not see her till 
the Friday— the day before she died. And when did you see her first on the Friday ? 
Sometime about twelve o'clock. Did the bell ring? The bell rang three times. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Three times constancy? Yes ; the one after the other. 

Mr Gifford — ^Thab was about twelve o'clock ? Yes, in the forenoon, or between twelve 
and one. When the bell rang the third time did you go up? I did. When you mrent 
upstairs did you meet anybody ? No. You went to Mrs Pritchard's bed-room ? No ; 
that was the day I went to the consulting*room door. Did you not go up that day f 
On Wednesday 1 went up ; the bell rang three times. I am asking about the Friday — 
the day before the died — ^you saw her that day? Yes; the bell rang three times, and 
going up, 1 went to the consulting-room door. That was upon the Friday. Did you 
speak to her that day, on another occasion, about some chemises ? Yes. When was- 
that ? That was the second time I was up ; after I came down first I went back a^^ain. 
That was the Friday before she died ? Yes ; I went up to speak to her about chenusee 
for the youngest daughter. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — When was that ? It was between twelve and one o'clock on the 
Friday. It was immediately after I was first in the room. It might have been twenty 
minutes after. 

Mr QifEbrd — Who was in the room when you went up ? The doctor. What was he 
doing ? He was standing at the side of the bed. What was Mrs Pritchard doing ? She 
was finishing drinking something out of a porter glass. Did she empty the glass ? Yes. 
Who took it from her ? The doctor took it from her and set it down on the side table. 
Did you speak to her about the chemises, and get directions what to do ? Yes. She 
was quite intelligent then ? Yes, she said she had a bit of cotton about the bed, and 
she sat up and looked for it, but she could not find it. I spoke to her about a piece of 
linen for a chemise. When did you see her next ? Some time about five o'clock in the 
afternoon. Did the bell ring then? The bell rang with violence, and Mary M'Leod 
went to answer it. What did you hear next ? Mary M'Leod came and called to' me very 
sharp, ** Come up stairfL" 

Lord Justiee-Clerk — How long was this after you had been in the bed-room ? Some 
hours. 

Mr Qifford— She called you over the stair ? Yes. Did you go up stairs ? I did. What 
did you find ? I found Mrs Pritchard going in at the bedroom door, or towards the bed, 
with Mary M'Leod. Did you and Mary assist her into bed ? She was in bed before I 
got the length of assisting her. I saw her getting into bed. What state was Mrs Prit- 
chard in then ? She was in a state of excitement. What did she say ? The first thing 
I heard her say was something about her mother. I could not repeat it, but I heard the 
word "mother." Did you go forward to the bed ? I did. Did you assist Mary to do 
anything to Mrs Pritchard ? I assisted to put the bed-clothes upon her. Did she say 
anything then ? She said — ''Never mind me ; attend to my mother ; rub her, and give 
her breath." Was Mrs Pritchard raving then ? It appeared to me to be so. Did you 
continue rubbing her ? Mrs Pritchard asked for one of the pillows, and I thought she 
thought it was her mother. She began to rub it with one of her hands. Did you rub 
Mrs Pritchard's hands yourself ? Yes ; some time after that. How did they feel ? They 
felt cold. Were they cramped? I don't know whether they were cramped or not, but 
Mrs Pritchard said to me to rub her hands as she was afraid of cramp. I began to rub 
one hand, and she told me to take them both and rub them both. I did so. Did she 
get composed then ? Yes. Did she get composed while you were rubbing her hands ? 
Yes : she mentioned my name and said, " I did not know anything about this until the 
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fooyt came in dressdd." Had any of tlie boyi ootna in ? No. Did you know what she 
meant hy that ? 2?a How was she speaking, earnestly or inooherdntly ? Earnestly, as 
I thongat. Oan you tell ns the exact w(^a she said when she became composed ? 
The youngeirfc daug^hter came into the room, and she asked who that was ; I said it was 
Ailie. She said, '* Is not Ailie to bed yet ? " I said no ; it was not time. She said she 
thoi:(ght it was eleven o'clock* I said she must haire been sleeping. Then she told Ailie 
to leave the room and go down atairs and see if- Maty was getting ready the tea. She 
then said to me, '* Oh 1 Patterson, rub my hands harder, beoiuse I am afraid of cramp 
all over." Did the doctor come in while you were still rubbing ? Yes ; and I left the 
room. Can you remember the exact expression she used about not kpowing about this 
till the boys came in dressed ? She said, '* I did not know anything about this till the 
boys came, iu dreeeed." There were none of the boys there then. Was that at the same 
time she was speaking about her mother? It was after she left off speaking about her 
mother. When the doctor came you left the room ? I did. Did he do anything before 
you left the room ? No. Were you asked to prepare anything for supper that night I 
A little chicken which had remained over from her dinner. Did you prepare it for sup- 
per ? I did. Did you take it up ? I took it the length of the pantry. What l^pened 
then ! I met the doctor there. He came out of the consulting-room and ^d, ** Has Mrs 
Pritchard got her supper ? '' I said No, but there it was, and I was going up with it. It 
was in your hands ? Tes ; and I was going to take it up. What did he say ? He said 
he would take it up. for me. Did you give it to hj^n ? Yes. Did he go up s&irs with it ? 
I think so ; but I returned immediately to the kitchen, and left him. What o'clock 
would that be about? Somewhat between ten and eleven o'clock, as far as I recollect. 
What was the next you heard after that ? I do not think I heard any more till Kary 
M'Leod called me up about half -past one in the morning. What did she want you to do ? 
She told me to get up and make a mustard-poultice for Mrs Pritchard. And you got up 
and did it ? X djbd. Did you aak if you would go up with it ? I gave it to Mary, and 
asked her if I would come up. What did she si^? She said she would let me know if 
I was wanted. She went up with it. Yes. What happened next ? Immediately the 
bell rang, and I went up. Did you go into Mrs Pritchard's room ? I did. Who were 
there ? Mary MXeod and the doctor were there. Were the doctor and Mrs Pritchard in 
bedl Yes. 
Lord Justice-Cleik — ^Did it seem as if they had been sleeping together ? Yes: 
Mr Gifford — Did you notice what condition Mrs Pritchard was in ? I went up to the bed 
and looked at her, and handed her, and found that she was a good part cold. She was 
dead? Yes. How long was this after you had sent up the mustard-poultice? I don't 
think it would exceed five minutes. Did you notice that the mustard-poultice had been 
used ? No ; it had not been used You saw it lying ? Yes ; the doctor pulled up her 
nightdrees, and aaked me to put it on, which I refused to do. I said there was no use to 
put mustard upon a dead body. When you said that, what did the prisoner say ? He 
said — Is she dead, Patterson ? I said — ^Doctor, you should know better than I. Did he 
Bay anything more? He said she could not be dead ; that she had onlv fainted. Did he 
Bay anything more before he left the room ? He asked Mary M'Leod to rush down for 
some hot water to put about Mrs Pritchard. But I said that it was no use to put hot 
water to a dead body. Did he leave the room then ? , No ; it was sometime after. Did 
he say anything more ? He said, " Gome back, come back, my darling Mary Jane. Do 
not leave your dear Edward." Did he say anything more ? Yes ; he said, " What a brute ; 
what a heathen ; to be so gentle — so mild." What more ? He asked me to kill him ; and 
to take Mr King's rifie and shoot him. 
Lord Justice-Clerk— Had Mr Kmg a rifle in the house ? Yes. 

Mr Giffiord — What more ? I then said, " Doctor; don't provoke the Almighty with such 

expressions. If Gkxi were to shut your mouth and mine, I don't know how we would be 

prepared to stand before a righteous God." What did he say to that ? He said, " True, 

Patterson, you are the wisest and kindest woman ever I saw." Did he leave the room 

then ? I asked him to leave the room that I might dress the body, and he did so. That 

same night he had been in the kitchen for coals ? Yes ; he came down between eight and 

nine o'clock, I think. Did he say anythmg about his wife ? He said he had his friend 

Dr F&terson in seeing Mrs Pritchard, and that he said she had taken too much wine. Did 

he Bay anything more' about his wife ? No ; I said thatit would be a pity if she would do 

^e like of that. Did you dress Mrs Pritchard's body ? I did ; with the assistance of Mary 

^'Leod. After you had dressed the body did you see the doctor again ? Yes ; I went 

nxto the dining-room and told him I had made up a bed for him on the top flat. He was 

in the dining-rooiigt at the tlmie. What did he say? He said, *< Very good." Did he say 

he was going anywhwe ? He said he was going to the post-office. Did he appear to have 

been writing in the dining-room? I did not see, but he told me he had written some 

letters, one to his mother, and one to an intimate friend of Mrs Pritchard'a Did he go 
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oat? Y««. Did you lee liim wfaea ha nkatsmtl Y«r; In caSwl ne'apstate% and I 
■aw him at the top o£ the kitehioi itair. What did he ny I Haeaidtfasisbft wAlfced 
down the street with hiiUy and Mid to him to take oare of idfie and Fanny, bat tiba* ab% 
never q>oke about the boya, and thai ahe kiaaad him on the oheek, and went «ipay^. 

Lord Justice-CleYk—You undemtood him to be speaking of hia niia f I mi da i i ii oocl sex 

Hr Gifford— He went upataiza then ? Yea ; ha went into the eananUing^oomy mm faa 
aa I think. When were you next eent lor by him f I aent him up a cap of tea i^laeD I 
returned at the time to the kitdhen. He theB oame aadeallad me up another tizzie. 
Whenwaathia? A few minatftfl aftor> A^berheoameisfrompoatmgtiiektteni? T'eC 
What did he want ? He wanted Mrs Pritdiard'a zing from me. Did you gi^fe hiss the 
ring f Yea ; I gave him the zing and eanings. Now, did you take off the imeotB aotfed tlie 
bolsters and the piUow-casea off the bed in whidi Mm Pritdiard died ? Yea. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — You took them off that morning ? Yea. 

Hr Gifford — Where did you put them I I pat them into the diityHslothea pveas. IPT'mre 
you afterwards asked by Superintendent M'OaU for them f Yes, after the prison er ^ ras 
apprehended. Do you remember what day it was ? It was ^be 20th Maieh. "Wliezi 
asked for these sheets, &c., by Superintendent K'Oall, did you go and get them I I did ; 
they were in the dirty-dothea press, just where I had pat them. You gave them to Mr 
M'Call ? Yes. [Shown a parcel containing two sheeta^two piUow-caaea, two towels, and 
a toUet-cover.] These are what I gave to Hr H'CaU. Were they in the aame state wben 
you gave him them as they were in whmi you took tiiem off Hza Pzitohazd's bed ? Yes. 
Did you also take off Hrs Fritchard's body clothes f I did. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Her night^ress^ I suppose I Yea. 

3fr Gifford — Where did you put themf I pot them in the aame place. In Hie dirty- 
clothes press also ? Yes. Were you asked sfterwarda to give them up ? Yea And you. 
gave them up to Mr H'Call also! I did. Look attheae things and say if theae are tlie 
thiags which you gave to Hr H'CaU— a nightdress, a cap, a chenuse, a knitted woollen 
semmet, a woollen polka or jaoket^ a pair of stoddnga, and three handkerehiefs. [Tiiese 
articles were produced and ahown the witness.] When you gave these to Hr H'OaU, were 
they in the same state aa they had been when you took them from Hrs Piritchard'a person f 
Yes. The sheeta had a yellow stain when taken off the bed, had they notf Yes. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — ^Were they all stained in that way, do you mean? There were 
stains on them all. Does that aj^ily to the body cbthes as well aa to the bed clotiies ? 
There were some stains on the sheets. 

Hr Gifford — On Saturday, 1st April, did you find anything in the kitohen pantiy f (No 
answer.) Did you fmd a paper bag with something in it f Oh, yes, I found a bag of tapi^ 
oca. Who was with you ? Catherine Lattimer was with me at the time. [Shown bag.] 
Who did you give it to ? I gave it to Hr Gbmmell and the sheixff-offlcer, Hr Murray. T^e 
bag was about three-quarters full? Yes. AU the time that you were in Dr Pritohazd's 
house you did not use any ti^oca I No, there was none used while I was in the house. 
Did you notice the bag eiasaSjog in the Idtchen press 9 Yes. It had never been meddled 
with all the time you were there ? No. Were you frequently in the oonsulting-room ? 
"No ; I was very seldom in it Dr Pritchard did not keep his consulting-room locked 9 
Not the door. Were there presses in the room ? Yes ; there were two. Was ihs door 
of the consulting-room itself k^ locked while the doctor was out f No. It was ahraya 
unlocked ? Yes. Then, were the presses in the consulting-room kept locked f lliere was 
one that I never saw open at aU. It was kept locked all your time ? Yes ; I have seen 
the other open sometimes. Was the one you never saw open kept lodked ? I do not 
know, for I never tried whether it was locked or not; but it appeaured to be. The other 
you have seen open sometimes, what waa in it ? I could not say what was ixx it, but I 
have got eggs out of it from the doctor for the brealEfast. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — ^Is that tixe locked or unlocked one f The unlocked one. 

Hr Gifford-— Any time you noticed it was the ke^ in the door! Yes. During the 
whole time you were in the house till Hrs Fritchanrs death, was she ever down to the 
dining-room floor? Never to my knowledge. Never further down than the drawing' 
room? No. When you showed the doctor the bottle which vou fomid in Hrs Taylor's 
dress the morning after she died, and when he said, ** Good heavens t has she taken all 
that since Tuesday,'' did he say anything more? Nothing that I recollect except (^larg- 
ing us to say nothing about it. Did he not say something about if she had told him f 
Oh, he did. What was that ? He aaid^ *' If die had told me, I would have known what 
she was taking; besides^ to send a girl Hke that for it !" Was that part of the same 
statement? Yes. '^ 

Lord Justice-Clerk— Was that after what you have already told us ? No; it was before. 
Tell us all he said, ^e raised his hand and eyes towards heaven, and said, ''Good 
heavens ! has she taken this since Tuesday. If dtie had told me, I would have known 
what she was taking^ and not sent a girl hke that for it" ThatmeantHaiy, I suppose? Yea, 
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IfjT difod— -Did Ii0 Bay aoytiiiag mora bcnctes ehaigxng yoa not to ny Anything aboot 
it? N'ottbatlrwoember. bid he aay anything about hu not knowing? Nojiiookit 
for sraulad. H« M&d that Mary had told him that wa had loond a bottle in M» Taylor^B 
poclce'fc. 

ILicnnd Jnatiee-derit-^Waa that when he came to aak yoo for the bottlef Yea; and 
t2iez«(£ore I undemtood that he knew nothing about it. 

Mr Caafk—Toaaddyondidnot know that Mra l^yfer was in the h»bit of taking the 
stuff you found in the bottle — ^Batley's Sedative? No. And the doctor told you to say 
notliiiig about it? Yes. Did you understand him at the time to mean that you were 
zio-t -to say that ICrs Taylor was taking that stufif ? I understood him to mean that we 
were to say nothing about finding it in Mrs Taylor^s poeloBt. Not to let on that Mrs 
rraylor had been taking it? Yes. That was all you understood? Yes. When you 
-tasted the cheese in the morning, did you tell the doctor that you had been ill? No ; I 
did not. You nerver did at anytime ? I did the morning aft«: I tasted the egg-flip. I 
a^ed how Mrs Pritchard was, and he said she had had a very bad night. I said I had 
lieexi very sick and vomiting during the night. He was in the pantiy at the time, and as 
"far as I remember he was gargling his throat after coming down from the bed-room. 
All yon said was that you had been sick and vomiting ? Yes. Who were in the house 
tihat night you made the egg-flip ? Kr King and llr Oonn^, and Mary K'Leod. All the 
people that usually sdept there? Ye& After you left it in the pantry you did not see it 
till Mary Hlieod brought it down to the kitchen? No. How long would that be ? It 
might be ten minntes, or perhaps longer or shorter, I could not exi^y say. When Mrs 
X^tchard was raving;, was she speaking loud? Not louder than her usual way of speak- 
ing. When she said she knew nothing about this lill the boys came in dressed, you said 
slxe waa speaking earnestly. Do you mean she spoke like a person not in her senses? I 
don't know. She spoke not wild-like, but in a quiet sort of mood. Was she speaking 
differently from the time when she spoke about her mother? No; but between the 
times she mentioned my name, and then I thought she knew me. The tone of voice 
from the beginning to the end was about the same ? Yes; it was not in a wild, rough 
manner, but in a smooth way of speaking. Why did you think her raving? Because she 
spoke as if her mother waa present when har mother was not present. How long would 
it be from the time she qpoke about her mother and about the boys ? It was only a few 
minutes. What time ol the night did you leave her? I was not many minutes in the 
room — perhapa ten or fifteen minutes. Was she better when you left her f She appeared 
quite sensible when I left her. And out of pain } I did not think she was in pain, but 
die said to me she was afraid of cramp, and to rub her hands harder than I was doing. 
Waa she better! You did not leave her until you had done all you could do for her, I 
Buppoae ? The dootor eame in, and I left the room. Aa to the presses in the consulting- 
room, you Bay ^e was loeked, and one not. Which one did you never see open ? The 
one beode the fire. There is one press in the same wall that the fire is in? Yes. And 
another in the wall opposite the fie ? Yes. It was the one next the fire that you never 
saw opened ? Yes. 

Mr Gifford — ^When yon told tihe doctor the night after you tasted the egg-flip that you 
had been siek and vomiting what did he say ? He said it would be a bad job if I would 
be laid up also. Did he give you anything f No ; he did not. I returned to the kitchen. 
No more passed. When the egg-flip wstat npetairs to the bed-room, you never saw it 
again ? No. Did you afterwards see the glass in which it had been ? No ; but I could 
not have distinguished it from other glasses. Did you usually wash the gUusses ? Some- 
times I did and smnetimeB not. You never saw the egg-flip or the glass in which it was 
afterwards? No, not tluit I oould distinguish it. There are two presses in the bed-room ; 
one that yon have seen open, and one that you have never seen open ? Yes. Is the one 
press on the same wall mkh the fireplace ? Tee; and that is the one I never saw open. 
There is just <me window in the bed-room f Yes. 

Lord Justioe'Olerk— When you are looking out of the window, which of the presses is 
behind you? Non^b Which is to your right hand? The one which was sometimes 
open ; and the one which was never open is to the left hand. When you told* the 
prisoner that yoa had been aiok and vomiting that night, did you tell him what was the 
cause of it, or what you supposed to be the oauae ? No ; I did not say anything. The 
bottle that you found in Mn Taylor's pocket was taken out of the room by the prisoner 
that same mght ? Yea. When did you next see it ? The next time I saw it as far as I 
can reoolleet, I think was upon the Monday morning on whidi the body of Mrs Taylor 
was carried to Edinbixrgh, but I am not certain of we day. Where did you see it that 
day ? On the comer of the diest of drawers under which I had put it in uie room where 
Mrs Taylor's body was lying. Did you look at it particularly then ? No; I did not take 
it into my hands. Did you observe whether the liquid was still in it ? The liquid waa 
stiU in itb Tou just let it stand then--yoa never meddled with it ? I never touched itw 
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When did yon see it next? The next time I saw it was in Superintendent ICCall's 
hands. Was that after the prieoner^a apprehension f Tee. Tou were shown a lK>ttIe 
here, marked Ko. 85 ; was that a bottle of the same siae and general appearance f Yes. 
I suppose you cannot say more precisely that it is the same bottle f No. 

[As this witness was leaving the Court, one of the juiymen became faint, and was 
compcrlled to leave the Court He was attended by Dr Littlejohn ; and after beings out 
for about ten minutes, returned, and took his seat in the box, when the proceedinga were 
resumed.] 

Haby M'Leod recalled and re-sworn — Solicitor-General — Tou were in Dr Pritchard's 
liouse after his wife's body was taken to Edinburgh T Tes. On the Tuesday the police 
were in the house, and you saw Superintendent M'Call there ? Tes. Did you give liim 
a bottle ? Tes. [Shown bottle.] Is that the bottle you gave him T It is very like it. 
It is the same looking bottle and the same looking label ^ ^^* -^^ there was a dark- 
coloured liquid in it ? Tes. Tou said that was like the bottle that you saw after Mrs 
Taylor's body was dressed ? Tes. Where did you find it ? It was in a drawer. In w^hkt 
room ? The chest of drawers was in the bed-room when Mrs Taylor died, but they were 
taken to the lobby ; and it was in one of these drawers that the bottle was found. The 
chest of drawers had been in the room when Krs Taylor died, and also when Mrs Pritchard 
died ; but they had been shifted into the lobby by the time Superintendent M'Call came 
to the house to search, and in one of the drawers of that chest of drawers you found the 
hottle and gave it to him ? Tes. Was there any other bottle like it in the house that 
you knew of ? No. 

Lord JiiBtice-Clerk — ^How did you come to look for the bottle in the drawers t Did 
any body ask you to do so ? Tes. Who was it? Captain M'Call. 

Solicitor-General — What bottle did he ask for? For the bottle that was found in Mrs 
Taylor's pocket after her death. 

Jessie Bbydbn or Nabb — ^Mr Crichton — Tou go out as a washerwoman, and have 
been employed sometimes by Dr Pritchard's family ? Tes. Do you remember being 
aent for the night that Mrs Pritchard died ? Tes; it was between twelve and one in 
the morning. Was that to assist in dressing the body? Tea. Mary Patterson and I 
dressed the body. Did you see anything found in Mrs Taylor's pocket ? Tes ; a bottle. 
{Shown a bottle.] Is that the bottle? Tes. Did yon read the label? Tes. [Shown 
labeL] Is that it? Tes. What kind of liquor was there in it? It was brownish in 
oolour, and rather thick. How full was the bottle? About three parts full. The liquid 
did not come under the labeL 

Lord Justice-Clerk — That is to say, it stood above the lower edge of the label ? Tes. 

Mr Crichton — ^Did you see what was done with it? Dr Pritchard took it down stairs. 
But, before that, did 3Cary Patterson do anything with it ? Tes, she put it upon the 
drawers. Upon the drawers or under the drawers ? I think it was under the drawers, 
because we were both on the floor at the time, raking the clothes up. Did you see the 
doctor after that ? Tes, he came into the room, and said that Mary M'Leod had told 
him that we had found a bottle in Mrs Taylor^s pocket. He asked Mary Patterson to give 
it him, and she knelt down and gave it him. He looked at it, and said, ** Good heavens, has 
she taken all that since Monday ? " Did he say anything more ? He said she ought not to 
have got a girl like that to buy it for Iter, but she ought to have asked him to buy it 
for her, and he would have got it ; then he said she had been in Uie habit of taking 
it for years. Did he say wything about Mrs Taylor's illness? No; he said she had 
been indulging in liquor for a few days, and had taken an overdose of the opium. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — ^By which you understood him to mean Batle/s mixture ? Tes. 
Did he say anything more about it? He said to us to say noising about it^ because 
it might lead to a little trouble. When did he say that? At night in the bed-room. 
Did he speak to you again about this bottle ? Tes ; next morning in the consulting- 
room, between eight and nine o'clock, I think. Who was there? No one but myself. 
I had gone in to make up the fire. What did he say then ? He said to take no notice 
to any one about the bottle. I asked if it was dangerous, and he said yes; it was 
poisonous when one took too much of it. Anything more ? He did not say anything 
more then. Do you remember seeing Mrs Pritchard one day in January when you 
were there ? Tes. When was that, do you remember ? I cannot remember the dates, 
but I know it was in the month of January. Had you been carrying up coals to the bed- 
room ? Tes. Did you hear anything before you went into the room ? Tes. I heard 
Mrs Pritchard retching very much indeed. Did you go in, or did you wait a little ? I 
waited a little. What happened next ? She rang the bell very violentiy, and then I went 
in. Where did you find Mrs Pritchard? Leaning over the basin-stand. What time of 
day was this ? About seven o'clock in the evening. Did she ask you to give her any- 
thing ? Tes, she asked me to give her a drink of cold water. Had die been down stairs 
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before that ? Yes ; ahe came out of the dining-room, and went up to her bed-room. Had 
she been down at tea f Yes. 
Lord Justice-Clerk — Very shortly before? Tea. 

Mr Crichton — Pid she ask for anything else ? She asked me to put her to bed, and 
give her a bottle of hot water for her feet, as she was very cold. Did you assist her into 
bed ? Yes. Did she complain of the sickness after she was in bed f She only said she 
did not know when that sickness would cease. Did she say anything more about it f No. 
Lattimer came in, and I left the room. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — ^Did you get the bottle of hot water for her 1 No ; Lattimer at- 
tended to her. 

Mr Crichton — Did you see Mrs Taylor the week before she died ? Yes ; on the Wed- 
nesday night during the week in which she died. Did she say anything to you about 
Mrs Pritchard's illness then T Yes. Tell us what she said ? She said she could not 
understand Mrs Pritchard's illness, for she was one day well and another day yery ill, and 
that she had been very ill the night before. Did she say how she had been ul f She said 
she had been very ill — sick and vomiting all the night through. Did she say anything 
about cramp ? Ko. Were you washing in Dr Pritchard's house after Mrs Taylor's death, 
upon the 9Ui of March f Yes. Were you in Mrs Pritchard's bed-room that night f Yes. 
Were some soiled bed-clothes taken off the bed by you f Yes. Did they appear to have 
been soiled with vomited matter f Yes. Did she say to you she had been sick? Yes; she 
told me she had been sick, but that she was not aware of it till she awoke in the morning. 
Lord Justice-Clerk — She had vomited in her sleep ? Yes. 

Mr Crichton — Had Mrs Pritchard spoken to you frequently about her sickness ? Very 
Beldom ; I saw her very seldom. Did she ever tell you how she was when she was in 
Edinburgh ? She said she felt much better when she was in Edinbuxgh. You pointed 
out to Professor Penny the quantity of liquid which was in the bottle when you saw it 
last! Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — You told us the conversation that passed betwixt you 
and Dr Pritchard, when he came in when you and Mary Patterson were dressing Mrs 
Taylor's body. Have you told us all that passed ? Yes. Was Mary Patterson present 
during the whole time of the conversation ? Yes. Was anybody else present besides Mary 
Patterson and you ? No. Was Mary MTieod not there ? No. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — When you showed Dr Penny the quantity of liquid that had been 
in the bottle, was there anything in the bottle ? No ; it was then empty. Did you see 
the botUe more than once ? I only saw it the night I was in Mrs Tayloi^s room ; and I 
Baw it again empty. 

Thoicas Alex. Connell. — By Solicitor-General — I am a student of medicine. I 
boarded with Dr Pritchard at one time. I went to him in November 1863. I remained 
till after his wife's death. I was in his house when his wife went to Edinburgh in 
Kovember last. I remember her going to Edinburgh. I spent the' Christmas and New 
^ear holidays with my father at Helensburgh ; and I was away when Mrs Pritchard 
returned. I found her at home when I came back. I came back shortly after the New 
Year. She appeared to me in pretty good health when I returned. I knew she had been 
^ling before she went to Edinbiurgh. After my return in January, I observed that she 
became unwell again. She told me she had a cold. She did not complain of anything 
else particular. One night, I remember her complaining in the doctor^s presence of being 
>uiwell. This would be, I think, the third week of January. It was in the dining-room. 
The doctor and myself were there. It was after tea. She said she felt unwell, and would 
go to bed. I don't remember her mentioning how she felt unwell. It appeared 
"to me as if it had come suddenly upon her. She left the room. I don't re- 
member her ever coming down to brei^ast after that. I don't remember of her 
ever coming down to her other meals after that. I did not see her again till after 
her mother's death. Before her mother's death, and when you were in the way 
of seeing her, did she ever complain to you of sickness? No, I don't remember. She 
never said much to me about how she felt. That was the only occasion that I remember 
^hen ahe complained of illness in my presence. I next saw her the week after her 
soother's death. During that time I generally asked the doctor every morning at break- 
xaat time how she was. Sometimes he said she was greatly better, and sometimes he 
^d she was falling off. He did not at that time say what was the matter with her. 
ohorUy before her death, and after Mrs Taylor^s death, he told me that he thought it was 
gastric typhoid that was the matter with Mrs Pritchsrd. He had not before that given 
^y name to her illness. He mentioned sickness as one of the symptoms of her illness. 
•Ue said the sickness came on whenever she had eaten anything. -He mentioned this 
several times. He mentioned cramp as a symptom of her iuness. Did he tell you that 
uid cramp came on at night generally ? I heard that from Mrs Taylor. Did you hear 

C 
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ikbout the cramp from the doctor at all ? . No ; I heard that from ICrs Ti^lor, The only 
symptom of Ulneas which the doctor told me of was the sickness. Mrs Taylor said Mrs 
Pritchard was sick every time she tasted food, and was sometimes attacked with cramp in 
her arms and hands. She said the cramp came on after tea, and at night. Mrs Taylor 
once spoke to me about being sick herself. She said she was sick after taking some 
tapioca that had been prepared for Mrs Pritchard. She said it had been prepared for 
Mrs Pritchard, and taken up to her room, and she refused to take it, and Mrs Taylor took 
it, and about an hour and a-half after, she Was seized with sickness and with vomiting. 
She told me that the sickness and vomiting continued about an hour. I understood her 
to say it was severe sickness and vomiting. She also 'said she was very glad that Mrs 
Prit<^iard had not taken it, as it might have proved fatal in her delicate state. She said 
she would send the tapioca back to the shop, for it was bad. Bid she say that her sick- 
ness and vomiting were like those with which Mrs Pritchard was afflicted ? She said 
something of the kind, but I cannot remember the words. But although you don't 
remember the words, the idea she conveyed to you was that her attack was like Mrs 
Pritchard's own ? Yes. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — I cannot tell the day that this occurred. It was shortly 
after Mrs Taylor came. 

By the Solicitor-General — I was told Mrs Taylor died at an early'hour on Saturday 
morning. I had seen her upon the Friday. It did not appear to me that there was any- 
thing the matter with her when I saw her. I noticed no change upon her. I always 
thought her a strong healthy old lady. I saw no difference on her on the Friday. She 
took tea that night with the doctor and myself, and the rest, in the dining-room, just as 
usual. That was about seven o'clock. She left the dining-room shortly after, as she 
was in the habit of doing. She generally went to Mrs Pritchard's room after tea. I next 
heard of her about half-past nine o'clock. The doctor came and told me that she was taken 
suddenly ill, and desired me to go for Dr Paterson. That was his purpose in coming to 
me. Just tell us what passed between Dr Pritchard and you upon that occasion. 
He merely came into the room and said Mrs Taylor was taken suddenly ill, and asked 
me to go for a doctor. I asked what was the matter with her, and he said he thought it 
was apoplexy. I went for Dr Paterson, and he came in about ten minutes after. I was 
not present when Dr Paterson was in the room. I saw Dr Pritchard for a few minutes, 
shortly after Dr Paterson left. I asked him whether Mrs Taylor was any better. He 
replied that she was not. 1 asked if it was apoplexy, and he said it was. The next I heard 
of Mrs Taylor was next morning. The doctor came to my room early in the morning and 
said something which at first I could not catch ; but when I awoke and understood him, 
it was that Mrs Taylor had died about half -past twelve o'clock. He said she had died very 
calmly and peacefully. Afterwards he told me she was not conscious for some time be- 
fore she died, but that she had recovered consciousness for a few minutes immediately 
before she died. I left the house next day. I returned about a week afterwards—on 
Monday, 6th March. I saw Mrs Pritchard that day in the drawing-room. I asked her 
how she felt, and she said she was pretty welL The doctor was in the room at the time. 
I thought, from her appearance, that she was getting better. She looked convalescent; 
but her face looked rather hagguxL I saw Mrs Pritchard again about a week before her 
death — again in the drawing-room. She seemed much about the same in health as when 
I had seen her before. She did not tell me anything about herself. The doctor was not 
present, and she asked me to go for Imn. She did not say why she wanted him. I got 
him for her. I never saw Mra Pritchard again while she was alive. I asked the doctor 
about her generally every morning. He said she was getting better, and that he thought 
she was coming round. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — How long did he continue to say that f UntU the day she died. 

Examination resumed — He complained of being worn out by being kept up so often 
at night watching her. Anything about her having worn him out in the same way 
before ? I asked him if he was not worn out sitting up at night. He said he was, 
but she had often done the same thing for him when he was ill. I understood him to 
mean that he did not grudge sitting up, for she had done as much for him. On the night 
before Mrs Pritchard's death, the prisoner gave me a doctor's prescription to get for him, 
and told me to go to the Glasgow Medical Hall. I went and got two phials containing a 
liquid preparation. I gave them to the prisoner. I did not read the prescription. That 
was about nine o'clock in the evening. The apothecary's shop was in Elmbank Street 

{Shown a prescription.] That is in the doctor's handwriting; but I cannot be sure if it 
8 the one he gave me. I brought the prescription back from the apothecary's, and gave 
it to Dr Pritchard, along with the phials. [Shown phial.] This is about the sixe of the 
phial, and that is like the colour of the stuff that was in it. The prisoner, when he 
gave me the prescription, said it was for his wife. I was told of Mrs Pritchard's death 
on the following morning by Mary M'Leod. I used to be frequently in the doctor's con- 
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sulting-room, Irat not -for six monihs before Mrs PAtdkurdtn dMkth. I went in wlien I 
wanted to get a book from the libraiy. There were a few tinctnreB kept in a cupboard 
in the coniBulting-room. There were two cupboardB, but the tinctures were kept in the 
one which was in the same wall as the window. When you are looking out of the window, 
this' cupboard is on your right hand. There were no tinctures or any other medicines 
kept elsewhere that I know of. The doctor was not in the habit of making np medicines 
for his patients, to my knowledge. It was not his practice to send medicines to his 
patients since he came to Glasgow. I never saw him making experiments with chemi- 
cals or compounding drugs in the consulting-room or elsewhere. [Shown two copies of 
« Lett/s Medical Diary/' and a copy of " Bladkwood's Scribbling Diary."] These are all in 
Dr Pritchard's handwriting. 

Cross-examined by Mr A. B. dark — I remember Mrs Pritchard jpoing to Edinburgh 
last year. I remained in Dr Pritchard's house in Glasgow while sire was in Edinburgh. 
I was ill in November during the time that she was away. I had sickness and cramp. I 
took iU first about dinner-time and vomited, and could scarcely ait up. I was ill for a 
fortnight after that I was only away from the dinneHable, however, for three or four 
days during that time. I was ill again in February. Every morning -after breakfast I 
was sick, and that continued about two hours eveiy day. It was about half-an-hour before 
breakfast when m^ sickness came on. My illness did not continue every day. It lasted 
a week in the begmning of February, and then it came on again towards the latter end of 
February. I cannot tell where the breakfast was made; nor can I say where the tea was 
made; but it was always poured out at table. It was brought up made. Sometimes 
Catherine and sometimes Mary M'Leod brought it up. 

By Solicitor-Gkneral — The prisoner was in the habit of pouring out some of the tea at 
the table and sending it up to his wife by the servant. I have seen the doctor once or 
twice go away as if to take up the tea himself. Shortly after Mrs Taylor came to the 
house, I was sick once or twice. That was a third attack. I never felt sick after any 
other meal except breakfast — ^and that not every day. I vomited ; the sickness always 
produced vomiting. In November I waS troubled with cramp. It was the same sort of 
sickness in February that I had in November. It was after meals in November too. I 
was first taken ill at dinner time, but after that I could not take any food without being 
flick. The cramp returned now and again in February, but not very often. It was gener- 
ally in my hands. I was not able to account for the sickness. I mentioned it to the 
prisoner. He said he was afraid it was gastric typhoid. After mj sickness in November, 
whenever I was well enough to go home, I went to my father's. I never had any sickness 
at my father's. 

By Mr Clark — The prisoner was ill like myself in November in the same kind of way. 

By Solicitor-General — And he was ill sometimes in Februaiy also. I cannot tell if he 
wta as ill as I was, but he was ill in the same way. 

By Lord Justice-Clerk — ^Besides the sickness, vomiting, and cramp in November, I 
also suffered from constipation greatly. I don't remember suffering from, anything 
else. 

By Solicitor^jfenersl— In February I had constipation now and again, but not regu- 
larly. 

RiOHABD John Chbibtiah Exng— By Mr Gifford— I am a medical student. I went to 
board with Dr Pritchard in the end of October last. Mrs Pritchard seemed to be in good 
health then. I remember her going to Edinburgh. She was a littie delicate before she left. 
I remember her coming back. She was pretty well when die returned ; she got worse 
after her return. I am not sure that the prisoner ever spoke to me about her. He said that 
gastric fever was the matter with her. After her return from Edinburgh, i&e was sometimes 
confined to bed. I remember Mrs Taylor coming. Mrs Pritchard was confined to bed then. 
I saw Mrs Pritchard only once while Mrs Taylor was there ; that was in the drawing-room. 
I remember the morning after Mrs Taylor died. I saw her the night before from seven 
till half-past eight. I saw her in the consulting-room; she was writing letters. She 
appeared to be quite well: I next heard of her at ten o'clock. The prisoner told me 
that she was dangerously ill. I asked what was the matter. He said apoplexy. I went 
to bed between eleven and twelve, and was awoke after twelve by one of the servants, 
who told me the doctor wanted me. I got up. I saw the doctor; he asked me to go to 
the telegraph-office, and to telegraph to Mr Michael Taylor, of Edinburgh, that Mrs 
Taylor, his wife, was dangerously ilL The doctor told me at that time that she was 
dangerously ill ; he did not say at that time that she was dead. I went and telegraphed 
that she was dangerously ill. When I returned, the doctor asked me to go back to the 
office, and telegraph that she was dead. He then told me that she was dead before, but 
that he did not want to alarm the old gentleman. After Mrs Taylor^s death, I never saw 
Mrs Pritchard; she was always upstaus. I remember the night before her death. I 
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came in about eleven and went to bed. I was awoke between a quarter and half-past 

twelve by Mary Patterson. I rose and went into the doctor's room. He was in bed 

beside Mrs Pritchard. Did you look at Krs Prltchard ? Yes; I did. What state was 

she in? She was dead. The doctor said she was not dead, and asked me to go for Dr 

Paterson. I went and saw Dr Paterson, and told him to come, and he said he would. 

When I came back to the house, one of the servants met me, and told me that the 

doctor was not coming. Ko reason was assigned to me for his not coming. I then went 

down to the Victoria Hotel for Mr Michael Taylor, of Edinburgh, who was living there. 

I can't remember which of the servants it was who told me to go to the Victoria Hotel, 

but it was one of them. I brought Mr Taylor up to the house. I slept in the room 

next to Mrs Pritchard's. I have heard her vomiting during the night — ^aot frequently, 

but more than once — ^five or six times. I did not hear her vomiting in the mornings. 

4 
Janet HAiriLTON, dressmaker, Glasgow. — Solicitor-General — I am a dressmaker in 

Glasgow. I was acquainted with Mrs Pritchard, the prisoner's wife. I was in the habit 

of making dresses for her, and I occasionally went to see her. I remember being sent 

for to go and see her shortly before her death, in the same month that she died. It was 

on Wednesday, ^th march. I went about nine o'clock in the morning, but I did not see 

Mrs Pritchard till in the forenoon, when I saw her in the drawing-room. How was she 

looking that day? She was looking very well it appeared to me; but when I saw her 

before it was after her mother's death, and eihe looked very grieved like. What did she 

tell you about her ilbiess ? She said she did not understand this retching, and that if it 

left her alone she thought she would be all right. I asked what she was taking in the 

way of medicines, and she said very little. She said the retching came upon her always 

after food, and that she was often sick at night. Did she account for her weakness in 

any way ? No ; she said she did not understand it. I had asked her what her trouble 

was, and she said that was what she would like to know, but that she did not understand 

it. She said afterwards that it was very strange that she was always well in Edinburgh 

and ill at home. The answer I gave her was that perhaps it was because Edinburgh 

was her native air. She said she did not know about that. Was there an3rthing about 

her manner or expression which struck you when she said that ? Well; I did not think 

about it particularly at the time, except that she looked very serious. She said she 

didn't know what was wrong with her. She said she was very anxious to know about 

her illness, and that she thought she would very soon get better if the retching would 

leave her. I understood from her that that was the only thing the matter with her. 

William Tennent Gairdner. — Mr Gifford — You are Professor of Medicine in the 
University of Glasgow f I am. Do you know the prisoner ? I do. Do you remember 
receiving a message requesting you to call upon the prisoner f I do. When I On the 
night between the 8th and 9th of February. It was durine the night and between the 
8th and 9th of February! Yes. At what o'clock? I think between twelve and half- 
past one. I cannot come nearer the time. Had you retired ? I had not. I was ma-lring 
preparations for a lecture next morning. What was the message ? It was to come and 
see Mrs Pritchard. Did you go immediately f Immedia4;ely. Had you ever seen her 
before f Never; so far as I know. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Never as a patient ? No, 

Mr Gifford — You met Dr Pritchard at the house f Yes. Did he take you to his wife's 
bed-room ? Yes. Did he tell you before he introduced you what was tiie matter with 
her ? In general terms. What did he say? He said she had been very sick, and that 
her stomach was not able to bear food. I think he said she had been some weeks sa 
Did he say anything more ? Not just at that time, I think. I mean before he intro- 
duced you? I think not. When he had introduced you, did he still continue to speak 
to you about her symptoms ? At intervals ; but I cannot remember exactly. When he 
introduced you, how did you find Mrs Pritchard — ^was she in bed ? I found her in bed, 
lying on her back, with a considerably flushed face, and in a state of pretty considerable 
excitement. She then, I think, told me heieelf she had been sick. You said that tiie 
prisoner went on to speak of her symptoms ? Yes. Did he say anything about spasms ? 
He did ; but I cannot remember whether I got the first information of &e spasms from 
him or froin her. Was any opinion expressed by the doctor as to what was the matter 
with her ? The only thing I recollect was after the spasms became known to me, and he 
then said that it was catalepsy. Did he mention that any other medical man had seen her ? 
He mentioned that Dr Cowan, of Edinburgh, had seen her. Did he say if Dr Cowan had 
ordered anything, or what? I think afterwards he said that Dr Cowan had ordered 
stimulants, and he said that his wife had had chloroform, but whether by Dr Cowan's orders 
or not I do not know. Did he say his wife had had the stimulants ? I think so. He 
said she had had champagne: You spoke to Mrs Pritchard, I suppose ? Oh, yes. Did 
she say anything about having sent for you ? Yes. What did she say ? She began by 
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apologifling for not having sent for me sooner. She said that Dr Cowan was an old friend 
of tbe family, that though she had wished to send for me, she had sent for him on that 
account, and made a kind of apology to me for not sending for me before. I told her 
there was no necessity for apologyn>dcause all that she had done was perfectly natural 
and perfectly right. Did she say anything about her own brother? Yes, she said she 
was aware that I was a class-fellow of her brother. Who was her brother? Dr Michael 
Taylor of Penrith. Did she seem to know that her brother was a college friend of yours ? 
Yes. You had some other conversation with her about her symptoms, and how she 
felt ? Yes ; we had a good deal of general conversation about her symptoms. What 
state did you find her in ? She had been sick. I found her to a certain extent ex- 
liausted, but not by any means extremely so. She had a pretty good pulse. There was 
nothing in her symptoms indicating immediate danger ; and Ihe most remarkable thing 
about her symptoms was the violent state of Cental excitement she was in, and the 
spasms of the hands. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — There was no immediate danger from exhaustion ? I thought 
not, from the state of the pulse, and the general aspect of the patient. But the most 
striking symptom was the excitement and the spasms in her hsoids, of which she told 
you ? Yes. 

Mr Gififord — Did you yourself observe the spasms in the hands ? I did. She held her 
hands outside the bed-clothes above her head, and I saw that the wrists were turned in, 
and the thumbs somewhat inverted towards the wrists — a very peculiar state of the hand. 
I think it was owing to her mentioning this that Dr Pritchaitl used the word catalepsy. 
Did you form any opinion as to the cause of her excitement ? I thought that she was 
intoxicated. You attributed it to the stimulants ? I did. I attributed it to the com- 
bination of champagne and chloroform. Did you make any further examination ? Yes. 
What did you do next ? I then withdrew to the fire in order to warm my hands, with 
the view of making an examination of her person, and I had no sooner moved towards 
the fire than she began to scream out at the top of her voice, ** Ob, you cruel, cruel man," 
or something like that, *' you unfeeling man; don't leave me;" and I then returned to 
the bed and said I was not going to leave her. I then returned to the fire, and was warming 
my hands ; and in the midst of this she was in a state of most violent hysterical excite- 
ment, screaming out various exclamations, which after a little while I ceased to take any 
notice of, because I thought she was not responsible for them at all, because I thought 
they were the exclamations of an intoxicated woman for the time-being, and paid no at- 
tention to them ; but the general purport of them was a remark about my being extremely 
unfeeling in leaving her alone and going to the fireside. Then I returned to her, and I 
examined her person : I took up the bed-clothes and examined the belly, and I asked 
particularly both at her and Dr P^tchard if there was ttay chance of her being pregnant — 
pregnancy being a frequent cause of vomiting. I found there was none ; and then, after 
various other inquiries, and feeling her pulse, looking at the state of her skin, and so on, 
I came very soon to the conclusion that she was not in a state to give any evidence at all 
about her own previous history that night, and I just gave the orders I thought necessary, 
and left her. Did you order that the stimulants should be discontinued ? Yes. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — To whom did you state that ? To Dr Pritchard and to her ; but 
I repeated it more emphatically to Dr Pritchard than to her, because I told him very de- 
cidedly that I thought this was very bad practice, and that she was to get no stimulants 
whatever imtil I saw her again. 

Mr Gifibrd'-'From what you observed, did you see any symptoms of catalepsy in her ? 
No. You formed a distinct opinion that there was no catalepsy ? I may explain that I 
hardly know what catalepsy is. It is not a disease of ordinary medical experience at all. 
Most of what we know of it is from books ; and what is written about it is to a great 
extent apocryphal ; therefore, I don't presume to be an authority upon catalepsy. Do 
you remember of her using any expression while you were there, to you or to any one, 
about hypocrites. I cannot say. She used a great deal of language in that hysterical 
state of which I did not take any notice, and in fact delib^tely and intentionaUgir 
ignored. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — You intentionally paid no attention to it ? Yes. I thought it was 
as well to show her that I did not wish to give attention to every little expression. Were 
any of the servants present ? I have great difficulty in remembering that. My attention 
was concentrated upon Mrs Pritchard. I have some recollection of Lattimer, but none at 
all of the other servant, and Lattimer I think I saw chiefly at the following visit. You 
left that night ? Yes. Did you say anything to Dr Pritchard before you left ? I spoke 
to him in strong terms about the impropriety of this stimulatiog practice, and said it was 
very bad practice. He said it had been ordered by Dr Cowan. He rather seemed to indicate 
that he concurred with me in disapproving of the champagne, but asked me if she was to 
get no more chlorof ormt I said, ** No, no stimulants and no medicine till I see her 
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again." Did you anaage when you were to sea her again? Tea ; I waa to aee her the i 
day of whioh thia was the morning. Did you call f I called between twelve and one 
o'clock. That waa the 9th February f Tea. Did you aee Dr Pritchard f I did. Se 
said Mra Fritohaxd was bettor, and quito quiet. Did you go to Mrs Pritohard'a bed-room ? 
We went to her bed-room, and I f omid her quiet. Froe from fever ? Tea. Had joa any 
conyenation with her ? Tea. In general terma I aasured myself that she felt better, 
and that she had not vomited slnoe I saw her ; but ahe still had the remaina of the spasms 
in her hands. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — ^That waa about twelve hours after your former visit ? Tea. 

Mr Qiflbrd — ^Dr Pritohard was there the whole time ? He was. How long might you 
be there f About ten minutes. What did you direct ? I directed that she was sHiU to 
get no stimulants and no medicine, and that when she required food ahe was' to get a 
boiled egg plain, and nulk and bread, but nothing else ; and I told her that my object 
was to xnake her diet as simple as it could possibly be, in order that there might be no 
possibility of her taking anjrthing that would disslgree with her. That ia, nothing that 
would produce sickness or sit heavy on her stomach ? Tes. I think I told her that if 
her stomach had £air*play it would digest milk and the simple food I indicated. Did you 
say anything more to Dr Pritohard? I simply repeated generally what I had said to 
her. 

Lord Justice-CSlerk— Tou said if her stomach had fair-play it would digest milk ? I do 
not wii^ it to be understood that I used these words. I do not remember the exact 
words ; but I endeavoured to impress her with the idea that her stomach would digest a 
simple thing when it would not digest complicated things ; and that she must not load 
it with medicine and with a variety of food, but that she must go back to perfectly 
simple food. 

Mr Gifford — ^Did you form any opinion as to what was the matter with her! I was 
very much puzzled. Tou are confining yourself to the one visits doctor? Tes. What 
did you thmk of her? I was very mudi puzzled. I thought she was intoxicated the 
evening before— drunk, in fact ; but beyond that I formed no very decided opinion. Did 
you say, on leaving on the second visit, that you would return again ? I do not thmk I 
fixed any time. Did you think her case required serious and constant attention ? Tes.. 
Just tell us what was your impressioYi of it? My impression was, that if I had been a 
general practitioner, in attondimce upon her, I should probably have aeen her every day, 
or twice a-day ; but there was a doctor in the house, and my habit is to act as a c(Hiault* 
ing physician, not as a general practitioner. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Tou considered that you had been called by the prisoner as a oon« 
suiting physician ? Tes. 

Mr Gifford — This waa upon the 9th. Did you return next day ? No ; I never saw her 
•gain. 

Lord Justioe-Cleik — ^Were you ever sent for again ? No. 

Mr Gifford — Had you to leave town ? I had to leave town for a distant engagement 
on the Friday, and before leaving town I wrote a note or sent a message to ascertain how 
Mrs Pritchard was, and received for answer that she was better. I then left for my en* 
gagement, and returned on the Saturday afternoon. On my return, there was a patient 
waiting for me ; and while I was engaged with the patient, I believe Dr Pritchard called 
and left word that his wife waa better, and that I need not caU. Did you write to your 
friend Dr Taylor, in Penrith, about the case ? Tes. I think it waa on the 9th February, 
the day after my second visit. What was your reason for writing him ? My reason was 
that I was puzzled, and that I thought the practice bad in so fiur as stimulante were oon- 
cemed at least, and that I wished to be badced up and aided by his suggestion. Were 
there any symptoms of gastric fever ujion Mrs Pritohard that you observed ? I did not 
think there was any fever at aU. 

Cross-examined by Mr A. B. Clark — Tou said you did not understand what was the 
meaning of the word catalepsy which the prisoner used ? It was not I that applied the 
word to the case. I do not say it was, but I thought you said you did not understand the 
meaning of the word as applied ? No ; it seemed to me to have no application to the case. 
Had you known the prisoner before ? Tes. Long ? More or less, I think, for about a 
year ; but I don't remember how long? About how long ? I think for one or two years. 
My connexion with him has been chiefly seeing a few cases with him in consultation. 

LoBD JusTKOhCuEBB: — ^Tou knew him as a medical man for a year or two previous ? 
Tes. 

Mr Clark — Was his nomenclature correct ? Witness — In this case ? Mr dark — No ; 
generally. Had he any peculiarity in the way in which he spoke of disease ? Well, I 
can't answer that question. Did you not observe anything peculiar in his nomenclature 
of disease ? Perhaps it was occasionally a little at random. What was it you observed 
in him ? I have no very distinct impression. Tou say it was perhaps a littie at random* 
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What do you mean by that ? I mean by that that I do not think he was a model o£ 
accuracy and wisdom and caution in applying names to things. Well, without being a 
model of wisdom and accuracy and caution, what was the way in which he spoke of dis- 
ease ? Describe the way in which he spoke of disease.' I have said before that there 
was nothing that caught my attention. At the same time, was there not something 
-w^liich did catch your attention ? I think he was rather a careless man in his ideas ; slip« 
slop a little. Was that through ignorance, do you suppose ? I cannot tell. Was he a 
skilful man in his profession ? I had not enough to do with him to tell you that. Tell 
zne what symptoms you observed in Mrs Pritchard when you saw her on the second day ? 
I tliink the chief symptom was the remains of the spasm. What was the state of her 
p-alse ? ^ It was pretty quiet. What was the state of her tongue ? I have no distinct 
impression about the state of her tongue. Her colour ? Her colour was good, but rather 
high. Was she very prostrate ? I think not You said you wrote to her brother after 
you. saw her the first night ? Tes. Did yon indicate to him that there had been any- 
thing more than improper treatment ? — did you indicate to him that there had been any 
foul play ? Witness — ^You mean poison ? Mr Clark — ^Yes. Witness — Certainly not. 

Dr James Patekson — Solicitor-General — ^Are you a doctor of medicine in Glasgow ? 
Yes. How long have you been in practice there ? Upwards of thirty years. I believe 
you were at one time Professor of Midwifery in the Anderaonian University ? Yes. It 
is not, properly speaking, a University. You may call it the Andersonian Medical School. 
For how long were you Professor there ? For twenty-two years. Did you resign ? I 
did, about two years ago. Where is your house ? No. 6 Windsor Place, Sauchiehall 
Street. That is another division of the street in which Dr Pritchard lived ? It is. Do 
youremember being called' to Dr Pritchard's house in February last ? I do. Do you 
remember the day of the month ? It was on Friday evening the 24th February. Was 
that the first time that you had been called there ? The first time that I ever crossed 
his threshold. What time of night were you called ? Between half -past ten and a quarter 
to eleven. Did you see Dr Pritchard ? I met him in the lobby or hall of his own house. 
Tell us, if you please, what he said to you ? He conducted me into his consulting-room 
on the first floor, and then he told me that his mother-in-law, while in the act of writing 
a letter, had suddenly been taken ill, had fallen off her chair upon the floor, and had been 
conveyed up stairs to the bed-room. Did he say how long before your visit this happened 
of the old lady tumbling off the chair ? I think he said about half an hour or an hour 
before I came. I asked if he could assign any reason or cause for the suddenness of the 
attack. He said his mother-in-law and Mrs IVitchard had been partaking of some bitter 
beer, as I imderstood, for supper, soon after which they both became sick and vomited, 
and both complained that the beer was much more bitter to the taste than usual. You 
are telling us now what he said to you on your first arrival in the consulting-room, where 
he and you were alone together ? I am. He said that they could not have taken more 
than a third part of a pint each, because there was still some remaining in the bottle. I 
said I could not think it possible that either Allsopp's or Bass's beer could produce such 
an effect, and that the attack must depend upon some other cause. Allow me to ask you, 
why did you mention AUsopp's and Bass's beer ? These were the only two that struck 
xny mind at the moment. Did he point to the beer bottle on the table ? Afterwards^ 
but not at this time. I then asked him in regard to the previous state of his mother-in- 
law's health, and I asked particularly with reference to her social habits, when, by a par- 
ticular insinuation, he led me distinctly to imderstand that she was in the habit of takiDg 
a drop occasionally. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Drinking spirits, you mean ? Yes. 

Solicitor-General'^What else did he say ? He stated also that Mrs Pritchard had been 
very poorly for a long time past with gastric fever ; and that some days previously he 
had telegraphed for laa mother-in-law to come through to keep her or attend to her in 
her illness. We then went up stairs to the bed-^oom. On entering, I observed Mrs Tay- 
lor lying on the edge of the bed nearest me. She was lying on her right side with all her 
clothes on, and on her head a half-dress cap with a small artificial flower. She had all the 
appearance of there having been a sudden seizure ? Yes ; and Mrs Pritchard, in her night 
dress, with nothing on her head, and her hair very much dishevelled, was in the same bed, 
but underneath the bed-clothes, and sitting up immediately beyond her mother. Tell us 
the appearance of the old lady. On examining Mrs Taylor, my impression was that she 
had previously been in very good health. 

Lord Justice-Clerk— But was she dead or living ? She was living at this time. She 
gave you the indication of a person who had been in good health ? So far as I could 
judge from appearance. 

Solicitor-General — Not touched by illness or emaciated ? No. A healthy-looking old 
lady? I should say so. She seemed to me to be rather rfbove the ordinary size, good 
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looking, well-formed, altogether I should say a veiy Buperior-looking person for her time 
of life, and certainly not having the slightest appearance of being addicted to &e use of 
spirituous or intoxicating liquors. On examining her face it was rather pale, but tlie ex* 
pression was calm or placid. The eyelids were partially closed, the lips were rather livid, 
the breathing slow and laborious. Her skin was cool, and covered with a clammy per- 
spiration. The pulse was almost imperceptible, and she seemed to me to be peiiectly 
unconscious. On my opening up the eyelids I found both pupils very much contracted. 
From those symptoms, and judging from her general appearance, my conviction was that 
she was under the influence of opium, or some other powerful narcotic, and I at once pro- 
nounced my opinion that she was dying. That was your opinion ? Yes ; decidedly. To 
Dr Pritchard, who was beside you all the while ? Tes ; on my doing so, Pritchard said 
something in an undertone of voice, apparently unwilling that my opinion should be 
heard by the ladies, which was quite natural and quite common. We retired a little from 
the bed-side, went near to the fire-place, and I then stated distinctly that she was dying. 
Pritchard said she had frequently had attacks of a similar kind before, but never one so 
severe. I said that nothing we could do would have the slightest effect, but that, as a last 
resource, we might try mustard poultices to the soles of the feet, the calves of the legs, 
and the inside of the thighs, and as quickly as possible administer a strong turpentine 
enema. That is an injection ? Yes. Pritchard at once proceeded to prepare the enema, 
and he said he had a little before given her one in which he had administered a glaas of 
brandy. The old lady lay apparently comatose, or tmconscious ; but on being roused a 
little, and the head and shoulders slightly elevated, there was a degree of consciousness 
came on, and the pulse became perceptible at the wrist. Was that rousing the first thing 
you had done to test whether she was really conscious or not ? It was. And what you 
meant by saying that she was seemingly unconscious before was, that she was not mani- 
f esting consciousness before ? Yes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — All the symptoms manifested unconsciousness, did they not? 
Yes. The pulse was first perceptible at the wrist ? Yes ; I directed Pritchard's attention 
to the pulse, and he then clapped the old lady on the shoulder and said, ** You are getting 
better, darling." I looked at him, and shook my head ominously, as much as to say, 
« Never in this world." 

The Solicitor-General— She gave no promise to you of being better? None. A slight 
fit of retching now came on, and she put up a small quantity of a frothy kind of mucous, 
immediately after which the coma or insensibility returned — the breathing became more 
oppressed, more laboured, and the alvine evacuations were passed involuntarily. I then 
concluded that the case was utterly hopeless, but Pritchard administered the enema. 
What then ? I left the room and went downstairs accompanied by Pritchard, and we went 
into the consulting-room. I repeated my opinion that she was in a state of narcotism. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — That is to say, imder the influence of opium or some narcotic f 
Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — Narcotism was the expression you used ? Yes. Pritchard then 
said the old lady was in the habit of regularly using Batley's Sedative Solution, and that 
she had a few days before purchased not less than a half-pound bottle of the medicine, 
and that he had no doubt, or it was very likely, that she might have taken a good swig of 
it. That was his expression ? Yes. There was little more said at that time in regard to 
the state of Mrs Pritchard. You know Batley's Solution? I know it, but X very seldom 
used it. Had Mrs Taylor anything of the appearance of an old lady who had been in the 
practice of using such a medicine ? My impression was that she was not what is called an 
opium-eater, or one who used opium to any great extent. She presented no appearance 
of that ? That was my opinion. Would you recall to your recollection the bed-room again, 
and tell us what you observed of Mrs Pritchard ? While attending to Mrs Taylor, I was 
very much struck at the same time with the appearance of Mrs Pritchard. She seemed 
exceedingly weak and exhausted. Her features were sharp or thin, with a high hectic 
flush on her cheeks, and her voice was very weak and peculiar — in fact, very much re- 
sembling the voice of a person verging info the collapsed stage of cholera. The expression 
of her countenance conveyed to me the idea of a kind of silly or semi-imbecile person at 
the time. At first I was inclined to attribute her appearance *to the recent severe attack 
of gastric fever, which I was told by the prisoner she had had, and her symptoms aggra* 
vated of course by the great consternation and grief not unnaturally caused by the sudden 
and alarming condition of her mother. At the same time I must say I could not banish 
from my mind the idea, or rather the conviction, that her symptoms betokened that she 
was under the depressing influence of antimony. You mean that that impression or con- 
viction came upon you at the time while in her presence, and that you could not get quit 
of it ? Certainly. I did not put a single question to Mrs Pritchard. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — The impression was created entirely by her appearance ? Yes, 
and the general symptoms of«the case. I then left, and went home about half-past eleven. 
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Solioitor-General — ^Were you sent for again in the course of that morning about one 
o'clock, and did you afterwards get another message not to come because she was dead ? 
A little before one o'clock my door-bell was rung. I was in bed, bat Mrs Paterson hap- 
pened to be sitting up. She opened the door, and a girl asked me to come directly and 
see Mrs Taylor. I refused to go, because I was certain that I could be of no service ; and 
as I was yery much fatigued with the previous day's work, I was very unwilling to rise ; 
but I sent my compliments to Dr Pritchard, saying that if he really thought I could be 
of use he was to send back word, and I would then rise and visit her. Your house was 
only a short distance from his in the same street ? 195 yards. Did any message come 
back ? No message came back, and I did not go ; but about ten o'clock on Saturday 
morning, the 25th, an elderly gentleman called upon me. Was that Mr Taylor, the hus- 
band of the old lady ? I ^terwards learned that it was. Did he inform you that she 
was dead ? He came for the death certificate. You refused to give a certificate ? I said 
I was surprised that Dr Pritchard had sent for a certificate, and that as a medical prac- 
titioner he should have known that it was not given to the friends, but to the district 
registrar. Were you afterwards applied to by the registrar ? On Friday, Sd March, I 
received through the Post-Office a schedule from the registrar, in which 1 was requested 
to fill in the cause of Mrs Taylor's death, and duration of her disease. You refused to do 
that! I did so, and sent it back with a note accompanying it, directing his attention to 
the circumstance. When did you see the prisoner after that ? On Wednesday forenoon, 
1st March. I met him accidentally in Sauchiehall Street, near my own house. On 
coming up to me, he said I had been very correct in my opinion with regard to his poor 
mother-in-law, and he added that he would feel obliged if I would visit Mrs Pritchard 
next day at eleven o'clock, as he required to be in Edinburgh at the funeral of his 
&iother-in-law. I at once agreed to visit at his request. And did you go? Yes; on 
Thursday, 2d March, about eleven o'clock in the forenoon. Did you see Mrs Pritchard ? 
Yes. She was in bed. How did you find her ? She was still very weak and prostrate, 
and in a weak voice she expressed her satisfaction and her gratitude at my calling. 
Then, in a very earnest manner she asked me if I really thought that her mother was 
dying when I saw her. I said most decidedly I did ; and I had told Pritchard so. She 
then clasped her hands, looked u{>, and feebly exclaimed, " Good God, is it possible ?" and 
burst into a flood of tears. I put some questions then as to the previous state of her 
mother's health, and especially if she was habitually addicted to the use of Batley's 
Sedative Solution. She told me that her mother's health generally speaking was good, 
but she sufifered occasionally from what she called neuralgic headaches, and for relief of 
these attacks she did take a little of Batley's Sedative Solution ; but she added, that it 
could not be said that she was in the habitual use of that medicine. *I then questioned 
her with regard to herself. She told me that for a considerable time past she had 
suffered very much from sickness, retching, and vomiting, with severe pains in the 
stomach and throughout the bowels, accompanied with purgings, great heat and uneasi- 
ness about the mouth and throat, and a constant urgent thirst. I examined her tongue. 
It was very foul, and of a lightish brown colour. Her feature's were still very sharp and 
deeply flushed. Her pulse was weak, contracted, and very rapid. Her skin was moist, 
but defective in animal heat, and altogether she presented an appearance of great gene- 
ral prostration. Her eyes were watery, but clear and intelligent. I prescribed for her 
small quantities, at short intervals, of champagne and brandy to recruit her strength ; 
small pieces of ice occasionally to relieve the thirst and irritability of the stomach. If 
she tired of these, I said she should have recourse to granulated citrate of magnesia as a 
cooling effervescing drink, and have a sinapism or mustard-poultice applied over the pit 
of the stomach. So far they were verbal directions which you gave her? I also recom- 
mended small quantities, at short intervals, of easily digested nutritious food, such as 
beef tea, calf-foot jelly, chicken soup, arrowroot, and so on. I then wrote a prescription 
for twelve grains of camomile, twenty-four of blue or gray powder, twelve of powdered 
ipecacuanha, and six grains of aromatic powder, the whole to be carefully mixed up, and 
divided into six equal parts — one powder to be taken every day. That prescription was 
with the view of relieving th^ biliary disturbance, and soothing the mucous Uning of the 
alimentary canal. Did you give the prescription to herself ? I did, and told her to 
show it to Pritchard when he came home in the evening, and to teU him what I had 
ordered. I never saw Mrs Pritchard again until within four or perhaps five hours of her 
death. Between the visit of which you have given us an account, and the last time you 
saw her before her death, did you see her husband, the prisoner ? I did. When ? On Sab- 
bath evening, the 5th March. About nine o'clock he called at my house. What did he 
say ? He told me his wife had been very much relieved by the medicines and treatment 
I had ordered; that she relished very much the small quantities of champagne and 
brandy, and felt refreshed by the cooling effervescing draught and the ice. What did he 
say further ? He said that she was still very weakly, and the 'stomach still irritable. I 
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recommended the continuftnee of the Btimulaata and nourishment, and to pay most parti- 
cular attention to the state of the alimentary canal — the stomach and bowels. Nothing 
more passed at that interview f No. Then I suppose the next occasion you have to speak 
of is that visit a few hours before her death f On the 17th of March — the Friday evening 
— ^Pritchard called upon me personally, I think about a quarter to eight o'clock in the 
evening, and requested me to go with him to see Mrs Pritchard. Did you go ? I did. 
And went up to the bed-room and saw the lady ? Yes. Mrs Pritchard was in bed, in a 
sitting position, supported by pillows. What appearance did she present f I was very 
much struck with her terribly altered appearance. She seemed quite conscious. I went 
up to her bedside, and she caught my hand,* and I could see a half smile of recognition 
upon her countenance. She very soon began to mutter about her having been vomiting. 
Fritchuxl was standing behind me, and he volunteered to say that she had not been vomit- 
ing — ^that she was only raving. She complained of great thirst, and Pritchard poured 
some water out of a caraffe into a tumbler, and gave it to her to drink. At the same time 
he said, " Here is some nice cold water, darling." Did she drink it? She drank it. I 
observed her countenance very much changed from what it had been when I last saw her. 
There was a peculiarly wild expression; the eyes were of a fieiy red, and sunk-looking. 
Her cheeks were hollow, sharp, pinched-looking, and still very much flushed. Her pulse 
was very weak, and exceedingly rapid. Her tongue, how was it ? It was of a darkish- 
brown colour, very foid ; and she immediately began to grasp with her hand, as if to catch 
at some imaginary object on the bed-clothes. She muttered something about the clock ; 
and Pritchard said he thought she referred to the clock or timepiece on the drawing-room 
mantelpiece. There was no clock in the room where she was. I expressed my surprise at 
tiie great change and alarming appearances, and I asked Pritchard how long she had been 
entirely confined to bed since I saw her. He said only since morning; that yesterday or 
yesterday afternoon, she was in the drawing-room amusing herself with the children. I 
again expressed surprise at her alarming condition. Her condition was alarming ? Yes, 
certainly. Anything said about her sleep ? He said she had not slept for four or five days 
or nights. I then said we must endeavour to do something to relieve her, and, if possible, 
procure some refreshing sleep. We left the bed-room and went downstairs, and I then 
prescribed thirty drops of solution of morphia, thirty drops of ipecacuanha wine, five or 
ten drops of chlorodyne, and an ounce of cinnamon water. This was to be repeated in 
four hours, if the first draught did not give relief. That is, did not procure sleep ? Quite 
so. Did you write the prescription! I did not. Pritchard wrote the prescription at my 
dictation. Did you ask him to write it ? No ; I said it was unnecessary to write it, it 
was so simple that he might make it up himself. I was anxious to save time, and give 
relief as soon as possible. What did he say to that ? He said he kept no medicines in 
the house excepting chloroform and Batley's Sedative Solution. Did you say anything to 
that ? I asked if he did not keep a small stock in order to meet any emergency, and par- 
ticularly for night work, and he said he did not.' Did that strike you as anything strange ? 
It certainly did. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — ^You mean that it is not a usual thing for a medical practitioner t 
Yes. Medical men in extensive practice must keep medicines in stock, especially for night 
work, if they have much night work to go through. 

Solicitor-General — And he wrote it to your dictation ? So far as I know. You did not 
look at it? No. You assumed he would write it correctly? Certainly. [Shown 
No. 18.] Is that in his handwriting ? I think it is. I am sure it is. Does that confonn 
to what you told him to write ? Yes. What next occurred ? I then left the house, and 
I heard no more of it till about one o'clock on the following morning, which was Saturday. 
And what did you hear then ? At that time my door bell was suddenly loudly rung, and 
on going to the door I found a young man, who requested me to go to Mrs Pritchard 
immediately, as she had become much worse, and was thought to be dying, if not dead. 
I proceeded to dress myself at once. In less than three minutes after that my door bell 
was again rung, this time by a servant girl ; and as I opened the door she said, " You 
need not come ; Mrs Pritchard is dead." And you did not go to the house again ? No. 
And you have mentioned to us the only visit you ever paid to the house, and all you saw 
of those two ladies ? Certainly ; 1 never crossed the threshold of the house except on 
these occasions. Did you ever say to the prisoner that you thought his wife, Mrs 
Pritchard, had taken too much wine ? I never did. And you have mentioned to us 
quite accurately everything you ever ordered for her ? Yes. You are quite sure you 
never recommended Dublin stout for her ? No ; I never did. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — You mentioned that Mrs Taylor had not the appearance 
of having been in the habit of using opium ? That is my candid opinion. Have you 
had experience in cases of that kind ? I have. And Mrs Taylor did not resemble any 
such patient ? I think not. Why did you judge that she was not addicted to the use 
of opium ? If a person is in the habit of taking opium to a great extent, you generally 
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find that they are not yery good in colour. Th^ are geneially thin in features, and 
hollow about the eyes — in fact, not of a healthy appearance generally.* And Mrs Taylor, 
being stout and healthy-looking, as &r as you could judge, you concluded that she was 
not addicted to the use of opium ? That was my impression — at least not to any great 
extent. I do not say that she never took opium at all, but merely that she was not an 
habitual oonsumer of opium. What do you mean by not being an habitual consumer of 
opium ? do you mean that she did not take it constantly, though she might take it by 
way of medicine ? That is what I meant. And when Dr Pritchard said to you that 8he> 
was in use to take opium, you thought what he was saying was not true ? That was my 
impression after I saw the individuaJ ; I took it for grant^ before I saw the individual 
Aiter you sa.'w the individual, you thought the statement was not consistent with fact. 
I thought so. Now, when you were with Mrs Taylor that evening, did you examine' 
attentively the condition of Mrs Pritchard? I only glanced at her — I did not put a 
question to her. I formed a diagnosis from the symptoms that were present. By merely 
looking at her ? Yes ; just as I am in the habit of forming an opinion of any patient I- 
see for the first time. But you did not examine her at that time as a patient, did you t 
Certainly not. But you formed the conviction that she was imder the influence of 
antimony ? Yes. Had you ever seen before a case of poisoning by antimony f Yes.. 
How many ? Perhaps two or three. What were they ? Young children. Did you ever 
see a case of poisoning by antimony in the case of an adult f No. Now, I understand, when 
you translate the words " depressing influence of antimony,'' you mean that she was being 
poisoned by antimony ? I was under the idea that she had been getting antimony for some 
time past. I had nothing to judge from but her appearance. Do you mean she was 
getting antimony medicinally, or for some other purpose ? Of course, I could form no 
opinion as to how or by what means she was getting antimony. Was the condition you 
have described one to which a patient could be brought by the medicinal use of antimony? 
Not exactly the medicinal use, but a long-continued use : a judicious practitioner would 
not carry it . to such an extent as to produce such debility and prostration. Did you 
mean to convey to us that she had been taking antimony medicinally, or that she was 
being poisoned by antimony ? My impression was that she was being poisoned by anti- 
mony. And you formed that conviction by looking at her ? Yes. Simply from looking 
at her? Yes; judging from symptomatology — the science of signs of ^sease. No^, as 
you thought Mrs Pritchard was sufiering in that way from antimony, did you ever go 
back to see her again ? I did not, and I believe that I never would have been called 
back again if I had not met Pritchard accidentally on the street. Why did you not go 
back ? Because she was not my patient. I had nothing to do with her. Then, though 
you saw a person suffering from what you believed to be poisoning by antimony, you did 
not think it worth your while to go near her again ? It was not my duty. I had no right 
to interfere in any family without being invited. Dr Paterson, is it not your duty to look 
after a fellow-creature who you believe is being poisoned by antimony? There was 
another doctor in the house. I did the best I could by apprising the registrar. Did you 
tell Dr Pritchard? No. You did not mention it to lum? I did not. Had I been 
called in consultation witii another medical man, I should certainly have considered it 
my duty to have stated distinctly my medical opinion. But you stood upon your dignity, 
and did not go back to see what you believed to be a case of poisoning ? I had no right. 
No right ? I had no power to do it. No right ? I was under no obligation. You were 
under no obligation to go back to see a person whom you believed was being poisoned 
with antimony ? I- took what steps I could to prevent any further administration of 
antimony. By never -going back to see her ? No ; I beg your pardon. What did you 
do ? By refusing to certify the death. Had there been a post-mortem examination of Mrs 
Taylor's body, I believe that in all probability the drugging with antimony would have 
gone no further, at least at that time. But still it comes to this, that, although you had 
the impression, you never went near her again until yeu were called in by Dr Pritchard t 
Yes. Well, did you find her labouring under the same symptoms or similar symptoms 
to those you observed when you were with her on the 2d March ? Yes. You still be- 
lieved her to be sufiering under poisoning by antimony ? I did ; and I prescribed accord- 
ingly. Did you see her alone on that occasion ? I did. Did you give her any indication 
of what you thought was her ailment ? I did not mention antimony to her in the slight- 
eet. Did you mention poison to her ? I did not. Did you give her any idea that she 
was labouring under anything other than natural disease ? I did not consider that she 
was labouring under natural disease. Question repeated. I did not. Why ? Because 
the treatment I prescribed for her, provided she got nothing else, was quite sufficient, in 
Day opinion, to have very soon brought her round, taking it for granted that my prescrip- 
tions were carefully walked up to, or rather my advice — not prescriptions. It was Dr 
Pritchard that asked you to visit his wife upon that occasion ? Yes. Did you mention 
to him your opinion as to his wife being poisoned by antimony ? I did not. It would 
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mot have been a rery safe matier to do that. Whv did yoa not Tint her the next day 
and see that yoar idvioe had been acted on? I did not consider at all, eir, that she was 
my patient, and I had no right or title to go back and visit her. I would have conaidered 
myself intruding upon the family had I done so. You had been asked to visit lier by 
the prisoner himscdf on the let ^larch ? I believe that if I had not met him accidentally, 
I would not have been asked. You have no right to say that, doctor. Well, I under- 
stood that visit more in the light of a friendly call of condolence under painful, trying 
circumstances, than as a medi^ visit. Had you ever been intimate with Mrs Pritchard 
before ? Ko. Why did you call to pay a visit of condolence to a person you never saw 
before ? It was at Dr Pritchard's request. To condole with her f I could conceive of 
nothing else. What was the use of calling on a person whom you did not know to con- 
dole with her ? I had seen her at her mother^s deathbed. Were you not called as a 
medical man ? I don't think so. I understood Dr Pritchard was attending her himself ; 
that I was only to call during the day, and when he came back in the evening I had 
nothing to do with it. But when you saw something so specially the case, why did you 
not call back ? Simply because it was none of my business ; I did not consider it my 
duty. She had her own husbuid there — a medical man. Having been in a house where 
you thought there was poisoning going on, you did not consider it your duty to go back I 
I had discharged my duty, as far as I thought was incumbent upon me. By prescribing 
certain things, and not knowing whether the prescription was followed T In any case 
where a consultation is held, the consulting physician has no right to go back to see the 
patient. Then it was the dignity of your profession that prevented y6u from, going 
back ? It is the etiquette of our profession. That was one reason why I did not go 
back. I did not say it was the only one. In any case where I had been called in for 
consultation, were I to go back, it would be a breach of the etiquette of my profession. 
You said you wrote to the registrar. Did you write first, or did you get a letter from 
the registrar before you wrote to him ? I got the schedule sent to me in tiie first place. 
That was about Mrs Taylor ? Yes. I got no notice with regard to Mrs Pritchard. 

Solicitor-General — It was to visit Mrs Taylor, who was thought to be very ill upon 
the 24th February, that you was called in ? Yes. That was only what you was called 
in for ? Only. You were not consulted about Mrs Pritchard at all ? No. Was yoxir 
meetlDg with Dr Pritchard accidental ? Purely accidental. What Ume of day was it ? 
About eleven o'clock in. the forenoon ; and he told me that he was going from home, and 
would be obliged if I would call and see his wife next day. You had no reason to sup- 
pose, and do not suppose, that he was coming for you ? Certainly not. And it was, 
therefore, from your accidentally meeting him at eleven o'clock that one day, and his 
asking you to call at eleven o'clock the next, that you thought it was an accidental invi- 
tation ? Purely. You said that it migljt not have been safe for you to communicate 
your suspicions to Dr Pritchard himself ? It would not have been very natural, cer> 
tainly. You mean that your suspicions concerned himself ? I would rather not answer 
that question. 

Mr Clark— You did not communicate that to any of the family — that is, Dr Pritchard's 
family f No. Nor the Taylor family ? I never saw any of Uie Taylor family, unless 
Mr Taylor himself, when he came for the certificate. 

Solicitor-General — You told us that you wrote to the registrar, Mr Struthers ? I did- 
That letter has been destroyed ? I know the letter verbatim. I wrote it very guardedly. 

Mr Clark — Is there a copy in existence ? 

Solicitor-General — I have a copy taken from the witness's dictation. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — ^You must have the destruction of it proved. 

Solicitor-General — I shall do so now. 

James Struthkrs — ^By Solicitor-General — I am registrar of deaths for the Blythswood 
district in Glasgow. The prisoner's (Dr Pritchard's) house was in the district. I received 
intimation in the usual way of the death of Mrs Taylor in his house on the 25th February, 
between twelve and half-past twelve in the forenoon. It was given by Mr Taylor, her 
husband. I asked him who was the medical attendant. He mentioned Dr Pritchaid and 
Dr Paterson. He mentioned that Dr Paterson had been called in some little time before 
her death, and I asked him if I might send to Dr Paterson, as I did not consider him (Dr 
Pritchard) as the medical attenduit. He said he should prefer I should send to Dr 
Paterson for the nertificate. I accordingly sent Dr Paterson the usual printed form of 
the Registrar-General with blanks to be filled up. This was on the Thursday the 2d 
March. I got a certificate returned blank, with a note. I am sorry to say that the note 
was not kept. It recommended me to apply to Dr Pritchard, which I did, and I after- 
wards got a certificate from Dr Pritchard, which certified that the primary cause of death 
had been paralysis, the duration of which had been twelve hours, and the secondary cause 
had been apoplexy, the duration of which had been one hour. Dr Pritchard got a similar 
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Bcliedule when he came to register the death of Mrs Pritehard upon Monday the 20th 
March, at ten o'clock forenoon. At the time he called he signed the entry in the register, 
and gave me the ctftificate, which stated that the primary disease and cause of death had 
been gastrio fever, the duration of which had been two months, 

Dr Jaues Patebson — This witness was then re-called. 

Solicitor-Qeneral— State to us the terms of the letter, as well as your memory serves 
you, which you sent to the registrar. 

Witness — ^The letter was dated No. 6 Windsor Place, 4th March 1865, and addressed : — 
Dear Sir, — I am surprised that I am called on to cerUfy the cause of death in this case. 
I only saw the person for a few minutes a very short period before her death. She seemed 
to be imder some narcotic ; but Dr Pritehard, who was present from the first moment of 
the illness until death occurred, and wbich happened in his own house, may certify the 
cause. The death was certainly sudden, unexpected, and to me mysterious." Then 
followed '* I am, dear Sir," &o., and I signed my name. I rendered emphatic the words 
"the cause of death,'* by having them underlined. 

Mr Clark — That was the whole letter? I believe so, lUeraium et verbatim. And there 
was no postsciipt ? There was no postscript Was that letter sent ofif the date it bore f I 
sent it off that day through the post office, directed to James Sthithers, registrar. When 
I was asking you whether you,had taken any means for the protection of Mrs I^tchard, 
this was the communication you referred to ? Yes. And the only communication you 
referred to f The only communication, and I had three motives for making it. Never 
mind the motives, but you say this was the only communication ? The only communica- 
tion. And Mrs Pritehard was not mentioned in it ? No. You did not ooiake any com- 
munication whatever to any one of Mrs Pritchard's family ? No. Nor to any one ? Nor 
to any one. I spoke of the matter in my own family ; that was all 

Lord Justice-Clerk — In answer to a question from the prisoner's counsel, I think you 
stated that your impression when you first saw Mrs Pritehard, and afterwards when you 
saw her on the 2d March, was that she was being poisoned by antimony. That was what 
you said? Yes. Now I want to know exactly what you mean by that. Do you mean 
that you believed that some person was engaged in administering antimony to her for the - 
purpose of procuring her death ? But to me unknown. But was that your meaning ? 
Yes, that was my meaning. 

Dr James Moffat Cowan— Mr Oifford— You are a Doctor of Medicine in Edinburgh ? 
I am. Are you in practice ? Not now, and I have not been for several years. I am a 
Doctor of the University of Edinburgh. Were you a relative of the late Mrs Pritehard ? 
I was. What relation were you ? Well it was rather distant ; perhaps you will be able 
to trace it. Her grandfather and my grandfather were brothers ; that is the relation. 
(A hugh.) You were second cousins, then ? Yes. Do you remember getting a letter 
from the prisoner some time in February last ? I do. Do you remember when it was ? 
I think I saw Mrs Pritehard on the 11th, and I would get the letter on the 10th. You 
have I not the letter now, I think ? I have not got it ; I unfortunately destroyed it. 
What did the letter say — ^what was its import ? The import of it was, that Mrs Pritehard 
had been ailing for some time, and that he (Dr Pritehard) was becoming very anxious 
about her case. He wished to call in another medical man in Glasgow. Did he wish 
you to come through and see her f He did. Well, did you go ? Yes, I went. On the 
11th ? Yes, on the 11th. Did you go to Dr Pritchard's house ? Yes. When did you 
reach there ? About four o'clock, or between four and five o'clock — at dinner time. 
Where did you find Mrs Pritehard ? She came down stairs from the bed-room to the 
drawing-room to see me there. She met you in the drawing-reom ? Yes. Was Mrs 
Taylor there at that time ? No. You know tha^ she went norwards ? At my desire 
she went afterwards. Have you any reason for saying that it was the 11th of Feoruary ? 
Well, I have no particular reason except that to the best of my recollection that was the 
date. It was a few days before Mrs Taylor went through ? It was two days before 
that 

Lord Justice-Clerk — I was only there once in February, and that visit was two days 
before Mrs Taylor went to Glasgow. 

Mr Gifford — Did you see the prisoner before you saw Mrs Pritehard ? He met me in 
the lobby, and I inquired after Mrs Pritdhard, and he said she was very much better that 
day, and that she would be down to see me in the course of a few minutes. And you 
went to the drawing-room ? Yes. When you saw Mrs Pritehard in the drawing-room, 
how did you find her ? I found her very much better than I expected to have found 
her. Did you put questions to her as to what her symptoms were ? Yes ; she said she 
had been troubled with considerable irritability of the stomach, that she could not 
.retain food on her stomach, and had been vomitmg for some time back. Did you put 
what qaesUoui you required in order to enable you to judge as a medical man ? Well, 
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I did not go exactly as a medioal mm; I went more ae an old friend, but I did adcont 

or two questions. Then what did you say or do ? In the first fdaoe, I saw As had erred 
in coming down stairs, and I ordered the application of a mnstsnl-potiltice to her 
stomach and to take ice, and if there was much prostration I adYised sbomJI qnaotitieB of 
champagne, with ice. The prisoner was present during the whole interview f Tes. 
Did you remain over night ? I did, Tou dined there, I suppose ? I did. Did any- 
thing occur in the erenmg about Mrs Pritchard ? While I was sitting in the dining- 
room with the children, Br Pritchard came down from the bed-room and told me that 
Mrs Pritchard had been vomiting again, and requested me to accompany him to the bed- 
room to see her, which I did. To her own bed-room? Yes. You saw her? Yes, and 
she told me she had been again vomiting. What did you do ? Nothing. She at that time 
complained, I remember, much of feeling a desire for food, and yet she could not retain 
it, and I proposed to administer beef-tea injections to see if that would do any good 
Was she in bed when you left her ? She was in bed at that time. Did you see her next 
morning? I did. Was she down at breakfast? No. In her ownb^-room.? Yes. 
Was this before or after breakfast ? It would be the first thing in the morning. How 
did you find her ? Much the same as on the previous night. Did anything particular 
occur? No. Did you return to Edinburgh ttuit evening? Yes; I stayed in Glasgow 
during the day. Did you see her that day again? Yes; I sawherwb.en I left, but 
nothing particular occurred that made any impression upon me. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — You went back to Edinbuxgh on the day after you went to QIbb- 
gow ? I did. 

Mr Gifford — ^Was it you that took the message to Mrs Taylor to go to Glasgow ? I 
did. Who gave you the message ? Well, it was Mrs Pritchard's desire that her mother 
should come through and wait upon her. It was my proposal partly, and she acceded 
to it. You suggested it ? Yes. There was a laige faxnily, and I thought she required 
undivided attention. And you saw Mrs Taylor? Yes ; and stie went next day. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — You knew Dr and Mrs Pritchard well ? Very inti- 
mately. During the whole time they were married? Yes. Did they live happily 
together? Exceedingly so. Down to the time Mrs Pritchard died? To the last 
moment— at least to the last moment I saw her. When was the last time you saw her? 
I saw Mrs Pritchard at Mrs Taylor's death. You never heard of any disagreement what* 
ever between them ? The very reverse. And they appeared to you to be very affection- 
ate as husband and wife ? Exceedingly so. I never heard him speak a disrespectful 
or unkind word of her or to her, and I never heard her speak a disrespectful or 
unkind word to him or of him. On the contrary, they both spoke in the absence of 
each other very kindly ? Exceedingly so. How did he and Mrs Taylor stand ? Welli 
he was Mrs Taylor's idol. Do you remember of Mrs Pritchard's body being brought to 
Edinburgh. I do. It was taken to her father's house in Lauder Road ? Yes ; I accom- 
panied it to the house. Did the prisoner accompany it? He did. It was in a coffin, of 
course ? It was. When it was taken to the house, was the coffin opened f It was, at 
Dr Pritchard's desire. For what purpose ? To gratify the servants. They were rerf 
much attached to her, and it was done that they might have a last look at the body. 
What day was that ? It was on Monday the 20th. Now, just tell us what passed on 
this occasion ? The cofi&n was opened, and was in the bed-room at the time it ^^ 
opened, and the servants were in the room, and Mr Taylor was in the room; 1^ 
Pritchard exhibited a great deal of good feeling on the occasion, and kissed her ; 9.ni 
after some time we retired. 

Mr Gifford — Were you well acquainted with Mrs Taylor? Yes. You had known her 
for a great many years ? All my life. You were intimate with her ? Yes. You visited 
her frequently? Oh, very. She was a person of temperate habits? Very tempera^ 
habits. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Have you seen much of Dr and Mrs Pritdiard during the last 
two years ? A good deal. And visited them frequently at Glasgow ?. Well, I was not in 
the habit of visiting them very frequently, but occasionally, and Mrs Pritchard and Dr 
Pritchard were frequently through to Edinburgh. You saw more of them at that 
time? Yes. 

Maboabet Diokson — Solicitor-General — I was in the employment of Mr Michael Tay* 
lor, the husband of the late Mrs Taylor, who died in Glasgow. I was in his service iour 
and a half years till April last. His wife lived in the house with him till she went 
to Glasgow in February last. I was the only servant in the house. They lived in La^* 
der Road. I remember Mrs Pritchard coming from Glasgow on a visit in "Sovewibe^ 
last; and she remained till a few days from Christmas. She had Meen complaiDi^S 
when she came ; but she got better with us. She was pretty well when at lAuder 
Road. I heard no complaint. She was not confiiied to bed any day or part of a '^ 
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and took her meals with the family. During that visit she was never sick to my 
knowledge. On Thursday^ 30th March^ I was present at Grange Cemetery when Mrs 
Taylor's body was taken from the grave. I saw the coflin opened, and saw the body. 
I recognised it as that of Mrs Taylor in presence of Dr Maclagan and Dr Littlejohn. 
Before Mrs Taylor went to Glasgow in February, she was in good health. She wbb bo 
all the time I was in the house. She had no particular illness — ^no complaint. So far 
as I know, she was of temperate habits. I never saw anyUiing to the contrary. I 
have seen her take a little whisky and water during dinner, but never at any other 
time. I never saw her affected by it. I was alsa present with the same doctors when 
Mrs Pritchard's body was handed over to thepa on the 2lBt March. I ident^ed Mrs 
Pritchard's body. 

Kichaieej Tatlob — Solicitor^General — The late Mrs Taylor^ who died in Glaagbw in 
February last, was your wife ? Tes. Before she went to visit your daughter^ Mrs 
Pritcbsrd, in February last, was she in good health ? Only middling : she had been 
compUuning a good des^ What had she been complaining of ? She had been delicate 
for years, and subject to very violent perspirations. Did she also complain of neuralgic head- 
aches t Occasionally. Did she take anything for her headache ? Batley*s Solution. Bad 
she taken that for years ? For five or six yeaas. Am I right in saying that it was for the 
headache she took it ? No ; for the perspirations. Excuse me for asking the question, but 
was she of temperate habitis? Perfectly so. In every respect? Yes. She did not make 
herself the worse of any kind of liquor or of <^ium ? I sometimes observed a great in- 
clination in her to sleep, which I supposed was caused by the medicine. After she had 
taken the medicine ? Tes. She took it in your presence ? Never. Tou knew she was 
taking it ? For some years after she had begun taking it, I did not know what it was. 
I knew that she was taking medicine, but I did not know the name of it till last year. 
But you knew she was taking the thing the name of which you now know to be Batley's 
Solution ? Tes. Tour daughter was with you upon a visit from the end of November 
until a few days before Christmas last year ? She was. She had been ailing before she 
came. How was she when she was in your house ? Very delicate. Anything more the 
matter with her than being very delicate ? She had very little appetite. She took her 
meals with you, and did not eat very much ! She ate veiy little. Was she confined to bed 
while in your house at all ? She might get up about ten or eleven o'clock in the forenoon. 
By the Lord Justice-Clerk — ^After she had been with us for some little time^ she got up 
to breakfast. This was when she got better. 
By the Solicitor-General — She did not always breakfast with the family even after that. 
Lord Justice-Clerk — ^She got somewhat better while she was staying with you, and was 
more in the way of getting up to breakfast ? Yes. 

The Solicitor-General — Did she complain of anything ? She complained of sickness. 
Was that once or oftener ? Frequently. At what time of her visit did she complain f 
In the latter end of November or early part of December. Was it when she first came f 
She frequently complained of sidmefls. All the time she was with you f Tes, more or 
less. What <£d she say about it ? Well, I do not know particularly. She complained 
that she was weak, and occasionally sick. She said nothing about it? Nothing partiou- 
lar. Did you ever see her sick ? I have heard of her being sick ; she has been obliged to 
leave the table from being sick. Was that two or three times, or only once ? I think I 
heard of it two or three times ; but I am not very certain. Was she very much better 
when she went away from you than before she came ? She was a little better. Tou were 
telegraphed to from Glasgow that your wife was dangerously ill, and then that she was 
dead? Tes. Tou received the two telegrams together? Tes. Tou went through to 
Glasgow ? Tes, by the first train. Tou went to Dr Paterson's house in the morning ? 
Tes, oa tiie Saturday morning. Who had told you to go there ? Dr Pritchard asked me 
if I would go down and register the death. And you went to Dr Paterson's first ? Tes, 
to ask him to give me a certificate as to what was the cause of Mrs Taylor^s death. It 
was Dr Pritcluuxl who sent you to Dr Paterson ? . Tes. Did Dr Pritcha^ tell you what 
your wife died of ? I think he said it was apoplexy or paralysis. Had your wife ever any 
fitfil Not to my knowledge. I mean of any kind? No. I believe you were present 
when your wife's body was disinterred in presence of the doctors? Tes. And Mrs 
Pritchard's also ? Tes. (Shown letter.) Is that a letter you received from Dr Pritchard? 
Yes. It is dated 9.3. '65. The passage I want to read to you is this : — " I am very much 
fatigued witl^ being up at night with dear Mary Jane, who was very much worse yester- 
day, and passed a wretched night. Wednesday has been a periodic day with her during 
tbia iUness, and she always dreads it. Her prostration is extreme, and her appetite quite 
bailed. Dr Paterson has recommended Dublin stout, and some very simple medicine." 
I see that passage here. 
CT088-e:^»auned by Mr Cl«k— Were you frequently iu Glasgow ? I may say a week in 
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nvery month. Were they Uving happily together ? I neyer saw uiything to the oontniT* 
Did they appear to be llying happily ? Tea. And affectionately t Tea. Did ahe appear 
to be very kind to him ? Tea. And he to her f Tes. When you went to Gbuggow, yoa 
always went to their house f I generally stopped three days at a hotel, and after finishing 
business I generally stopped Saturday, Sunday, and Monday at their house. That -was in 
each month ? Nearly in each ihonth. Perhaps it might not be quite a month; Upon the 
average, I would say one week a month. Tou spent two or three days in their liouse in 
each month T Tes. Do you remember when you were in Qlasgow of stating something 
to Mrs FHtchard about a nurse, or did she speak to you about a nurse f The doctor wrote 
that he was either going to get a nurse, or had got one. But did Mrs Pritchard ? Never. 
Do you remember Mrs Pritchard saying to you that she did not want a nurse ? She may 
have said so, but I remember the doctor wrote saying he was going to get a nurse, or had 
got one, and it is quite possible Mrs Pritchard may have said that, but I cannot remember. 
Tou said you knew that Mrs Taylor took Batley's Sedative, though you did not know the 
name of it ? I knew she was taking medicine. Do you know where she got it ? She got 
it at Duncan & Flockhart^s, and at Faiigrieve's, in Clerk Street These were the two 
places she got it at ? Tes. Tou did not know the quantity she took f No. Only that 
she did get it and took it ? Tea. 
At this pointy the Court adjourned till ten next morning, having ssb till mx o'clock. 



THIRD DAY— Wkdnbsdat, Jult 5. 

Thb Court met again this morning, and resumed th» trial — the Lord Justice>Clerk, 
Lord Ardmillan, and Lord Jerviswoode presiding. 

The Solicitor-General, Mr Qifford, and Mr Crichton conducted the prosecution ; and 
Mr A. B. Clark, Mr Watson, and Mr Brand appeared for the prisoner. 

At five minutes past ten the prisoner took his seat in the dock, and immediately after 
his brother entered and took his seat by his side. The prisoner during the day pre- 
served the calm and attentive demeanour which has characterised him since the com- 
mencement of the trial. 

The first witness called was Alexander M'Call, Superintendent of Central District 
of Qlasgow Police — Mr Crichton — I am Superintendent of the Centoil District of Glas- 
gow Police. I apprehended the prisoner on Monday, 20th March. He was searched 
then. [Shown Nos. 9 and 10.] These letters were found on him. I visited his house, 
Clarence Place, on Tuesday, 21st. I searched his repositories. [Shown Nos. 19 and 
20'.] I found these in the consulting-room. I got a bottle from Mary M'Leod. [Shown 
85 B.] That is the bottle. She took it out of a chest of drawers which was standing on 
the stairhead in the passage on the top flat. There was a brownish-coloured liquid in 
the bottle. It was about half -full — up to about the middle of the upper label. I went 
back next day, the 22d. [Shown No. 86 C] I took possession of these seven paper 
packets. I found them in the consulting-room. [Shown No. 87 D.] I got this quart 
bottle in the same room in a locked press ; I think it was ginger-wine that was in it. 
The key of that press I found in the prisoner's pocket when apprehended. It was the 
press next the fire. [Shown 88 E.] I found ^is small phial also in the consulting- 
room ; there are the remains of a label bearing '' Timon.*' I found that in another press 
in the consulting-room — in an unlocked press. [Shown 89, 90, and 91.] These are three 
vials, two corks, and a glass-stopper. I got these in the unlocked press in the consulting- 
room. [Shown 92 G.] This phial I got on the mantel-piece in tiie ante-drawing-room. 
The cork now in it I believe was in it then. On the 23d I was back in the house, and 
got some things from Mary Patterson. [Shown 96 L.] I got these from Mary Patter- 
son. [Shown 97 M.] This bed-linen I also got from her. I was there also on SOth March. 
[Shown two bank pass-books, Nos. 100 and 101.] I got both these in the looked press in 
the consulting-room. Nos. 96 and 97 I handed to John Murray on the 29th, in the 
same state in which I got them. On 13th April I handed to Dr Penny all the bottles 
which have now been shown to me. [Shown Nos. 12, 13, and 14.] I found these in a 
desk in the consulting-room. They are two prescriptions and an envelope. [Shown 32 
to 37 inclusive. I found these letters in a bookcase in the consulting-room. [Shown 
Nos. 22 to 28 inclusive.] I found these letters in the same bookcase. [Shown Nos. 15 
and 16.] I found this prescription and envelope on SOth March on a table in the same 
room. [Shown Nos. 17 and 18.] I found this prescription and envelope on the same 
day^ and on the same table. These, were all the medical prescriptions I found. 
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CrooB-ezamined by Mr Clark— I did not take all the bottles in the ooneultiog-room. 
I left thirty-five phials or bottles in the unlocked press. In the locked press there was a 
bottle of brandy, a bottle with whisky, and some bottles labelled chloroform. The 
medicines were in the open press. Thes^ thirty-five bottles were examined by Drs 
M'Leod and M'Hattie in the place, and found to contain drugs which were not poison. I 
took all the bottles except the thirty-five. I gave the key of the locked press to the 
prisoner's brother, Charles, on 31st March, and what became of' the bottles left in it I 
don't know. ^ I handed over to the prisoner's agent tiie medicine bottles which Dr Penny 
did not retain; I handed them over in the same condition in which I found them. 
(Shown Nob. 32 to 87.] These were found in the bookcase in the consulting-room. 

John Mubsat— Mr Crichton— I am a sheriff-officer in Glasgow. [Shown No. 96 and 
No. 97 M.] I got those from Mr M'Call, and handed them over to Dr Maclagan in the 
«ame state in which I got them from Mr M^CalL [Shown No. 84 A.] I got that* parcel 
of tapioca from Mary Patterson on Saturday, Ist April. I took it to the County Build- 
ings, Glasgow, sealed it up, and handed it to Dr Penny, Glasgow, in the same state in 
which I had got it, except that I had sealed it up. [Shown No. 95 K.] I purchased 
this packet of tapioca from Messrs Burton & Henderson, tea and coffee merchimts, Glas- 
gow, on the 14th April I attached a label td it,' and gave it to Dr Penny in the same 
atate in which I got it from Burton & Henderson, except that I attached a label to it. 

• 

John Camfbsll — By Mr Gifford — I am manager of the Western Branch of the Glas- 
gow Apothecaries' Company, 251 Sauchiehall Street. I have known the prisoner by sight 
-for four years. He has not been in the habit of making purchases at our establishment 
till within the last eight or nine months. I have my books here, and the purchases he 
made are entered therein. He had a running account with us. [Shown No. 58.] That 
is an excerpt from our books of Dr Pritcharas account. That account contained the fol- 
lowing entries : — 1864, Sept. 19, — 10 grs. strychnine ; Nov. 4, — 4 <>z. tincture conii (t.c. 
hemlock); Nov. 16, — 1 oz. laudanum, 1 oz. tartar emetic; Nov. 24, — 1 oz. tincture 
aconite ; Dea 8, — 1 oz. Fleming's tincture aconite ; Dec. 9, — 1 oz. tincture conii ; 1865, 
Feb. 4, — 1 oz. tincture conii ; Feb. 7, — 1 oz. tartarised antimony, 1 oz. tincture aconite ; 
Feb. 0, — 1 oz. tincture aconite; Feb. 11, — 2 oz. tincture digitalis ; Feb. 18, — 2 oz. tincture 
coniL I have my books here from which this was excerpted. I made the excerpt and 
compared it carefully with my books. Dr Pritchard invariably got the articles mentioned 
here himself. He came to the shop and ordered them himself. Some he took away 
with him, and some were sent home. Some orders were taken by myself, and some by 
an assistant. The orders taken by the assistant were : — On November 24, 1 oz. tincture 
aconite ; on December 9, 1 oz. tincture conii ; on February 4, 1 oz. tincture of coniL 
I did not get the orders for these personallv, but all the other orders were given to me 
personally by the prisoner. I am satisfied that the whole of these articles, not only 
those ordered from myself, but from the assistant, were furnished from our establishment. 
All the articles that I have read are poisons. Look at entry \mder date November 
16 — 1 oz. tartar emetic. Is that a large quantity? Tes. What is the ordinary dose 
when used as an emetic ? Two grains. How many grains are there in an oz ? 4354 
avoirdupois. An oz. is not a usual quantity for me to sell. I never sold an oz. to a medi- 
cal man in Glasgow before. On February 7th, I sold another oz. of tartarised antimony. 
The quantity of antimony which I sold the prisoner struck me. How much tartarised 
antimony may you have sold during a year to the medical profession in Glasgow and the 
whole public ? I think two oz. would serve us for twelve months. For the whole of 
your trade ? Yes ; for the whole of our trade. Have you a very large trade ? A very 
large dispensing business. Under date November 24 I observe an entry — " One ounce 
tincture of aconite." That is a large quantity — an unusual quantity to sell to one indi- 
vidual. There are other two entries of an ounce each also. The quantity I sold to the 
prisoner struck me as very unusual. It was Fleming's tincture of aconite I sold to him 
on 8th December. The difference between that and the other kind is, according to the 
new British Pharmacopoeia, that Fleming's is six times stronger than the ordinary tinc- 
ture of aconite. I believe an ounce or two ounces of Fleming's would cover the whole of 
my business during a twelvemonth. Fleming's is the kind principally prescribed in lini- 
ments. We do a large dispensing business. There is an entry of an ounce of tincture 
of digitalis on February 11. ^ Was that an unusual quantity ? Well, it is not un- 
usual. What are the other articles in the account which I have not asked you to 
read — what is the principal article ? Chloroform. The quantity of chloroform sold 
to the prisoner from July 13 to December 9, 1864, was very large, being 132 oz. That 
is a very unusual quantity. How much chloroform do you sell to the general public 
or to other medical men ? I could give you no idea, but it has nO relation at all to 
what the prisoner got — ^nothing like it in quantity. ' Do you mean that the prisoner 
got more than all your other customers put together? Yes. We supply medicines 
to a great many medical practitioners in Glasgow. I have been a dispensing apothecary 
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lor twenty-three years. In all my experience I never famuihed so much powoo to any 
medioal man. [Shown label I, No. 94, being six phials.] These are the kind of phials we 
use for tincture of aconite and for all purposes. I can. recognise on one of the phials part 
of the label '* Aco." I recognise these labels as portions of labels such as we use. WJien 
we furnished these phials we always labelled them. The hand-writing that is on the part 
of the label remaining on the phials I recognise as the handwriting of one of myaBaiat- 
ants. His name is "Mi Roee. 

JoHir GuKBUS — Mr Qifford — ^I am a chemist in Glasgow^ and my shop is in Sauchiehall 
Street I have known the prisoner since he came to Glasgow, fully thiee years ago. He 
came to my shop frequently and made purchases. I have my l^ger here showing his 
account; but I have also made an excerpt from that account, showing the articles i?vith 
which the prisoner was furnished from my shop. That excerpt is a correct one. The 
excerpt was then read by Mr Gifford, and was as follows: — 1865, February 18. — Two 
ounces solution morphia ; one ounce Fleming's tincture of aconite. March 8.— Solution 
of atropine, one drachm, with two gr. to drachm. March 9. — Solution of atropine, one 
drachm, with two grs. to drachm. March 18. — Half -ounce of Fleming's tincture of 
aconite. March 14.---Solution of atropine, one drachm, with two grs. to drachm. March 
16. — Solution of atropine, one drachm, with five grs. to drachm. The witness proceeded 
to say — All these articles were furnished to the prisoner. I could not say decidedly which 
of them were furnished to him by myself personally ; but some of them I prepared, while 
others were prepared by my assistant. They were just sent to order. Dr Pritchard gene- 
rally came himself and ordered them. To the best of my knowledge all these articles 
were furnished to Dr Pritchard at the dates specified. Tou know that ? They were 
furnished from my shop at the dates, so far as I could possibly say. Tou have no doubt 
of these articles being provided ? No ; I have none. 

Mr Clark — You say that because you saw these entries in your book ? Yes. And that 
is all you know about it ? No ; I furnished some of the articles myself. They were 
ordered either by the prisoner or by his direction, and sent to hiuL 

Ml* Gifford — To the best of my ^owledge I put up the tincture of aconite which was 
sent on the 18th of February, although I would not swear to it. Unless I saw the labe^ 
I could not swear to it. Then on the 7th of February I put up several phials for drops 
for the ear. I think I prepared the first solution of atropine on 8th March, and one or 
two of the other articles, but I could scarcely be positive. I am not sure whether it was 
I or my assistant who made up the half-ounce of aconite supplied on 13th March. I was 
in constant attendance at the shop. I rather think my assistant gave the most of the 
solutions of atropine, although one or two I gave mysell The prisoner generally gave 
his orders himself verbally. He did not often send written orders. 

Gross-examined by Mr Clark — ^You have no recollection of these articles being supplied 
to Dr Pritchard further than that the entries are in your book ? I have. What recollec- 
tion have you? I prepared some of the articles, and I know they were sent to Dr 
Pritchard. How do you know they were sent to him ? My assistant told me so. Your 
assistant told you ; but you do not know of your own knowledge ? Yes I do, for I pro- 
vided some of them myself. Did you send them away yourself ? I sent away the three 
dozen of phials, and I supplied the first ounce of aconite; I am pretty certain of that 
But you would not swear .to it ? No. Then, as to anything else, all the information yoa 
have is what your assistant told you ? I know the articles were sent. They were all 
entered by myself, and my assistant told me distinctly they were sent. That is just what 
your assistant told you. It is that, then, you are speaking from ? But I provided some 
of them myself. I know you spoke to the aconite and the phials ? Yes ; and some of 
the atropine. But, as to tiie rest, it is only from what your assistant told you that you 
know f I have no reason to doubt him. That is another question. What is his name f 
Girvan Brown ; he is not a witness in this case. 

Dr DouoLAB Maolagak — Solicitor-Gkneral— Dr Maclagan, you are Professor Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh ? I am. And have been long engaged 
as a medical practitioner in Edinburgh ? Yes. For many years ? Yes. And I believe 
you have also devoted considerable attention to chemistry ? Yes ; in its toxicological re- 
lations. In connexion witii poisons? Yes. On the 21st March last, I believe, yoa 
made a posMnortem examinacion of a body tibat was submitted to your examination, le- I 
presented to be the body of Mary Jane Taylor or Pritd&uxL ? Yes. And you prepared j 
a report of that po8t-morttm examination ? Yes. 

Dr Macls^san read the following report : — 

Medical Jt^port bif Drs Maclagan and LUtl^ohn o/post-mortem examination ofhody of 

Mrs Pritchard, 

EDnmnBQH, March 21, 1865. 
We, the undersigaed, in virtue of a warrant of the Sheriff of Lanarkshire of yesterday's 



date, concmred in, of this date, by the Skeriff-JSubetitiite of Bdinbniifh, at Ko. 1 Lander 
Road, Orange, examined a body identified in our presenoe as that of Mvy Jane Taylor or 
Pritchaxd, by the following witneMes : — Mary Baynor or Taylor, nster'in-law of the de- 
ceased ; Michael Taylor, father of the deceased ; Catherine Lattimer, serrant; and Mar- 
garet Dickson, servant. 

The body appeared to be that of a healthy woman, of about ihe age stated on the 
coffin-plate ^thirty-nine years. It was free from putresoency/ There was moderate pott- 
mortem liyldity and riffor mortis. Nothing was observed externally, except a yellow stain 
on the right side of the abdomen, looking like the remains of a sinapism. The expres- 
sion was placid. The pupils of the eyes natural. 

Head, — The vessels of the scalp were not loaded with blood. The veins on the surface 
of the brain were moderately full, especially at the posterior part. There was consider- 
able effusion of serum under the arachnoid membrane on the top of the brain, but not at 
the base. The brain itself was healthy, both as regards vascularity and consistence. 
The ventricles contained only a small quantity of serum. 

Orgam of Bespiration and CvrculaHon. — ^The windpipe was healthy. The right lung 
was quite healthy. The left lung was slightly adherent to the walls of the chest, at its 
apex, where there was a firm mass of old tubercular deposit, of the size of a haael nut, 
of cheeisy consistence, and unaccompanied by any traces of recent morbid action. There 
was a small amount of serum in ^e pericardium. The heart contained a little fluid 
blood in both cavities ; rather more in the right than in the left ventricle. In the right 
ventricle there was a small fibrous clot The heart and its valves were healthy. 

Organs of Digestion, — ^The gums and mucous membrane of the mouth were exsangnine, 
the lips dry, the pharynx and gullet perfectly healthy. The walls of the abdomen were 
loaded with fat, and so were the omentum and mesentery. The viscera presented no 
morbid appearance externally. The liver was natural : the gall-bladder full of bile. The 
spleen was healthy. The kidneys slightly congested. The stomach ' contained about 
three drachms of pinkish-gray ropy fluid, with some small masses of tenacious mucus 
mixed with it. The mucous membrane was generally healthy, but on the posterior 
wall, near to the cardia, there was a patch of punctif orm redness over a space of two inches 
square. The small intestines were lined wiili light gray mucus. The colon and rectum 
contained some yellow feculent matter, which nowhere was of solid consistence. The 
ileum, for about three inches of its length, at a part beginning about three inches above 
its termination in the colon, was closely contracted on itself. The mucous membrane of 
the rectum, throughout a good part of its extent, presented a superficial dark discoloration, 
as' if some black pigment were embedded in its substance. There was slight ramiform 
injection of the greater part of the mucous membrane of the rectum. There were several 
small patches of the same appearance at various points throughout the colon, and a few 
spots of similar vascular injection in the small intestines. 

UrvMfry and Genital Apparaita. — ^The urinary bladder contained about eight ounces 
of brownish yellow urine ; the womb and its appendages presented no morbid appearance 
beyond a slight ulceration of the cervix uteri. 

We have to report that this body presented no appearances of recent morbid action, 
beyond a certain amount of irritation of the alimentary canal, and nothing at all capable 
of accoimting for death. We have therefore secured the alimentary canal and its contents, 
the heart and some of the blood, the liver, the spleen, the left kidney, and the urine, in 
order that these may be submitted to chemical analysis. 

(Signed) Douolas Haolaoan. 

HsimT D. LiTTLEJOHN. 

Solicitor-General— That is a true report ? That is a true report. 

Read your chemical report, Dr Hadagan, now. Dr Maclagan read a part of his report, 
dated 11th April 1865, but he was interrupted in the reading in order that Drs Gamgee 
and Littlejohn might speak to the parts of the report referring to what they had done 
during Dr Haclagan's absence in London. ^ 

[Dr Arthur Gamgee, assistant to Dr Maclagan, and Dr Littlejohn, were here called, and 
gave evidence that the statement in Dr Maclagan's report of what they had done m his 
absence in London was a correct statement.] 

Dr M y/^lngan was again called, and read the remaining portions of the report. The fol- 
lowing is a complete copy of the report : — 

Cktmical Report hy Dr Madagan, Death of Mrs Pritekard. 

EDnrBtTBom 11th AprU 1865. 
I have subjected to chemical examination the various organs, ana contents of organs, 
removed by Dr Littlejohn and myself from the body of Mrs Mary Jane Taylor or Pritchard, 
at the post-mortem examination on 2lBt March, and I have to report the following as the 
results which I have obtained :— • 
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It haTuig been stated to me that antimony was suspected in this case, immpdiately on 
returning from the poit^mortem esuminatioD, I made a trial experiment in presence of I>r 
Littlejo^f and my asslBtant, Dr Arthur Gamgee, with three draohms of the mine, and 
obtained from this unmistakable evidence of the presence of antimony. Being obliged, 
in consequence of the death of a relative, to go to London, and having, by the above 
experiment^ ascertained that my researches must be directed towards the diBCoyery of 
antimony, I requested Dr Ghimgee, in conjunction with Dr Littlejohn, to carry on the 
following preliminary process in mv absence. The whole contents of the intestines were 
evaporated to dryness on a water bath, so as to obtain a solid residue ; one-half of this 
residue was digested with water acidulated with tartaric add, and filtered, by which a 
solution measuriug two ounces and five drachms was obtained, in which any antimony 
present in the intestines would be found. One ounce of this fluid was subjected to a 
stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and the orange-yellow precipitate which formed was 
collected on a filter and washML This precipitate, and the remainder of the tartaric acid 
solution, were reserved for my examination on my return to Edinbuigh on the 24th 
March. I then subjected these materials to the following examination. The orange- 
yellow precipitate was boiled in a tube with pure hydrochloric acid, and the solution thus 
obtained was mixed with water, when a white precipitate formed. The fluid containing 
this precipitate was again subjected to a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gai^ and again 
gave a deposit of an oraDge-yeUow colour, One fluid cuuchm of the tartaric acid solution 
was treated by Reinsch's method, and another fluid drachm was treated by Marshes pro- 
cess. By each of these well-known methods, and thus operating upon a quantity of fluid 
corresponding to a forty-second part of the contents of Uie intestines, I obtained unequi- 
vocal evidence of the presence of antimony. By digesting a small quantity of the dned 
residue of the intestinal contents with distilled water, filtering and subjecthig the filtrate 
to Beinsch's process, I readily ascertained that the antimony was here present in the form 
•of a compound soluble in water. There are only two preparations of antimony oocurring 
in commerce which are soluble in water ; the one of these, the chloride, is a strongly acid, 
•dark brown, corrosive fiuid, totally unsuited for internal administration; the other is what 
is known scientifically as tartarised antimony, and popularly as tartar emetic, a colourless 
substance, possessed of comparatively littie taste, and in daily use as a medicinal agent. 
I have no doubt^ and shall assume in the following statements, that the antimony found 
in Mrs Pritchard's body was taken in this form. The remainder of the acid solution, 
amounting to one ounce and three drachms, was subjected to a process intended to deter- 
mine the quantity of antimony present in the contents of the intestines; but though the 
presence of this metal was determined with the greatest facility, I found that the amount 
■. yielded by the materials which I used was too small to enable me to weigh it with suf- 
ficient accuracy. I also made an etperiment with the contents of the intestines, directed 
towar^ the discovery of vegetable poisons. It is sufficient on this subject to say, that 
the result was entirely negative. I then subjected to analysis the following fluids and 
solids removed from the body of Mrs Pritchard. 

1. Contents of Stomach. — These amounted to little more than half-an-ounce, and were free 

.from all odour of any poisonous drug. They were subjected, in the first place, to what is 

known as " Stas's process," for tiie separation of vegetable poisons, but not a trace of any 

of these was detected. The whole residues of this operation were preserved and subjected 

. to examination for antimony, but none was found. 

2. The Urine, — The presence of antimony having been already ascertained in this se- 
cretion, the remainder, amounting to seven ounces, was employed to determine its quan- 
tity. The process followed here was a well-known one, by which the antimony is obtained 
in the form of sulphuret, after destroying the organic matter by means of hydrochloric 

..acid and chlorate of potash. The quantity of sulphuret was readily weighed, and found 
to be rather more than one-tenth of a grain (0*1078 grain.) This corresponds to nearly 
-one-fourth of a grain ('218 grain) of tartar-emetic. 

3. The Bile. — A little more than half-an-o\mce of this fluid was obtained from the gall- 
bladder. By Reinsch's process fifty minima readily gave an antimonial deposit. The 
remainder of the bile, amounting to four drachms, was used to determine the amount of 
antimony in it, and it yielded sulphuret of antimony, corresponding to more than one-tenth 
of a grain (0*121 grain) of tartar-emetic. 

4. The Blood. — The total quantity was six and a-half ounces. One ounce was subjected 
to Reinsch*s process, and readily gave evidence of the presence of antimony. 

5. The Liver. — The weight of this organ was found to be thirty-six ounces, a portion 
weiring less than ^ur ounces (1460 grains) was subjected to Reinsch's process, and a suf- 
ficient amoimt of antimony was found to coat rather more than four square inches of 
copper folL Although the existence in the liver of an abundance of antimony was to my 
mind satisfactorily established by the appearance of the coated copper foil, I deemed it 
right to employ a portion of the product thus obtained for confirming, by another test, 
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he presence of antimony in the body of Mrs Pritchard. For this purpose a piece of the 
opper foil^ one inch long and half-an-inch broad, was boiled in a dilute solution of pure 
iaustic potash, the copper foil being from time to time freely exposed to the air. The 
ioating disappeared from the copper, and a solution was obtained, which, when acidulated 
ivith. hydrochloric acid, and subjected to a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, gave an 
orange precipitate, which again was dissolved in strong hydrochloric acid; this acid solu- 
tion gave, on being mixed with water, a white turbidity, which again was turned orange 
by sulphuretted hydrogen. Another portion of the coated foil, measuring half-an-inch 
square, was heated in a fine glass tube, with a view to ascertaining the presence or absence 
of arsenic, -which occasionally exists as an impurity in compounds of antimony. No 
arsenic, how^ever, was found, nor had any been observed in the previous trial of the con- 
tents of the intestines by Marsh's process. Finding antimony thus abundantly in the 
liver, I made an experiment to determine its actual quantity in that organ. For this 
purpose I operated upon one thousand grains, by the process described above for deter- 
mining the presence of antimony, and obtained an amount of antimony in the state of 
snlphuret (0*1234 grain) corresponding to a quarter of a grain (0*25 grain) of tartar-emetic ; 
the amount contained in the whole liver being almost exactly four grains (8*93 grains.) 

I next examined the remainder of the soHd organs removed from the body of Mrs Prit- 
chard, and have to state, that I have found more or less of antimony in the whole of 
them. I operated in no instance upon more than 350 grains, in every case following 
Reinsch's process. I thus obtained the evidence of the presence of antimony in the 
spleen, kidney, muscular substance of the heart, coats of the stomach, coats of the rectum, 
brain, and uterus. On the 29th of March I received from the hands of John Murray, sheriff- 
officer, Glasgow, two parcels of clothes, with sealed labels attached to them, with a view to 
my examining some stains upon them. One of these labels bore, *' Police Office, Glasgow, 
Central District, 23d March 1865. Found in the house of Dr Pritchard, 131 Sauchiehall 
Street, and referred to in the case of himself. (Signed) A. M'Call, Audlet Thomson." 
The label was signed by John Murray in my presence, and initialed by me. On the back 
o£ the label was the following list of the articles attached to it : — " One night-dress, 1 
chemise, 1 night-cap, 3 handkerchiefis, 1 knitted woollen semet^ a pair of worsted stock- 
ings, 1 woollen polka." The other label was similarly dated and signed, the list on the 
back being — " 2 sheets, 2 pillow cases, 2 towels, 1 toilet cover." I examined such of the 
stains on these articles as appeared of importance, confining my experiments to a search 
for antimony, and I have to state, that whilst with many of the stains the result was en- 
tirely negative, I found antimony on the following : — 1st, On the chemise, from a stain 
obviously of discharge from the bowels, and which had been marked by me A. 2d, On 
one of the sheets, distinguished by me as No. 1, in a stain marked by me B. 3d, On the 
other sheet) distinguished by me as No. 2, in a stain obviously of urine, marked by me 
A. 4th, On a toilet cover, in a stain of a reddish colour, looking like a wine stain. It is 
hardly necessary to state tiiat the materials employed in all these chemical operations had 
been ascertained to be entirely free from all metallic impurity. From the experiments, 
the details of which are given above, I have been led to the following condusions : — 1st, 
That Mrs Pritchard had taken a large quantity of antimony in the form of tartar emetic. 
2d, That having regard to the absence in her case of any morbid appearances sufficient to 
account for death, and to the presence in it of a lai^ quantity of a substance known to 
be capable of destroying life, her death must be ascribed to the action of antimony. 8d, 
That it is most unlikely that this poison was taken in a single large dose. Had this been 
the case, I should have expected to. have found some more decided evidence of irritant 
action in the mouth, throat, or alimentary canal. 4th, That from the extent to which 
the whole organs and fluids of the body were impregnated with it, it must have been 
taken in repeated 'doses, the aggregate of which must have amounted to a large quantity. 
5th, That from the large amount found in the liver, from its ready detection in the 
blood, and from its being found passing so copiously out of the body by the bile and 
urine, it is probable that some of the poison had been taken at no greater interval than a 
period of a few days previous to death. 6th, That I am inclined to believe that it had 
not been administered, at all events in any great quantity, within a few hours of her 
death. Had this been the case, I would have expected to have found at least some traces 
of it in the contents of the stomach, and more in the contents of the intestines ; whereas 
none was found in the former, and the amount found in the latter seems to be amply 
^^counted for by the bile impregnated with the poison discharged into them from the 
liver. 7th, That the period over which the administration had extended cannot be deter- 
mined by mere chemical investigation, but must be deduced from the history of the case, 
with which I am unacquainted. Douglas MaOLagan. 

The Solicitor-Qenenu— That is a true report ? Tes. 

Br ]tfaclagan then read the following report, giving the results of a pasPmoriem ex- 
aoiination of the body of Mrs Taylor made by himself and Dr Littlejohn : — 
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Medical Repmi hy Drt Maclagan and LitU^ohn of PoU- mortem SxaminoHon of body of 

Mrs Taylor, 

Edinbuigh, 30th March 1 865. 

In virtue o£ a warrant of the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, dated 28th March 1865, aad. con- 
curred in on 29th March by Uie Sbcriff-Bubetitute of Mid-Lothian, we this day, at the 
Grange Cemetery, examined the body of Mrs Jane Taylor, who was buried there at the 
beginning of the present monthi The ooffin was exhumed in our presence, and was found 
to bear on the plate " Jane Taylor, died 25th February 1865, aged 71 yeanu^' A portion 
of the earth from above the coffin was secured for chemical examination. The coffin, and 
subsequently the features of the deceased, were identified in our presence by the follow- 
ing witnesses :— Mr Michael Taylor ; Dr M. W. Taylor ; Maigaret Dickson; James Thom- 
son ; John Moffat ; David Glen ; and Bobert Grant. The ooffin was entire. The follow- 
ing were the appearances observed by us in the body of Mrs Taylor : — 

JExternaUt/f it presented the appearance of great freshness. There was some red j>ost- 
mortem coloration of the shoulders and back. The abdomen was slightly green OT^er a 
space of not more than four inches by three. There was a little mouldiness on the face, 
but there wee no putrefactive disfigurement of the countenance. The expression was 
placid, and a little florid colour was visible on the cheeks. 

Head, — ^The scalp was not congested. The dura mater was firmly adherent to the aknll 
at several points, especially at the frontal bone, and in the right temporal fossa, at which 
places the inner table of the skull exhibited rough elevations and depressions^ to which 
the dura mater was attached. These were of old standing. A small quantity of fluid 
blood, which had exuded from a vein torn in removing the skull-cap, was found on the 
upper part of a posterior lobe of the left hemisphere. It was entirely a pogi^nortem oc- 
currence. The blood was at once washed away by a little water poured gently upon it, 
and the brain and membrane beneath it were found quite in a natural state. There was 
a small amount of sub-arachnoid effusion, obviously also tk pott^mortem phenomenon, as it 
was found only at the back part of the brain, and was unaccompanied by any appearance 
of inflammatoiy action. The blood-vessels of the brain were not congested. The ventri- 
cles contained less than a teaspoonf ul of clear serum. The brain throughout was remaz^- 
ably fresh. Every part of it was most carefully scrutinised, but at all points it was found 
pezfectly healthy, both externally and internally, equally as regards consistence, colour, 
and structure. There was a tiining amount of atheromatous deposit on the coats of the 
vessels at the base of the brain, but much less than might have been expected in a per- 
son seventy-one years of age. 

OrgaaM of MeipiraHon and CHrculation. — The mucous membrane of the trachea was 
little, if at all, altered by putrefaction, being only slightly reddened, and lined by a little 
colourless mucus. The lungs were remarkably healthy, there being no trace of anything 
noteworthy about them, except some old adhesions of the left pleura. The pericardium 
y^as healthy, and contained no serum. The heart was laige, and weighed sixteen ounces. 
It had a considerable layer of fat over its surface, was slightly dilated, particularly on the 
right side,, but all its valves were quite healthy. There was about one ounce and a half 
of fluid blood, along with a fibrinous coagulum in the right ventricle. The left ventricle 
was almost empty. The vense cavsd contained half coagulated blood. The aorta was 
quite i^ee from atheromatous deposit. 

Organs of Digestion, — The gums and mucous membrane of the mouth, the pharynx, 
and gullet, were perfectly healthy. The walls of the abdomen were loaded with fat, and 
so were the omentum and mesentery. The stomach contained five ounces of turbid 
yellow fluid, and some small masses of undigested food. The mucous membrane was 
free from disease, and presented only some post-mortem blackening at several points, and 
a yellow coloration from contact with the contents. The intestines presented diffuse 
post-mortem redness externally at several points, but nowhere exhibited any distinct mor- 
bid appearances. A portion of the ileum, about four inches in length, and about three 
feet above the caecum, was closely contracted upon itself. The small intestines contained 
only a lining of pinkish-gray mucus. There was a small amount of yellow fluid fseces in 
the caecum and rectum. The large intestines elsewhere contained only a lining of pink- 
ish-gray mucus. The mucous membrane of the intestines everywhere was perfectly 
healthy. The rectum at one or two points, especially close to the anus, presented* 
slightly the appearance of a black pigment matter imbedded in its mucous membrane. 
The other oigans of the abdomen were healthy. 

Urinary and Genital Apparatus. — The bladider was contracted, and contained only a 
little mucus. The uterus and its appendages were healthy. 

We have to report that we have not been able to discover in the body of Mrs Taylor 
any morbid appearance capable of accounting for her death, and are of opinion that the 
cause of her death cannot be determined without chemical analysis. We have therefore 
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lecured for this purpose, the alimentary canal and its contents, the heart and some of 
^kkG blood, the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, the bladder and uterus, and a portion of the 
brsun, which have been left in the custody of Dr Maclagan. 

DonaLAS Maglagan. 

HeNBT D. LiTTLBJOHir. 

Xiord Justice*Glerk — That report is signed by yourself and Dr Littlejohn ? It is. 
Soliciior-Qeneral — And it is a true report ? Yes. 

Dr Maclagan next read the following report of the chemical analysis of the Tarious 
tilings mentioned at the end of last report : — 

ChenUcotl Report hy Dr Madagan. Deailh of Mrt Taylor, 

Edinbubgh, \Zik April 1865. 

I have subjected to chemical examination the Tarious organs and fluids removed by 
I>r Littlejohn and myself from the body of Mrs Jane Taylor at onv post-^nwrtem examina- 
tion on 30th March, and have to report on them as follows : — 

CorUenU of the Stomach. — These, which amounted to five ounces, were, in the first place, 
subjected to the process known as that of Stas, for the detection of the active principles 
of vegetable poisons. The result, however, was that no trace of any of these was detected. 
A special test was also applied, with the view of discovering in the stomach meconic acid, 
one of the characteristic constituents of opium, but in this also I was unsucoes^ul. The 
residues of the above process were reserved to be tested for metallic poisons, and a pre- 
liminary trial, by Reinsch's method, having revealed in the contents of the stomach the 
presence of antimony, I subjected the whole to a process by which I was enabled to deter- 
mine the amount of this metal. This process was as follows : — The materials were boiled 
with pure hydrochloric acid and copper foil, so long as the latter continued to receive on 
its polished surface a deposit of antimony. The foil thus coated was boiled with a weak 
solution of pure potash, the foil being from time to time exposed to the air, and the 
antimony was thus dissolved. The fluid, after being acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
was subjected to a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and yielded an orange-coloured 
deposit of sulphuret of antimony. This was further purified by dissolving it in a weak 
solution of sidphide of sodium, from which it was again precipitated by hydrochloric 
acid and weighed. Assuming, for reasons to be afterwards given, that the antimony 
existed in the form of tartar emetic, the amount of this represented by the sulphuret 
which. I obtained from the stomach was a little more than a quarter of a grain (0*279). 

Contents of Intettinea, — The whole contents were evaporated at a genUe heat on the 
water bath, and a dry residue obtained, which weighed four hundred and thirty grains. 
Ten grains of this residue, on being subjected to Reiosch's process, yielded a characteristic 
deposit of antimony. To determine in what form this antimony existed, other ten grains 
were treated with cQstiUed water, the solution filtered, and the fluid subjected to Beinsch's 
process. A characteristic antimonial deposit was obtained, thus proving that this metal 
was present in a soluble form. There are only two soluble forms of antimony met with 
in commerce. One of these, the chloride, is a dark-coloured, acid, corrosive fluid, totally 
unsuited for internal administration. The other is what is known scientifioally as tartar- 
ised antimony, and popularly as tartar emetic, a colourless substance possessed of com- 
paratively little taste, and in daily use as a medicinal agent. I have no doubt that it was 
in this laist form that the antimony had been taken which I found in the alimentary canal 
of Mrs Taylor. I endeavoured to determine, by the process formerly mentioned, the 
amount of antimony in the contents of the intestines, and for this purpose one hundred 
grains of the dried residue were boiled with hydrochloric acid and copper foil. The 
amount of foil coated was one and a-half square inches, but the deposit was too small to 
enable me with confidence to make it the subject of a quantitative determination. 

A piece of the coated copper, half-an-inch square, was heated in a tube to ascertain the 
presence or absence of arsenic, which occasionally occurs as an impurity in tartar emetic, 
but none was found. 

TTie Blood. — Of this, six and a-half ounces were obtained at the pott-mortem examina- 
tion. One ounce was subjected to Reinsch's process, and a characteristie antimonial de- 
posit was obtained. 

The Liver. — This organ weighed two pounds six and a-half ounces. Two hundred and 
twenty grains were subjected to Reinsch's process, and two pieces of copper foil were 
coated with a characteristic deposit of antimony. One of these was made use of to con- 
firm, though this was not necessary, the fact^ that the deposit on it was antimony. For 
this porpose it was, by the process already described, converted into sulphuret^ which 
again was dissolved in strong hydrochloric acid. The solution thus obtained became 
milky on the addition of water, and on being a second time exposed to sulphuretted hyd- 
rogen gas again yielded the orange-coloured sulphuret. These reactions are conclusive as 
to the deposit on the foil being antimony. I determined the amount of antimony in the 
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liver. For this purpose I operated upon a thousand grains by the method already de- 
scribed, and obtained a quantity of sulphuret, indicating that the Hver contained rather 
more than one grain and a tenth (1*151 grains) of tartar emetic I also examined the 
other solid oigans and tissues removed from Mrs Taylor's body, in each case foUo'wisg 
Beinsch's method, and in each case obtaining on the copper a diaracteristic antimonial 
deposit I thus found that there was more or less of antimony present in the muscular 
substance of the heart, the spleen, the kidney, the coats of the stomach, the coats of the 
rectum, the uterus, and the brain. « 

Lastly f As Mrs Taylor's body had been exhumed, I thought it my duty to exaznine 
some of the earth in which it had been interred, although this was superfluous, from the 
facts that the soil of the cemetery was dry and the coffin entire. For this purpose I boiled 
eight ounces of the earth in water, filtered and concentrated the decoction, and subjected 
it to Beinsch's process, but it was found not to contain a trace of soluble antimony, and 
was therefore incapable of impregnating with this metal any body buried in it. 

Cross-examined by Mr A. R Gark — I understand that the first experiment you made 
was the experiment made upon the urine f Yes. When yon obtained unmistakable 
evidence of the presence of antimony, by what process did you- arrive at the conclusion ? 
By performing Beinsch's process, and gettmg the characteristic violet deposit upon the 
copper. You did not carry it further ? No. That is the way you obtained immistakable 
evidence of the presence of antimony T Yes. In your opinion as a chemist is that con- 
clusive proof of the presence of antimony ? I i&ould not consider a case thoroughly 
worked out on that alone, but as a trial experiment, to my mind it was quite unmistakable. 
Is it unmistakable ? I think so. Being unmistakable, is there any necessity of going 
further ? It is better, I thmk, in every case to carry assurance to the minds of other 
people by adding a further corroborative test. I understand that in your opinion the 
characteristic deposit upon the copper is conclusive of the presence of antimony ? Yes ; 
quite satisfactory to my mind. I understand that Beinsch's process consists in producing 
upon the copper foil a certain coloured deposit ? Yes. That is the beginning and the 
end of the process ? Yes ; properly speaking. That deposit which you procured upon 
the copper may be subsequently tested in other ways, but that is not an essential part of 
Beinsch's process ? No. But I understand you proceeded so far as to get this deposit 
on the copper by Beinsch's test, which you held to afford immistakable evidence of anti- 
mony ? Yes, in the urine. After you had done so you had to leave for London, and the 
preparatory work was done by Drs Qamgee and Littlejohn. Were the rest of the experi- 
ments conducted by yourself ? Yes. The whole of them ? Yes. From the beginning 
to the end ? Yes. You performed the experiments upon the contents of the intestines 
with a view to enable you to determine the quantity of antimony ? Yes. The result 
was that you found a quantity so small that you could not determine it by weight ? Yes ; 
by that particular process. The exact quantity in the intestines was so small that you 
could not make it out ? I could not make it out as a quantity. I could not weigh it 
satisfactorily. In these intestines what did you operate upon ? Upon the remains of the 
fluid that had been prepared in my absence by Dr Gamgee and Dr Littlejohn. Upon 
nothing else ? Nothing else. Only upon the solution which Dr Gamgee gave you ? 
Yes. Upon a portion of it ? Yes. Now, I should like you to teU me whether you 
handed any portion of the solution to Dr Penny ? None of tiie solution. Did you hand 
any part of the intestines to Dr Penny ? Yes ; some of the dried residue. You yourself 
did not know how the solution was prepared, or in what way the previous preparatory 
process had been carried through of preparing it ? I was merely informed that they had 
followed the instructions which I had given when I went away. VTould you tell me, re- 
ferring to your report, what was the amount of antimony that you found in the liver I 
(After referring to report.) A quarter of a grain to the thousand grains, corresponding - 
to tartar of emetic. But of sulphuret of antimony ? '1234 of a thousand grains. In 
making these experiments you did not find any traces of. mercury ? I did not ; not at 
the time. 

Solicitor-General — You gave to Dr Penny a variety of articles that were taken from the 
body of Mrs Pritchard, and also from the body of Mrs Taylor ? Yes. Just be kind 
enough to tell us what you handed to him from Mrs Pritchard's body. Yes ; a note 
made at the time by myself contains a short record of the proceedings. I delivered to 
Dr Penny at the University, from the body of Mrs Pritchard — (1) a portion of the rectum, 
(2) the piloric half of the stomach, (3) about half a kidney, (4) a portion (half) of the 
spleen, (5) a portion of the hearty (6) a portion of the brain, (7) 255 grains of dried con- 
tents of intestines. 225 or 255 ? Well, I am not very distinct about that. You gave 
him upwards of 200 grains ? Yes. Then a portion of liver, and a portion of blood. In 
glass bottles ? Yes ; all the things were either in jars or bottles. You handed them over 
to Dr Penny in your laboratory at the University ? Yes. Of Mrs Taylor's body you 
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deliyered to Dr Penny what articles ? First, a portion of liver ; second, a portion of heart ; 
then, one kidney; then, 100 grains of dried contents of intestines ; about one*half of the 
stomach ; a portion of the rectum ; and a portion of the blood. I beliere you f oimd no 
xnercury in your examination of the contents of the intestines ? No. You were requested 
subsequently to make an examination of a part of the residue of the contents of the in- 
testines of Mrs Pritchard ? Tes. When was that ? Last week. What I operated upon 
were the remains after the process that had been conducted by Dr Gamgee and Dr Litlie- 
John in my absence, and which had remained locked up. • 

Lord JusticerClerk — Tell me what you made an examinatioji of ? It was the solid 
residue that had remained after the tartaric acid fluid had been filtered through. 

Solicitor-Qeneral — ^And with what result ? I determined the presence of mercury, and 
found a considerable quantity of antimony remaining in it. Just give us as accurately 
as you can the result, and state how much antimony was found ? I got a clear fluid by 
operating upon that residue with chlorate of potash and hydrochloric acid ; and then pass- 
ing sulphuretted hydrogen, I got a precipitate of a dirty orange colour, which was col- 
lected, washed, and boiled in strong hydrochloric add. The yellow colour disappeared, 
and the precipitate became black. The hydrodoric solution was then mixed with water 
and tartaric acid, and it gave an orange precipitate which, when collected and weighed, 
amounted to 0*082, equal on the whole to 1*265 of sulphin*et of antimony. Is that one 
grain and 265 decimal parts of a grain you mean ? Yes. That is about a grain and a 
quarter is it not ? Yes ; rather more. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — In what quantity of solid residue ? In the whole that remained. 

Solicitor>Gton«ral — What would be the weight of it ? It would be impossible to estimate 
the weight, because it had been in water, and had then been kept in a jar. It was not a 
thing to be weighed. In short, it was more antimony than you found in the contents of the 
intestines after the precipitate obtained by Dr Littiejohn and Dr Gamgee ? Quite so. Dr 
liittlejohn and Dr Gamgee treated the solid residue of one-half of the contents of the in' 
testines, in my absence. They filtered the clear tartaric add, and the result is given in 
my first report. The solid matter of that not dissolved by the tartaric acid was kept on 
the filter. It was that that was operated upon, and therefore it was the solid residue of 
the one-half of the intestines, minus, of course, what had been dissolved by the tartaric 
acid. Then it was so much antimony which their process had not extracted ? Yes. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — It was about a grain and a quarter ? Yes ; a grain and a quarter 
of sulphuret. And what is that in tartar emetic ? It is equal to 2*56 of tartar emetic. 

Solicitor General — That is rather more than two and a-haH of tartar emetic ? Yes^ 
rather more than two and a-half. Now, you have spoken of the precipitate you obtained 
becoming black ? Yes. What did that indicate ? It indicated the presence of sulphuret 
of mercury. Did you make a quantitative analysis to determine the amount? Yes. 
How much mercury did you find ? It was 0.0509 grains — 500 parts of a grain — ih» 
twentieth of a grain. 

Lord Justice-Clerk— That was mercuiy — ^in what form ? I cannot tell in what form. 

Solicitor-General — Did you estimate the total quantity of tartar emetic contained in 
the whole of the intestines from what you recovered ? I made a corroborative experiment 
along with that which I have just narrated on a little fresh portion of the dried contents. 
I took fifty grains of matter 'that had never been operated upon by any person before — what 
bad been got by simply evaporating to dryness. I worked by the process of chlorate ofi 
potash as before, and I got 0*138 of sulphuret of antimony, corresponding to 0'280 o£ 
tartar emetic. And what was the weight of the whole dried contents of ti^e intestines t 
1020 grains generally. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — So that the whole tartar emetic was ? In the whole of the con- 
tents of the intestines it would be 5*712. 

Solidtor-General — What do you mean by the contents of the intestines ? That which 
had originally been got out of uie intestinal canal from the stomach down to the rectum, 
and which had been evaporated to diyness as the first stage of the proceedings. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — Did you find any mercury in making that last experi- 
ment ? I did. What was the amount ? The amount in the experiment with the fifty 
grains of sulphuret of mercury was 0*0308 grains — 300 parts of a grain. In conducting 
your original experiments, did you carry any of them further than the mere obtaining 
the deposit on the foil ? Yes ; I boiled the copper foil in potash, so as to get the sul- 
phuret of antimony. In all cases ? No. Speakingof Mrs Pritchard's body, in what 
cases f It was partiy on the tartaric add solution. What do you mean by partly ? That 
process was followed out of testing the antimony by means of the solution in potash, both 
with the contents of the intestines and with the liver. In the other cases you rested 
satisfied with obtaining the deposit on the copper ? I ti^nk in all the other cases. In 
making these experiments which you have referred to upon the bed-dothes, and so on, 
did you cany your test further tlian the coloured deposit ? No. In the case of the exar 
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misAiion of Mn Taylor, did yoti proceed to the cIom of the experiments, or did you resb 
satisfied with the coloured depoeit ? I carried out the experiments in regard to the con- 
tents of the intestineB and the tiver f In the other caaee you did not ? No. 

Dr F&EDEBioK Penny — Solicitor-General — Ton are Professor of Chemistry in the An- 
dersonian University of Glasgow f Yes. You have, I believe, given much attention to che- 
mistry for many years? I have. Including great attention to the subject of poisons? Yes. 
You received from Professor Maclagan of Edinburgh the things which you heard men- 
tioned in the witnesd-box a little ago ? I did ; on the 10th April last. You made a 
chemical analysis of these ? I did. Dr Penny then read the following report : — 

Jiqxfrt of Analysis in ths Cass of the Death of Mrs PritcharcL 

" AkDBRSONIAN UNiyBBBITT, GLASGOW, 9th Mo^ 1865. 
** On Monday, the 10th of April last, I received from Dr Douglas Maclagan, at his labo- 
ratory in Edinburgh, the following articles, aU of which were certified to have been taken 
from the body of Mrs Pritchard '.-^ 

" No. 1. Pyloric half of stomach. \ 

„ 2. Nearly half of kidney, f These four articles were contained 

„ 8. Portion of rectum. I in a stoneware jar. 

„ 4. Portion of spleen. ) 

„ 5. Portion of liver in a glass jar. 

„ 6. Portion of brain in a glass jar. 

„ 7. Portion of heart in a glass bottle. 

„ 8. Portion of blood in a glass bottle. 

„ 9. 225 grains of dried contents of intestines in a glass bottle. 
'' The several vessels containing these articles were securely closed, and duly labelled. 
I brought them direct to Glasgow on the day referred to, and, in accordance with instnic- 
tions from the Crown- Agent, Edinburgh, I have, at my own laboratory, carefully analysed 
and chemically examined each and all of the said articles, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they contained any poisonous substance. 

Dried Contents of Intestines. — The investigation was commenced with the contents of 
the intestines. From the information which I received, my attention was particularly 
directed to the detection of antimony ; but, deeming it desirable to search for the presence 
of other metallic poisons, I subjected a portion of the said contents to the usual course of 
qualitative analysis for the detection of various metals of a poisonous nature. The results 
of this exhaustive examination gave distinct indications of the presence of antimony and 
mercury. For the purpose of establishing unequivocally the presence of these metals, 
and at the same time of estimating their quantities respectively, the following experiments 
were then carried out: — A known quantity of the said contents was dissolved with the 
usual precautions in hydrochloric acid, with the addition of chlorate of potash, and the 
solution being properly diluted with water, was subjected to the action of sulphureted 
hydrogen gas. An abundant black precipitate was obtained, which, by proper treatment, 
was separated into sulphide of antimony and sulphide of mercury. The sulphide of anti- 
mony, which was obtained of a fine orange-red colour, was washed, dried, and weighed. Its 
weight corresponded to a quantity of metallic antimony equal to 2*1 grains in one thousand 
parts of the dried contents of the intestines. The same sulphide was found to be readily 
soluble in sulphide of ammonium, and also in hydrochloric acid, and the acid solution, 
when poured into water, gave a white precipitate, and when boiled with copper-ribbon, 
deposited a violet-coloured coating on the suiface of the copper. The coated copper, on 
being heated in a glass tube, gave no distinct crystalline sublimate. All these results are 
eminently characteristic of sulphide of antimony when thus treated. The sulphide of 
mercury was black ; it was dissolved in nitric and hydrochloric acids, and the solution, 
being appropriately prepared, was treated with chloride of tin, A precipitate of metallic 
mercury was obtained, which, after being suitably washed and dried, was found to corres- 
pond to three grains in one thousand grains of the dried contents. A portion of this pre- 
cipitate, on being heated in a dry glass tube, gave a sublimate of mercury in brilliant and 
mirror-hke globules. Another portion was dissolved in nitric and hydrochloric acids, and 
the solution, after the removal of the excess of acid, was tested with caustic, potash, am- 
monia, and iodide of potassium, and with other re-agents and methods for the detection of 
mercury. In every case the peculiar reaction of that metal was satisfactorily produced. 
In order to corroborate the results of the foregoing experiments, another portion of the 
said contents of the intestines was subjected to Reinsch's process, and thiia was supple- 
mented by Marsh's process. By the former process copper-foil was coated with a deposit 
which presented the peculiar violet colour and the general appearance of metallic anti- 
mony ; and, by continuing the process till the copper foil ceased to be coated and the 
liquid was exhausted of separable matter, pieces of the copper foil were obtained with a 
grey coating, which, on being rubbed, became silvery and lustrous, like metallic mercuiy 
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wl&en similarly depoaitecL The coated copper was then digested in an aqueous solution of 
pure potash, and after being well washed and dried, it was cautiously heated in a small 
tube. A sublimate of metaUic mercury in minute lustrous globules was obtained; and 
this sublimate, when dissolved in the proper adds, yielded with the well-known tests — ^the 
chemical reactions of metallic mercury. The potash solution from the coated copper was 
then treated in the usual manner for the separation of antimony in the form of the orange- 
red sulphide, which, when collected and weighed, was found to correspond very closdy 
with the proportion obtained by the process previously described. The sulphide of anti- 
mony was soluble in sulphide of ammonium and in hydrochloric acid. The solution in 
hydrochloric acid gave a white precipitate when poured into water, and on being subjected 
to Marsh's process, deposited on a porcelain slab the characteristic stains of metallic anti- 
mony. In another experiment, a portion of the said contents was distilled with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, and antimony was detected in the distillate. With a view of 
ascertaining whether the antimony and mercury existed in a form soluble in water in the 
said contents of the intestines, a portion of these was macerated in distilled water, and the 
solution carefully tested for both metals. The presence of antimony was distinctly de-. 
tected, but no mercury. The said contents were also examined by Stas's method for 
aconite, morphia, and other organic poisons, but not the slightest evidence of the presence 
of such poisons was obtained. 

SUmack* — The stomach was analysed by the same methods as those applied to the dried 
contents of the intestines. It yielded antimony in appreciable proportions, but no 
mercury. The quantity of antimony obtained was equid to *05 of a grain in one thou- 
sand parts. The stomach was also minutely examined for morphia and aconite, but not 
a trace of these substances was obtained. 

Liver, — The liver was found to contain antimony, but no mercury. The proportion of 
antimony amounted to one-tenth of a grain in one thousand grains. 

Spleen. — The spleen yielded antimony in about the same proportion as that found in 
ijhe liver, and it also contained mercury in well-marked quantity. 

Kidney, — The kidney yielded about the same proportion of antimony as the liver, and 
it was also found to contain an extremely minute trace of mercury. 

Heart. — The heart yielded antimony in a proportion rather liurger than that found in 
the liver. It also contained mercury in smaller quantity than the spleen. 

Brain. — The brain contained antimony in less quantity than the liver, but it yielded 
no mercury. 

Blood, — ^The blood contained a small quantity of antimony, and also a faint trace of 
mercury. 

Rectum. — ^The rectum yielded antimony, but in less quantity than the liver. It afforded 
no indications of mercury. 

Having deliberately considered the results of my experiments upon the article^sub- 
jected to analysis, I have arrived at the following conclusions : — 

Ist^ That all the parts of the body examined by me contained antimony. 2d, That in 
the dried contents of the intestines the antimony was partly in a form soluble in water, 
and most likely in the state of tartar emetic or tartarised antimony. In the liver, kid- 
ney, and the other viscera, the antimony was deposited in a state insoluble in water. 8d, 
That the contents of the intestines contained the largest proportion of antimony, next 
the heart, then the liver, kidney, and spleen ; less in the stomach ; and the smallest 
quantity in the rectum, brain, and blood. Not knowing the total weight either of the 
contents of the intestines, or of the several organs here enumerated, I was unable to cal- 
culate the total quantity of antimony in these matters, either separately or conjoined. 
4th, That the contents of the intestines, the spleen, the heart, the blood, and the kidney, 
contained mercury ; but that none of this metal was present in the liver, stomach, rec- 
tum, and brain. That» in all these matters, the mercury was in a state insoluble in water ; 
and this result is quite consistent with the known property of mercury to form insoluble 
combinations with animal substances, even though it had been taken or administered in 
a soluble form during life. 5th, That the largest quantity of mercury was contained in 
the contents of the intestines, next in the spleen and heart, and extremely minute traces 
in the blood and kidney. 6th, That the presence of antimony and mercury in the con- 
tents of the intestines, indicates that these metals were being passed from the deceased 
\xp to the time of death. 7th, That no other metallic poison was contained in the mat- 
ter examined. 8th, That no aconite, morphia, or other vegetable poison, discoverable by 
chemical processes^ was contained either in the contents of the intestines, or in the 
stomach. 9th, Not having detected any organic poison, either in the said contents of the 
intestines or in the stomach, it was not necessary to examine the other articles for such 
poisonS) and more especially as the quantities of these matters received for analysis were 
too small to hold out any prospect A a successful result. 
All this I certify on soul and minadfnififti 
Qlasoow, 9<4 May 1865. Fbedebick Penitt. 
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Solicitor-Oeneral— Is that a true report ? It i§. You also at the same time receiTed 
from Dr Madagan portionB of the body of Mrs Taylor f Yes. And you made a similar 
analysis of these ? Yes. 

Dr Penny then read the following report : — 

Report ofAnalyHs in the CoLte ofihe DeatJi of Mrs Taylor, 

Andebsonian Univjebsitt, Qlasqow, 9th May 1865. 

On the same day and occasion that I received the articles in the case of the death of 
Mrs Pritchard, Dr Douglas Maclagan delivered to me the following articles, certified to 
have been taken from tiie body of Mrs Taylor : — 1. Portion of liver in stoneware jar; 2. 
Portion of stomach in glass bottle ; 3. Portion of heart in glass bottle ; 4. One kidney in 
glass bottle; 5. Portion of rectum in glass bottle; 6. Portion of blood in glaaa bottle; 
7. 100 grains of dried contents of intestines. 

The vessels containing these articles were securely dosed and duly labelled, and were, 
on the day referred to, brought by me direct to Glasgow. 

I have subjected all the articles above enumerated to a course of analysis and chemical 
examination similar to that applied to the artides in the case of Mrs Piitchard. The 
. following were the results obtained : — 

Idver, — In the liver the presence of antimony was unequivocally detected, •and a quan- 
titative estimation gave *047 of a grain in 1000 grains of this organ. A careful analysis 
was also made for the presence of mercury, but not the slightest trace was detected. 

Stomach. — The stomach yielded about the same proportion of antimony as that found 
in the liver. No mercury was detected. The stomach was also minutely examined by 
Stas's process for aconite and morphia^ but not a trace of these poisonous alkaloids was 
obtained. 

Htart — The heart was found to contain antimony in less proportion than the liver. 
It yielded no mercury. 

Kidney, — The kidney yielded about the same quantity of antimony as the heart It 
gave a marked quantity of mercury. 

Rectum. — The rectum gave antimony, but no mercury. 

Blood, — In tiie blood, antimony was detected in rather larger proportion than in the 
heart No mercury was detected. 

Dried Contents of Intestines. — In the dried contents of the intestines, antimony was 
found to the extent of '583 parts in 1000 parts by weight It was partly present in a 
form soluble in water. No mercury was detected. The said contents were also carefully 
analysed for aconite and morphia^ but no evidence of the presence of these poisons was 
obtained. 

Fr^ a careful consideration of the results of the analysis «and examination of the 
above-named articles, I am clearly of opinion that they are condusive in showing : — 
Ist^ That all the artides subjected to analysis contained antimony. 2d, That the dried 
contents of the intestines contained the largest proportion of antimony ; next, the liver 
and stomach ; then the blood, and in less quantity in the heart, kidney, and rectum. 3d, 
That part of the antimony in the contents of the intestines is in a form soluble in water. 
4th, That the kidney was the only artide in which mercuiy was detected. 5th, That 
neither the stomach nor the contents of the intestines contsoned aconite or morphia in 
quantity sufficient to be detected by known chemical processes. 6th, That the artides 
subjected to analysis contained no oUier metallic poison than antimony and mercury as 
reported above. 

To the truth of this report I hereby certify on soul and consdence. 

Qlasqow, 9th May 1865. Fbedebick Pennt. 

Solidtor«€leneral — Now, that is a true report T It is. You also made a report on certain 
articles which were delivered to you by Mr M'Gall, Superintendent of Police ? Yes. 
Dr Penny then read the following report : — 

Report of Analysis of certain Articles referred to in ihe case of Dr Pritchard. 

Andebsoioan UNivEBSitT, GLASGOW, 17t^ May 1865. 

On Thursday, the 13th of April last, Alexander M'Call, Superintendent of Police/ 
delivered to me, at my laboratory, the following productions, having sealed labds attached, 
referring to the case of Dr Pritchard : — ^A glass bottle, labelled '' Bailey's Sedative Solu- 
tion," [B.] A bundle of seven small paper packages [C] A quart wine bottle, con* 
taining ginger wine, [D.] A small glass vial, containing a white powder, [E.] Three 
small vials, two corks, and one stopper, securely tied toge^er, [F.] Six smaU vials and six 
corks, attached with string, [I.] On the same day and occasion, John Murray ddivered to 
me a paper package, having labels attached, marked A, and containing tapioca. On FtidiJ 
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the 2lBt April last^ Alexander H'Call delivered to me a small glass phial, with label attached, 
marked G, and also a piece of cheese, marked H. On Thursday the 11th inst., John Murray 
deliyered to me a paper package, with label attached, marked E, and containing tapioca. 
In accordance with instructions received from John Qemmel, Esq., Proourator-FiBcal, I 
have made a careful analysis uAd chemical examination of the contents of the several pro- 
«luctions above enumerated. My experiments and investigations gave the following re- 
aults, which, for the facility of reference, are reported in alphabetic order : — ^This paper 
package [A] contained 2850 grains of tapioca. The presence of antimony, in the form of 
tartaiised antimony, was unequivocally detected. Its amount was found to be equal to 
4*62 grains in the pound of tapioca. Not a trace of mercury was detected. This bottle 
[B] contained one ounce and five drachms of a dark brown liquid, having the odour and 
general appearance of Batley's Solution of opium. It was found to contain an appreciable 
quantity of antimony in a soluble form. The amount was equal to 1*5 grain per fluid 
ounce of the liquid. It contained no mercury. (I am at present engaged in examining 
it for other substances.) The seven paper packages [C] comprised in this production 
were marked No. 1 to No. 7 inclusive. No. 1 contamed a small lump of crystallised 
nitrate of silver, weighing 16*5 grains. It contained no antimony. No. 2 contained 
182 grains of cummin seed in powder. Neither antimony nor mercury was found in it. 
No. 8 contained 143 grains of sugar of lead. Nothing extraneous was detected. Na 4. The 
contents of this package consieted of a mixture of mercury and chalk, weighing together 6*5 
grains, and it was evidently the medicinal preparation called *' Hydrargyrum o. Greta." No 
antimony was found in it. No. 5 contained a lump of opium, weighing 110 grains. No. 6 
contained 18*5 grains of morphia, contaminated with a small quantity of nitrate of silver, 
which, from the appearance of the paper package, had manifestly enfiltered accidentally 
from without. No. 7 contained 1350 grains of a white, gritty, crystalline powder, which was 
found to have all the physical and chemical properties of sugar of milk. It was carefully 
tested for mercury, antimony, and other substances, but the results were entirely nega- 
tive. This bottle [D] contained 18 fluid ounces of ginger wine. No antimony or mer- 
cury was detected. This phial [E] contained 3*5 grains of a white powder, which was 
found by analysis to be tartarised antimony. The three phials [F] included' in this pro- 
duction were labelled respectively 1, 2, and 8. No. 1 contained one ounce and three 
drachms of tincture of conium. No 2 contained five drops of the same tincture. No. 3 
contained two and one-half drachms of the same preparation. This phial [G] contained 
nine drachms and arhalf of a light yellow-coloured liquid, having the taste and odour of 
cinnamon, and consisting of a mixture of medicinal substances. It contained no antimony 
and no mercury. This cheese [H] was tested for antimony and mercury, but no evideifce 
of the presence of these metals was obtained This production [I] included six small 
phials, which were found to contain as follows :~No. 1. Four drops of tincture of aconite ; 
No. 2. Twelve drops. of the same tincture. No. 3. Thirty drops of the tingture of 
conium. No. 4. Fourteen drops of the tincture of conium. No. 5. Empty. No. 6. 
Nine drops of the tincture of digitalis. This paper package [K] contained 1695 grains of 
tapioca. Not the least trace of either antimony or mercury was detected in this tapioca. 
— ^All this I certify on soul and conscience. Fredebick Penny. 

17ih May 1865. 

Solicitor-Ctoneral — On the 15th May you received some other articles from Mr M'CaU? 
I did. And you prepared a report regarding them ? I did The following was the report: — 

Beport of AnaJym of certain Articles referring to the Case of Dr Pritchard. 

Andersonian, Glasgow, May 19, 1865. 
This is to certify that I have subjected to careful analysis and chemical examination 
the following articles, which were delivered to me on the 15th inst. by Alexander 
H'Call : — ^No. 1. A brownish-coloured and turbid liquid, measuring three fluid ounces, 
contained in a glass bottie, labelled chloroform. It was tested for antimony and mer- 
cury, but not a trace of either metal was detected. It contained no aconite. No. 2. A 
white crystalline powder, contained in a small cylindrical wooden box, with screw cover. 
It weighed 15*5 grains, and was found to consist of a mixture of tartarised antimony and 
arsenious acid (that is, the common poison of arsenic) in nearly equal proportions by 
weight. No. 3. About ten drops of colourless liquid, contained in a quart wine bottle. 
It was found to be an aqueous solution of corrosive sublimate. No. 4. (A.) A white 
powder, contained in a circular red pasteboard box. It weighed 5 grains, and was found 
' to be calomel No. 4. (B.) A white powder, weighing 35 grains, contained in a green 
pastelK^ard box. It was found to be tartarised antimony, j^l the productions contain- 
ing the articles subjected to analysis were securely closed, and had sealed labels attached. 

Frederick Penny. 

Solicitor-Qenend— That is a true report ? It is. In your report about the bottie con- 
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iainiiig a d&iiibroiwii liquid lutviog th« odour and gnnal vppmrnndo of Batle/s Solutum 
of opium, you found an appredahle quantity of antimony in a wduUe form ? I did. And 
you Bay in tha|> report that yon were at that time engaged in wramining it for other sub- 
Btances 3 Yee. Did yon^ in fact^ complete your examination lor other sabstanoeB to the 
best of your judgment and abili^ ? I did. What did' yoa look for in particular ? I 
looked lor mercury and other metala. I aeurehed lor aconite, and alao for oonium. Did 
you find any of theae ? I found aconite. How do you proceed in order to aearch for 
aconite in another subetanoe ; ia it by chemical or other proo oonoo ? Chiefly by the taste 
of the ea^tract obtained by eraporationy and by its phyndagical action upon em^ animals. 
Just explain to us as distancily as you can how you proceeded with this fluid in order to 
determine whether aconite was present in it or not ? A portion of it was evaporated to 
dryness, and the extract thus obtained was very carefully tasted, or its effects upon the 
tongue and upon the lips ascertained by applying it to them. And wta^ were the effects? 
Tingling and a benumbing sensation. Characteristic of aconite ? Yes. Another process 
was also carried out with the extract which remained 'after the evaporation. To another 
portion of the extract dissolved in water anmionia was added, and a precipitate was sepa- 
rated and examined in the same way, after being disBolved in diluted hydrochloric acid. 
The benumbing and tingling sensation produced by that precipitate was very slight. But 
the ammoniacal liquid, after the separatioi^ of the precipitate, was treated with hydro- 
chloric acid and evaporated, and the sensation produced by this residue wbb very strong 
and distinct. With a view to ascertain the character of aconite when mixed with Batley, 
I purposely mixed known quantities of tincture of aconite with Bailey's Solution, treating 
the znixtures in the same way. I took mixtures from 5 per cent, to 40 per cent. What 
tincture did you mix ? Fleming's tincture. That is a strong tincture ? Yes ; a strong 
tincture. The results were precisely similar, but when the proportion was equal to 10 
per cent., the sensation was by no means so stnmg. The addition of fleming's tincture 
of aconite to genuine Batley to the extent of 10 per oent^ of the mixture gave a. sensation 
very much stronger than the liquid in this bottle. But the sensations were the same, 
although that one produced by fiatley, with 10 i>er cent, of Fleming's tincture in it, was 
the stronger' of the two f Precisely so. I draw the conclusion that in this soluti/on there 
was more than 5 per cent., but less than 10 per cent. The sensation of benumbing 
and tingling is peculiarly characteristic of aconite ? Yes. And well known to be so f 
Yes. You are acquainted with Batley's Solution ? I am. I believe you procured some 
pure specimens of it, and treated it without mixtinre of any kind in the same way as the 
contents of that bottle f I purchased Batley's Solution at several establishments in Qlas- 
gew, and also in London. I examined all these samples, and I found that in no case were 
such sensations produced by the extankct obtamed as described. Did you buy some of it 
— I mean of the genuine Batley of Murdoch Brothers of Union Street, Glasgow f Sauehie- 
hall Street. J>id you find any trace of the presence of antimony in the genuine Batley ? 
Kone. Your examination, I suppose, satisfied you that it contained neither antimony nor 
aconite? It did. [Bottle produced.] And your examination of the contents of that 
b<fttle satisfied you that it contained both antimony and aconite ? Yes. You made some 
farther experiments with the contents of the bottle upon rabbits, I believe ? I made in 
all about twenty-five experiments upon rabbits. 

Lord Justice-Clerk-— With the extract obtained from the bottle ? And from genuine 
Batley and various mixtures. 

Solicitor-General — Just take genuine Batley first. Did it kill any rabbits or not ? 
Genuine Batley did not kill the rabbits with a dose even equal, to fifty grains. The con- 
tents of the bottle — what effect did they produce ? According to the dose. What dose 
killed ? 40 grain drops. How did you administer it ? By injection under the skin of 
the back, between the skin and muscles. You experimented with the contents of that 
bottle on the rabbits in the precise way that you did with genuine Batley f Precisely. 
Did genuine Batley, when injected to any extent into the rabbit, deprive it of life ? I 
have already said that genuine Batley did not kill in any case. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — To what extent did you try it ? To the extent of fifiy grains. 

Solicitor-General — ^You did not try it any higher than that ? No. Did you experi- 
ment in the same way with genuine Batley to which you had added Fleming's Tincture 
of Aconite ? I did. Tell us the result of that ? I made in all about ten experiments 
with the genuine Batley mixed with Fleming's Tincture. In different proportions ? Yes. 
And what extent of Fleming's Tintture produced the same effect as the contents of the 
bottle ? I will tell you the result of two sets of experiments. In one set I injected i 
mixture of Batley into three young rabbits, and m a third into full-grown rablAts. In 
the first set of experiments with young rabbits, I injected ten grains of genuine Batley's 
Solution ; in the second experiment with a young rabbit, I injected ten grains of this 
' Batley ; and in the third experiment, I injected a mixture composed of nine grains of 
genuine Batley, and one grain of Fleming's Tincture of aconite. With the old rabbits, I 
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proceeded in a similar manner, using forty gnum instead of tes' grains as wilili tiie young 
rabbits— first, with genaine Batley; and second, with the mixture; and third, with 
genuine Batley mixed with aconite. The general result was, that genuine Batley did 
not kill ? It did not kill. Well, and the contents of the bottle ? The following were 
the results : — ^The aymptoms manifested by the rabbits, both old and young, subjected to 
the action of genuine Batley, were simple in character and few in number, and were not 
materially altered by variation of dose. The animal soon assumed a prone position, rest- 
ing on belly and chest, and the head invariably resting on the ground. The fore legs 
were either sprawling or gathered under the body, the hind legs always extended side- 
ways ; the eyes remained open, and the pupils were natural and not contracted ; the 
breathing was invariably gentfe ; no cries were uttered, and no convulsions or spasms of 
the body were apparent. There was a complete condition of inanity, and with the excep- 
tion of the open state of the eyes, the animal seemed to be in a state of profound 
sleep. There was no indication of spasmodic movement; but when aroused 
or urged to motion, the movements were performed in a crawling tortoise-like man- 
ner. In this state the animal remained for several hours, and then gradually re- 
covered. The effects produced by the mixture of genuine Batley with aconite were 
as follow, and presented a striking contrast to the symptoms resulting from pure 
Batley : — Very soon after the injection, the animal became restless and uneasy, and 
then began to crouch, resting on its flank, with the hind legs extended laterally, and 
keeping its head erect It next assumed a sitting posture in an attitude of watchful 
expectancy, and commenced to twitch its lips and move its jaws as if chewing. Suddenly 
it staggers, rolls over, and quickly regains its feet. Saliva begins to flow from the mouth, 
and soon after piteous and peculiar choking cries are emitted. The head is retracted, 
and the breathing is painfully laborious. Convulsions now set in, followed by intervals 
during which the limbs are quite relsaed, and the animal lies helpless on its side. Frantic 
leaps are now frequently taken, accompanied by movements of a paralytic diaracter. A 
state of utter prostration also occurs, variable in duration ; and then a strong convulsion 
comes on, during which, or immediately after, the animal expires, the limbs becoming 
instantly relaxed. Then as to the results produced by this Batley, the sjrmptoms ex- 
hibited by the rabbits subjected to this liquid corresponded in every important respect 
with the effects produced by the above mixture, and were so. clearly similar that it was 
impossible to deteict any essential difference in them. In the case of the small rabbits, 
the experiments were xnade at the same time, but, without knowing beforehand, it would 
not have been possible to distinguish the animal under the influence of this Batley £rom 
the one under the influence of the mixture of Batley and aconite. These results leave 
no doubt on my mind — ^joined with the taste and sensation — that that Batley contained 
aconite. All the other experiments, which were numerous and varied, confirmed these results. 
The SolicitoivGeneral — ^That bottle was about half -full, I think, when you got it ? It 
contained 1 oz. 5 drachms. What, according to your judgment, as the result of your 
examination, was the whole quantity of aconite in that amount of liquid f Between five 
and ten per cent. 

Cross-examined by Mr CSlark — Tou said the bottle was half-full when you got it ? It 
contained 1 oz. 5 draohms. Let me see how high that would come upon the label ? I 
could not tell that. Would it go up half-way to the label ? No ; it would not come to it. 
Xiord Justice-Clerk — Aconite is a vegetable poison, I understand ? Tes. What is the 
popular name of it ? Monkshood. Were the experiments with the rabbits you spoke of 
made with the Batley's Solution purchased by yourself from Murdoch Brothers ? They 
were made with the Battley purchased by myself from the Apothecaries' Hall, or from 
other places. That is not from Murdoch Brothers ? No. Batley's Sedative Solution 
is a preparation of opium, I believe ? It is. If you pursue Beinsch's test for the detec- 
tion of antimony, and obtain, in the course of that process, a deposit upon copper foil, is 
that deposit conclusive of the presence of antimony ? It would not be to my mind. 
Whatever the deposit might be I Whatever the deposit might be. Why is that so ? 
Because other matters are liable to give a deposit similar in appearance to tiie eye. The 
only test that you have for antimony, when you pursue Beinsch's process to the extent 
of getting a deposit on the wire, is itie colour that is seen on the foil ? Tes ; the violet 
colour on the copper. But that is not'conclusive of antimony, because the same colour 
may be produced by other substances f It may. What are these substances — ^give us an 
example of them 9 Oily matters. Animal oils f Or vegetable oils; animal oils particu- 
larly. Anything else 9 No ; nothing occurs'to me at this moment. 

Solicitor-General— [Shown No. 142.] That is a small phial containing a dark-coloured 
liquid ? It is. When was that delivered to you ? On the 16th May 1865. By whom ? 
By John M'Millan, assistant to Murdoch Brothers. And did you make an analysis of 
that f I did. And was i^ similar to the Batley's which you purchased yourself ? In 
every respect. 
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Lord JuBtioe-Clerk — You analysed it, did you ? I did. 

Solicitor-General — That contained no antimony and no aconite f None. [Shown Ko. 
148.] TbAt is a bottle containing Batley's Solution which you yourself purchased at Mur- 
doch Brothers ? Tes ; it was purchased by myself. And have you analysed that f I did. 
And it was in no respect dififerent from that which was in No. 142, brought to you by Mr 
•MVnninan ? It Corresponded in every respect. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — And with the genuine Batley which you purchased elsewhere ? 
Yes. And with which you had made experiments on the rabbits ? Yes. 

Solicitor-General — From whom did you get that bottle No. 85, of which we have heard 
«o much ? On Thursday, 13th April, Alexander M'Call, Superintendent of Police, deli- 
vered it to me at my laboratory. Can you tell me in a general way how much liquid 
there was in it at the time ? It was much below the lower edge, of the labeL Of course 
you mean the original ]abel ? Yes. Can you tell me how much the bottle will contain 
when full ? The entire capacity of the bottle was 5^ oz. The top red line on the left 
4side marked at the time by myself, as shown me by one woman, indicates 2} oz. ; and the 
lower red line on the right side marked at the time by myself, as shown by the other 
woman, is 2^ oz. Do you know who these women were ? No ; I have seen them in 
Court. When I received it> it contained between 1^ and 1 j oz. Did you send some of 
ike contents of that bottle to Dr Madagan? I did. Or give them? I did not give 
them ; I sent them. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Did you put it into his own hands, or send them f I gave up pos- 
session of the bottle to the officer Murray. 

Solicitor-General — That was after you were done with it ? After I had completed all 
my experiments — ^last week. I have marked on this label the date when I gave it up, 
which was on the 20th of June. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Was there anything in the bottle then f Yes. How much ? 
There must have been about a drachm. 

Solicitor-General — ^Was it sealed up ? Yes ; and bore my seal Did Dr Maclagan get 
it with the seal unbroken ? Yes. There was nothing in the contents which you sent to 
him that was not in it when it was handed to Him originally ? No ; it was precisely in 
the same condition. Did you happen to be present when Dr Maclagan broke the seal ? 
No; I was present at the experiments made in the University here upon rabbits by Dr 
Maclagan, in presence of Dr Christison, Dr Littlejohn, and Dr Gamgee. These experi- 
ments were precisely similar to mine, and were made with the same result, except that 
death was more speedy from the larger dose given. These experiments were made with 
the mixture in the bottle, the genuine Batley, and the Batley to which the tincture of 
aconite had been added? Yes. And these experiments which you witnessed, being 
exactly the same as your own, confirmed the opinion which you expressed, that aconite 
was present in the bottle ? Entirely so. With the exception of the antimony and the 
aconite which you detected, the contents of the bottle were, I presume, similar to the 
^enuineBatley ? I examined it for the leading constituents of opium, and I found them 
there. In fact, it would be correct to say that it differed from genuine Batley, so far as 
you could see, only in the presence of the antimony and the aconite ? It did. 

The medical witnesses were here asked to leave the court, as the examination of Dr 
Penny was now to be directed to matter of opinion. 

Dr Penny was then asked to read the latter part of his report upon the cause of Mrs 
Pritchard's death, which embodied the conclusions at which he had arrived. Having 
done so, his examination was resumed by the Solicitor-GeneraL You heard read 
by Dr Maclagan the report of the post-mortem examination of this lady's body ? I 
did. And I believe you have had previously an opportunity of studying it ? It had 
been put into my hands by the agent for the defence. But you had r^id it before ? 
Yes. The result of that report is, that the po8t-mortem appearances exhibited nothing to 
jiccount for death ? That is the result of the report. You heard the evidence as to the 
symptoms exhibited by Mrs Pritchard from the time that she was taken ill after the New 
Year down to the time of her death ? I did. Are these symptoms suggestive to you of 
the action of any poison with which you are acquainted ? Witness — ^From study only ? 
I mean from study. I understand you are a chemist, not a medical man ? Witness — 
Purely a chemist. And you have studied tho action of poison ? I have. Do these 
symptoms indicate the action of any poison to you ? They correspond with those of 
tartar emetic. That is the other name for tartarised antimony ? Yes. Tartarised anti- 
mony is one of the forms, and the common form of antimony soluble in water? The 
best known form. You detected the presence of mercury by your chemical ex- 
amination? I did. Did you hear anything in the evidence which accounted for 
that? Yes, I did. What was that? Those powders prescribed by Dr Paterson. 
Containing calomel? Yes, and hydargium cum creta. Assuming that such powders 
had been administered shortly before death, that would correspond with the traces 
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of mercury which you found afterwards? It would — to the extent given. Sup- 
posing that antimony had been applied to Mrs Pritchard's neck in the month of October 
— externally, I mean — when she was complaining of the swelling of a gland in her neck, 
would that account for any of the results of your chemical analysis ? I have no expe- 
rience in that direction ; I am not qualified to answer that question. You confined your- 
self to the fact that these substances were detected by chemical analysis, and to the opinion, 
as the result of your study on the subject of the symptoms attending the administration 
of such a poison ? Yes. And I understand you to say that the symptoms throughout 
Mrs Pritchard's illness — I speak only of the time after Christmas down to her death — 
corresponded with the symptoms produced by the administration of antimony ? So far 
as the scope of my experience goes from study, they did. You also heard the account 
of Mrs Taylor's illness. Do Uie symptoms spoken of by the witnesses who gave that 
account suggest the operation and action of any poison to your mind ? Merely the 
vomiting — irom. antimony. There were other symptoms in the case of the old lady — 
the comatose state in which she was ? I am not prepared to speak to that. In regard to 
Mrs Taylor's case, what were your conclusions as stated in yoiur report ? From a care* 
f ul consideration of the results of the analysis of examination of the above-named articles, 
I am clearly of opinion that they are conclusive in showing — 1st, That all the articles 
subjected to analysis contained antimony. 2d, That the dried contents of the intestines 
contained the largest proportion of antimony, next the liver and stomach ; then the 
blood ; and in less quantity in the hearty kidney, and rectum. 8d, That part of the 
antimony in the contents of the intestines is in a form soluble in water. 4th, That the 
kidney was the only article in which mercury was detected. 5th, That neither the sto- 
mach nor the contents of the intestines contained aconite or morphia in quantity sufGicient 
to be detected by known chemical processes. 6th, That the articles subjected to analy- 
sis contained no other metallic poison than antimony and mercury, as reported above. 
Is that the opinion truly entertained by you as the result of your examination ? It is. 
You say the same in the concluding portion of your report regarding Mrs Pritchard ? 
These are my conclusions. Is there any other matter on which, as a chemist, you can 
give any other information from the evidence you have heard ? You have stated all you 
■are able to state in respect to either Mrs I^tchard or Mrs Taylor ? To the best of 
my belief I have stated all I know. Nothing occurs to my mind beyond what I have 
stated. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — Has aconite a bitter taste ? No. Has antimony a 
burning taste ? It has, after a time, a metallic taste. When it enters the mouth, hais it 
a burning taste ? Not so far as I have tasted it. What it may be when it goes down 
the throat in sufficient quantity to poison I don't know. (Laughter.) 

Dr Douglas Maolaoan recalled. — Examined by the Solicitor-General — Dr Maclagan 
read the portion of his chemical report embracing his conclusions as to the death of Mrs 
Pritchard. That is a true report ? Yes. You are now better acquainted with the 
history of the case ? Yes. You heard the account given in this place of the illness of 
Mrs Pritchard, the first time she was taken ill after returning from her father's at Christ- 
mas ? Yes. I am referring to the part of the evidence which relates to the account of 
the illness after her return to QIasgow up to the time of her death. Does that account 
of the history of her illness suggest to you as a medical man the cause of her death ? It 
suggests a confirmation of the opinion I hac^formed from my phemical and post-mortem 
examination. Do the symptoms which she exhibited indicate the administration of 
antimony at an early period of the illness ? I think so. If I remember right, there was 
vomiting at a very early period of the iUness — that was a characteristic symptom — and 
muscular depression. Sickness and vomiting, and muscular depression, are symptoms of 
the action of antimony. Were there any other symptoms exhibiting the action of anti- 
mony which struck you ? There was irritation of the bowels and cramp of the extremi- 
ties, which are symptoms of poisoning by antimony. These are all characteristic of that 
poison 9 Yes. Then is it according to your opinion, judging from these symptoms, that 
the adminiiBtration of antimony commenced with the commencement of the illness after 
Christmas, and continued down to the time of her death ? I think it is most probable. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — You mean the administration of antimony was going on ? 
Yes ; from time to time. Then you think the symptoms she exhibited were such in all 
respects as you would have expected on the supposition that antimony was administered 
to her all along? I think so. Does the history of the case, as you have heard it in the 
evidence, and particularly of the symptoms which were manifested, suggest to your mind, 
as a medical man, any other cause of death? I don't know any natural disease that I 
could very well say I think it was due to. There is no natural disease to which you can 
ascribe the death ? No, my lord, there is not. 

Solicitor-Qeneral — ^The pott-mortem examination did not indicate any natural disease 
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whatever f No; no natural disease that could account for her death. There was aa 
arrested pulmonary disease that had existed years before; hut that had nothing to do 
with her death obviously. The result of the chemical examination accounted for her 
death in a manner entirely in accordance with the symptoms ? I think so. Suppose that 
antimony had been externally applied to her neck in October last^ when she was plagued 
with the swelling of a gland in the neck, would that in any way account for her illness t 
If it was rubbed in to the extent of producing postules on t^e skin — ^assume that ? Oh, 
no ! I never saw antimony rubbed into the skin produce any of the constitutional effects 
of antimony. And that would not account for the result of your chemical examinatioiiy 
' finding it in the stomach and other organs ? Oh, no ! 

Lord Justice- Clerk — It would not account for the results of the chemical examination, 
nor, I suppose, for the symptoms exhibited between Christmas and the death ? Ko. 

Solicitor-General — Suppose that years ago — I cannot give you any time more nearly, 
but just take the statement as I have given it to you now — Mrs Pritchard applied anti- 
mony internally on one occasion, when she had a tendency to inflanmiation of the eyelids- 
suppose that this was years ago, and that she had not used it internally except on that one 
occasion — ^would that be in any way connected with the symptoms of her illness, or with 
her illness at all ? No. It would have nothing to do with it ? Oh, no ! Tou heard Dr 
Paterson mention the powders which he had prescribed for her? Tee. That was in the 
beginning of March? Yes. And the powder contaiaed mercury? Calomel and gray 
powder. Suppose these powders to have been administered, would they account for the 
mercury which was found by your chemical analysis ? Certainly. Had that mercury, in 
your opinion, anything to do with causing death ? I do not think that there was any 
evidence of its having caused death. Or having had any concern with the death ? Not 
that I can think of. But the traces of mercury which you found were such as you would 
expect in a patient who died while such powders were in the course of being administered? 
Tes. Were these proper powders to administer ? Well, it is quite a usual prescription — 
calomel and gray powder. I presume you mean were they a safe prescription, generally 
speaking. I am not asking your opinion on the particular case at which you were not 
present ; but they are a safe and common prescription ? Tes. Then nothing in the his- 
tory of the case as you have heard it in the evidence occurs to throw any doubt upon the 
conclusion at which you arrived by your chemical analysis ? I cannot say that anything 
has occurred. But everything therein tends to confirm it ? Rather so. Not entirely so ? 
Oh, yes ; I should say decidedly so — ^that is the proper answer. The symptoms during 
the whole of her illness, and the result of the chemical analysis, are in harmony with each 
other, and both concur in pointing to antimony as the cause of death ? I think so. Was 
there anything in the case to indicate to a medical man that she was labouring under 
gastric fever ? No. Do you mean that a medical man of ordinary intelligence attending her 
during the illness which you have heard described would not have concluded that she was 
labouring under fever ? I should think not. Is there anything in the account of her ill- 
ness to suggest gastric fever or any other fever to your mind at all ? No. Now, will you 
read the concluding part of your report respecting the case of Mrs Taylor ? Dr Maclagan 
then read the conclusions stated in his report, as given above. 

From the above experiments I am led to the following conclusions : — 1. That Mrs 
Taylor had taken a considerable quantity of antimony in the form of tartar emetic. 2. 
That, having regard to the absence of any morbid appearances sufficient to account for 
death, and to the presence in the body of a considerable quantity of a substance known 
to be capable of destroying life, her death Aust be ascribed to the action of antimony. 
3. That it is most likely that this was not taken in a single large dose. Had this been 
the case, I should have expected to have found some morbid appearances indicative of 
the irritant nature of the drug. It appears to me more probable, £rom the amount found 
in the body, that it must have been taken in a succession of doses, not great enough in- 
dividually to produce local irritant effects, but amoimting in the aggregate to a large 
quantity. It is right, however, to add that a single copious dose, not large enough to 
produce marked local effects, might give rise to fatal depression of the system in a woman 
aged seventy-one, whose heart was enlarged and somewhat dilated. 4. That, from the 
fact that antimony was found copiously in the liver, was readily detected in the blood, 
and existed to the amount of a quarter of a grain in the stomach, some at least of the 
tartar emetic had been taken, probably within a few hours before death. 5. That, from 
mere chemical investigations, I am unable to say over what length of time the adminis- 
tration of the antimony had extended, supposing it, as I believe, to have been taken in a 
succession of doses. This can be learned only &om a consideration of the history of the 
case, with which I am unacquainted. Douglas Maclagan. 

That is your conscientious opinion ? Tes. Tou heard and attended to the evidence 
respecting Mrs Taylor abo ? Tes. What cause of death does that indicate to your 
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there was something more than antimonv at the last. Antimony there must have 
been, for you found it ? Yes. You were inclined to think that there musb have been 
something more than antimony. By " inclined to think " do you mean to say that you 
have doubt or hesitation, or do you actually think it ? I do think it. What else ? I 
think some powerful depressing poison besides antimony. Such as ? The symptoms 
might be produced by aconite. Aconite is a narcotic ? It is a sedative rather ; but it is 
commonly described as a narcotic in books. It does not always afifect the brain by any 
means, which is the proper meaning of the word narcotic. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — What are its effects ? Its effects are to lower the circulation 
especially, and produce a paralysed condition of the muscles. The fatal result, I think, 
ia generally due to its effect upon the heart as a muscular organ. 

Solicitor-General — Just mention the symptoms in Mrs Taylor's case which you think 
were such as aconite would have produced. I think her being found with her head 
fallen on her neck, and hardly observed to breathe, and her pulse almost if not absolutely 
imperceptible, and in the dozing torpid state in which she was 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Coma, I suppose ? I am not sure if it was coma ; I rather think 
it was the torpid condition of the brain from the lowered circulation. All these you say 
are what ? Are such as would have resulted from aconite. 

Solicitor*General — Are they such as you would expect to result from aconite ? Yes. In 
short, they are the symptoms produced by the action of aconite ? Yes ; but aconite, like 
most poisons, varies a Utile in the symptoms it produces in different individuals. You 
heard the result of the analysis of the liquid in the Batley bottle by Dr Penny, and you 
yourself experimented with it upon rabbits ? Yes ; we made one series of experiments. 
Do you corroborate what Dr Penny said about the result of his experiments ? Yes. 
Would the aconite and the antimony existing in the liquid account for the symptoms under 
which Mrs Taylor appeared to be labouring on the evening of the 24th and the morning 
of the 25th February ? That must depend upon the quantity which she took of the liquid. 
But takmg what quantity, would you say ? What would represent over five or ten grains 
of the tincture of aconite contained in it would do it. I say over five, because that has 
been indicated as a safe quantity of Fleming's tincture to be given, though I do not think 
it safe. Assuming aconite to have been taken, you would expect to have found it upon 
the chemical analysis which you made ? I might not ; these organic poisons are very 
often not found, though they are known to have been taken. You mean in cases where they 
are certainly known to have been taken 1 Yes. You are referring to aconite ? Yes ; but 
the major includes the minor. I refer to the whole class of alkaloids. Antimony passes 
inretty rapidly out of the system ? Yes, a good part of it passes pretty rapidly out of 
the system. In vomiting and purging ? In vomiting and pui^ging, and by the urine. 
And in that way the patient is weakened, and ultimately destroyed ? Yes. Would the 
administration of opium in any way interfere with the symptoms exhibited by the per- 
son who'had taken antimony ? So far that I think it is possible it might make the tendency 
to vomit less. And also interfere with its effects upon the bowels, I suppose ? Yes. But 
would it, even in conjunction with opium, exercise a pernicious influence on the patient! 
Yes; the depressing effect upon the muscular tissue would remain. Have you ever 
known a patient under the influence of opium, aconite, and antimony at the same time ? 
No. But if these poisons — opium, aconite, and antimony — were administered so as to be 
operating at the same time, are the symptoms which Mrs Taylor exhibited such as your 
science would lead you to anticipate f I think so, because the aconite, being the more 
powerful, would probably predominate. I infer from yonr post-mortem report — but I wish 
to know whether I am certainly right — that the post-mortem appearances were not such as 
to indicate apoplexy f No. When a patient dies of apoplexy will a post-mortem exami- 
nation indicate that disease ? In most cases, but not invariably. And all you can say, 
therefore, is, that they were not indicated by the appearances you saw. That is all. But 
that is not conclusive ? Not absolutely conclusive. By most cases you mean the large 
majority of cases ? Yes. Are the exceptions very rare ? I have not met in my own practice, 
where I had an opportunity of making a post-mortem examination, any case where I did 
^ot find indications of apoplexy. But there are accounts of such cases? Thei^ are. 
Was there anything in the symptoms which she manifested during life shortly before her 
death, or at any time before her death, which indicated apoplexy ? Certainly not. Then 
taking these appearances before death and the post-mortem examination together, is the 
idea of apoplexy satisfactorily excluded in your judgment ? Yes. 

Lord Justice-Clerk. — That is to say, you are satisfied she did not die of apoplexy ? 
Yes. Was there anything in her symptoms which, in your judgment, would nave led 
any medical man to think of apoplexy ? Not if he heard the account given by Dr Pater- 
lon. X am not «dung your opinion upon the accuracy of the evidence; but^ assuming 
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it to be correct, would any man, seeing wliat Dr Pateraon described, think of apoplexy as 
the cause ? If I had seen what Dr Pateison saw, I would not have concluded that it was 
apoplexy, and I do not think any other man would. That is what I mean. The purport 
of the question is, whether it is a thing about which there could have been any reasonable 
difference of opinion ? Doctors do differ ; and I wanted to know whether this was a 
matter about which there could be a difference of opinion among intelligent men ? I don't 
think it. Did you taste the aconite in the bottle ? I did. Did it produce the sensation 
which aconite produces ? It did. Tou are acquainted with the tingling and benumbing 
sensation ? Yes. You are not likely to mistake it ? I think not. Did that, irrespective 
of the experiments on the rabbits, satisfy you that there was aconite there ? I should 
certainly have inferred that without any experiment upon the rabbits. Without any 
doubt ? Yes. And the experiments upon the rabbits only went to confirm that ? Yes. 
Did you get that bottle brought to you by the officer with the seal unbroken ? Yes, by 
J. Murray. It is broken no^ ? I endeavoured to keep the seal as entire as possible. 
Has aconite any effect in paralysing a patient ? It does produe paralysis of the muscles, 
and sometimes convulsions, i ou are acquainted with Batley's Solution ? Yea It is 
a very well-known medicine ? Very well known. I presume it is taken for all the pur- 
poses for which opium is used ? It is a form of opium. What is a common dose of it ? 
VTell, I believe it is stated by those who prepare it as being a third stronger than laudanum, 
but in*practice I have not found it to be so. What would be a good dose for an old lady 
of seventy ? I would not give so much, perhaps, to an old lady as to a strong man. The 
medium dose of laudanum is commonly stated to be twenly-five drops. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— That depends upon habit entirely, and upon the circumstances 
of the case ? Yes. You would g^ve the patient a little less of Batley than of laudanum 
— about twenty drops or so. 

Solicitor-General — Qenerally speaking, it has the same effects as laudanum ? Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr A. R. Clark — You saw no indications of poisoning by opium in 
Mrs Taylor's case ? No precise indications. It did not appear as if she had tj^en any 
opium f I cannot say that she had not taken any, but I did not observe any symptoms 
which specially pointed to opium. Were the symptoms which you saw exclusively the 
symptoms of aconite, as you thought ? Well, it is very difficult to say ; but I think 
aconite was the leading feature in the final part of the case. Did the symptoms in the 
course of the illness, as described by Dr Paterson, not indicate poison by opium or lau- 
danum at all ? I think not. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — You mean that you now think that they don't indicate poisoning 
by opium ? Yes. 

Mr Clark — Are they inconsistent with poisoning by opium ? I do not know that they 
are inconsistent with her having had opium ; but they are not consiBtent certainly wit^ 
poisoning by opium, and with the ordinary symptoms. Then you could not say that she 
had not taken opium ? Oh, certainly not. Only that the symptoms of aconite predomi- 
natedf That is what I think. If she had taken opium alone, what would you have ex- 
3>ected to find different from what you heard ? I would have expected to have found the 
pulse slow and full, and probably the breathing laborious and stertorous. But though these 
were absent, you cannot say that opium was not taken ? No ; particularly if the person was 
accustomed to the use of opium. I think Dr Paterson said her breathing was laborious ? 
1 think not ; my impression was that he stated her breathing was barely perceptible. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk here read from the notes that he had taken of Dr Paterson's 
evidence, from which it appeared that that gentleman had used the expression that her 
breathing was laborious. 

Mr Clark — It seems, then, that her breathing was laborious. What did that indicate? 
It indicated some narcotic poison. Keeping that symptom in view, what modification 
does that make upon your opinion ? Not much, because of the condition of the pulse, 
which shows the action of aconite upon the heart. You say it does not make much modi- 
fication ; does it make any? I do not think it does. You indicated first that you under* 
stood it was easy, light breathing ? I indicated that the breathing was very feeble, but 
there I was wrong. Therefore not laborious ? Not in the common case. Is laborious 
breathing an indication of opium ? It is an indication of many things besides opium. 
Did Dr Paterson not also say that the breathing became stertorous ? I do not think so. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk here read from his notes again, from which it appeared that 
Dr Paterson had used the word coma. 

Mr Clark — You observed that Dr Paterson makes use of the word coma ? Yes. Does 
that indicate opium ? Yes. Not aconite ? Not generally; but here it was more oppres- 
sion than true coma. Then you think that Dr Paterson was not right when he described 
it as coma ? Coma is used by many persons to describe insensibility. Did Dr Paterson 
use it scientifically ? Probably. But you pointed to the absence of coma as indicative of 
poisoning by aconite ? I spoke of her being in a torpid condition, which I think was con- 
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necied with the weakened state of the circulatioD, not from ftdnese of the brain. Now, 
in regard to the detection of organic poisons, you say that aconite is one ? Yes. And is 
ia not easily detected by chemical analysis ! It can be detected. By chemical analysis ? 
Kot by chemical tests. Opium is another vegetable poison ? Yes. When it is given, it 
ia absorbed into the system ? Yes. And so a person may be poisoned by opium witiiout 
any traces of it remaining in the system ? In the stomach. But in the system ? I have 
not been able, to find any in the system, though I have made experiments for that pur- 
pose. A person may be poisoned by opium without any trace remaining in the stomach 
or system capable of being detected by chemical analysis ? Certainly. Antimony of 
course ja a mineral poison ? Yes. And it is more easily detected ? Yes. And known 
to be so ? All'mineral poisons are known to be so. A person cannot be poisoned with 
antimony without the antimony being capable of being detected in the system ? I am 
not quite sure that I would be prepared to say that. I can only reason analogically, and 
I am not prepared to give in to that statement broadly; because I know that a person 
may be poisoned with arsenic without its being detected. Do you know any case in 
which there waa poisoning by antimony without the antimony being found ? I cannot 
recollect of any such case. There was a very laige quantity of antimony found here in both 
cases ? The quantity was considerable. But the expectation is that, if a person is 
poisoned by antimony, chemical analysis will detect the antimony ? Yes. It is possible 
there may be an exception, but you have not yet known it ? It is possible. The pupils 
of Mrs Taylor's eyes are mentioned as being contracted ? Yes. Is that an indication of 
poison by opium ? Yes ; but it occurs in aconite too. Is it a characteristic of poisoning 
by aconite ? It seems to have been observed in a considerable number of cases, but they 
vary a good deal in that respect. In short, I understand there is a question as to whether 
aconite does contract the pupils of the eyes ? There is a question ; but that seems U> 
arise from people having observed the symptoms at different stages, and the probability- 
is that contraiction had been produced first, and then relaxation at the time all the 
muscular parts become relaxed — viz., at the time of death. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — You said that anything over five grains of Fleming^s tincture of 
aconite would satisfactorily account for all the symptoms exhibited by Mrs Taylor ? I 
mean the fatal symptoms at the end of the case. Now, referring to bottle S5, how much 
of that liquid must she have taken in order to take equal to five grains of Bleming^a 
tincture ? If Dr Penny's estimate be correct — and as I only made one experiment my- 
self, I am not entitled to speak from my own knowledge — if his estimate be correct, that 
it contained from 5 to 10 — say 7 per cent., she would require to take 7, which is over 
5 a little, and that would give her 100 drops. I used Uie word ** grains,'' though we 
don't measure such fluids by grains, because Dr Penny used it in his estimate. It would 
be more correctly minims, which are measured drops. Uust it be all taken at once to 
produce these effects ? Aconite might be given in divided doses, and it might not prove 
fatal, though the same quantity was taken, because the depressing effect of one dose 
might have gone off before the second dose vras given. Then you are speaking of a 
single dose ? I am speaking of single doses. 

Mr Clark — Aconite is applied externally in some cases, such as neuralgia? Yes. 
There is a liniment in the Pharmacopoeia which is of about the same strength as Flem- 
ing's tincture. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — Are 100 drops of Batley's Solution an unusual quantity for a • 
person to take who has been in the habit of using it for a long time ? N'o, my Lord ;. 
there are many opium-eaters who would not thank you for 100 drops. (A laugh.) I am« 
speaking of a person who has been in the habit of taking it in moderation. Would 100' 
drops be too much for such a person ? Oh ! he could take 100 drops quite well, a person 
who was in the habit of using it. Would 100 drops be a large quantity? 100 drops, 
would rather more than fill an average-sused tea-spoon. 

Dr Henrt DuiroAN Littlejohn — Solicitor-General — You are Surgeon of the Edin- 
burgh Police ? I am. And, in addition to your general practice, you have had consideiv 
able practice there ? I have. You acted along with Professor Maolagan in making th» 
post-mortem examination of these two ladies, Mrs Pritchard and Mrs Taylor ? I did. 
And you signed the reports along with him ? I did. And you concur in these reports 
as being true ? I do. Now, tiJ^e the case of Mrs Pritchard first. Does that report 
indicate in any way that the lady had been ill of gastric fever at the time of her death I 
It does not. Nothing to suggest that ? Nothing to suggest it. You took no part in 
making the chemical analysis ? I did not. But you have seen the report of that analysis I 
I have. And heard it read ? I have. You have also heard the wnole evidence in this 
trial ? I have. Now, attending to the evidence respecting Mrs Pritchard's symptaam 
during her illness, from her return to Glasgow after Christmas, down to the time of her 
death, what in your opinion was the cause of her death ? Antimony administered in 
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«mall quantitieB, and contmuoiuljr. Do you mdaa from the eommenoemeiit of the 
illness down to the time of the death f Yes ; down to the time of the death. 

Lord Justioe-Clerk — That is from about Christmas-time till her death ? Yes. 

Solioitor-General— Supposing that to have been so, and that the poison was administered 
occasionally during all that time, the symptoms are exactly such as you should have ex- 
pected ? They are exactly such. Does any other way of accounling for these symptoms 
during that period obcur to your mind as a medic^ man ? None other. You cannot 
account for them in any other way ? I cannot. And that way entirely accounts for 
them? Entirely. And the chemical analysis is, of course, such as, upon the same 
supposition, you should have expected ? Quite. You also heard the evidence regarding 
Mrs Taylor^s death — her illness before death, and such an account of her death as we have 
had here ? I did. What opinion did you, as a medical man, fonn from the ssrmptoms 
in her case as to the cause of her death t I had greater difficulty. It seemed to me that 
she might possibly have died from a dose of antimony administered shortly before death, 
or else from some of the sedative narcotic poisons. Have you any difficulty in her case 
in arriving at the opinion that she died from poison ? None whatever. I so miderstood 
you that the difficulty you alluded to is as to the particular poison which killed her? 
Clearly so. Do you think the symptoms were mix^d in her case to some extent like the 
symptoms of narcotic poison, and to some extent like the symptoms of antimony ? Well, 
I am inclined to believe they were. Was there anything in her case to make you 
think that she died of apoplexy ? There was not. Nothing to suggest that idea ? 
Nothing. Was there any of the distinctive characteristics of apoplexy present at all ? 
Not to my knowledge. And the post-^nortem examination did not indicate any such 
disease? The post^mortepi appearances did not. Do you recognise in the symptoms 
'which Mrs Taylor exhibited prior to her death — do you recognise the action of antimony ! 
In the failure of circulation I certainly do, and great depression and spasms. And in tiie 
state of insensibility in which she was ? Yes ; in the later stages of antimonial poisoning 
we have generally a state of insensibility. You heard one of the servants describe the 
sensations she felt on taking a bit of cheese on one occasion — a hot taste in her mouth, I 
think she said, like pepper — and a burning sensation in the throat. What does that 
indicate ? Do you form any opinion as to what might be in the cheese ? Not very 
decidedly. What does it suggest ? It suggests a large quantify of antimony ; and it 
also suggests a strong dose of narcotic poison. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — It suggests many things ? Yes, my Lord. Many things besides 
eheese ? Yes. 

Solicitor-General — And in one of the servants it produced violent sickness, lasting a con- 
siderable time — some hours, I think. That also is consistent with antimony ? Yes ; quite 
consistent with antimonial poisoning. Would antimony produce a burning sensation in 
the throat ? It would in large quantities. I suppose you do not say that from actual 
experiment ? I do. I have tried it in pretty large quantity. But in the throat ? The 
secondary effect is always felt in the throat. And it did produce a burning sensation ? 
It did. You also heard the account another servant gave of the effects f oUowing from 
eome egg-flip she had swallowed. What do these symptoms convey to your mind ? They 
point to some substance resembling antimony, if not antimony itself. Antimony would 
account for them. Does anything else occur to you at this moment that would do it ? 
Various other emetics. Can tartar emetic be readily beaten up with egg-flip ? With 
great facility. Kathera convenient medium for administering it? Yes. It dissolves 
readily ? It does. Is it possible to convey antimony into the egg-flip in loaf-sugar ? 
Antimony itself can be obtained in lump. But could you put tartar emetic into the sugar 
in sufficient quantity to produce sickness ? It is quite possible by dusting it on. The 
sugar, being porous, would take up a quantity. It is a white powder ? It is ; resembling 
powdered sugar. If it was proposed not to kill by a dose, but to keep up the illness, a 
sufficient dose could be given in a lump of sugar ? Quite easily. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — Do I understand you to say that if the sugar — ^the two 
pieces of sugar— were put into a cup of egg-flip, enough of antimony can be conveyed by 
dusting over the sugar with tartar emetic — so that a teaspoonf nl of the egg-flip cotdd pro- 
duce the effects mentioned ? It is quite possible. Egg-flip being a thick mucous sub- 
stance, it would sustain mechanically a considerable quantity. You observe I am not 
speaking of the egg alone, but of the beat-up egg with hot water upon it. Suppose egg- 
flip is miade in the ordinary manner, can you convey into the cup as much antimony upon 
two pieces of sugar as, taking a spoonful of the liquid, would pnxluce the effect you have 
said ? I think it is quite possible. Have you made any experiments to try it ? I have 
made no direct experiments to try it. Have you made any indirect experiments ? I have 
not. You have made no experiments at all ? We doctors are continually making experi- 
ments. But I mean experiments for this purpose ? I have made no experiments with 
direct reference to this question. Yon have made no experiments at all ? Net with re- 
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f erenee to this case. Then this is mere theory ? Grounded on my experience of this drug, 
l^ithout knowing the quantity of hot water that was poured upon the egg-flip, or the ex- 
tent to which the egg and water were mixed together, you say that it is possible that as 
much tartar emetic could be put upon twp lumps of sugar as would produce the effects 
referred to ? I think it is quite possible. I may say that I am intimately acquainted 
'with tartar emetic, and I hold I am entitled to answer the question the way I have done. 
You say that Mrs Taylor indicated poisoning by antimony and some other narcotic poison ? 
I said ** or" some other. Is opium included in sedative narcotic pcfisons ? It is not. Do 
you mean to say that opium is not a sedative narcotic poison ? I do not regard it as such. 
Is it not a narcotic ? It is. And sedative ? It is not. I regard aconite as a sedative nar- 
cotic. There was nothing impossible in the symptoms with her having taken opium ? 
Nothing. Tou are inclined to the opinion that, besides opium, there was some other 
poison ? Tes. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — I understood you to say that it was not impossible for Mrs 
Taylor to take opium, and the opium to contribute to produce those symptoms ? It was 
not impossible. 

Dr Paterson recaUed—Solicitor-Qeneral — Dr Paterson, you heard the evidence in this 
case, and I hope you paid particular attention to that regarding the illness of the two 
ladies, and the symptoms ? I have. Are you able to say, from the evidence, whether 
the impression you formed regarding Mrs Pritchard was confirmed or contradicted ? In 
my opinion it has been very well confirmed so far as regards poisoning from antimony. 
Are you well acquainted, from your professional experience, with the action of antimony ? 
*I have seen a good deal of it from the thirty years' experience I have had, both in exter- 
nal and internal use. Have you seen it kill ? I have. - More than once ? I have seen 
two cases of children that were poisoned by having it accidentally administered to them 
by their parents. These were the only oases of death ? Tes ; from antimony. Are all 
the symptoms which you heard described in the case of Mrs Pritchard such as would be 
produced by antimony ? Yes ; in what is called chronic poisoning by small and repeated 
doses. You include all the symptoms from the beginning of the illness, soon after Christ- 
mas, down to the time of her death ? As far as I can judge from the general description, 
I certainly consider that there was antimony administered during the greater part of that 
timet Her appearance when you saw her in February entirely accorded with that ? Yes. 
Her appearance was just such as you would have expected in a person who had been the 
victim of chronic poisoning by antimony ? Yes. And the symptoms down to her death 
were also such as would be so produced ? I certainly think so. That is my decided con- 
viction. As a medical man, from the evidence as to the illness, the post-mortem examina- 
tion and the chemical analysis, do you think that she was killed by poisoning by antimony ? 
That is my decided impression. What is your impression as to Mrs Taylor s death ? My 
impression was that her death was caused by opium ; but there might have been some 
other narcotic combined with that unknown to me. Would aconite in combination with 
opium well account fbr the symptoms you saw ? It would certainly contribute to the 
effect, and hurry the termination. Would these two in combination well account for 
the symptoms you saw? It never entered into my brain to suppose such a com- 
bination. Well, but let it enter your brain now. I suggest it to you now. Well, 
I believe it would. You have not in your practice seen any person poisoned by a com- 
bination of aconite and opium ? Not to my knowledge. I have seen them poisoned 
by opium. Do you know experimentally or only from study the action of aconite ? 
I tai^d aconite just last week to determine its qualities. You mean the effect of it? 
Yes; of course I was very cautious in regard to the dose; I applied it to my tongue. 
And what sensation did it produce ? In less than a minute there was an increased 
flow ol saliva. This was immediately followed by a strong tingling sensation, very 
soon accompanied by numbness, and I felt the effects of it for at least four hourb 
afterwards. You made such an acquaintance with the taste of it as you would know it 
again ? Certainly ; I will never forget it while I live. Attending now to the history of 
Mrs Taylor's case, along with what you saw of it yourself, do you think that any of the 
effects of antimony were exhibited by her ? I had not the slightest suspicion of anti- 
mony in any shape or form when I saw her. Was what you saw inconsistent with anti- 
mony ? The narcotic effect was such by the time I saw her that I do not believe I could 
recognise the effect of antimony. The narcotic effect would overpower the other ? Yes. 
Would such a poison as laudanum interfere with the emetic effect of antimony ? I be- 
lieve it would. And also with its effect upon the bowels ? I think it would. 

Cross-examined by Mr Clark — ^Was there stertorous breathing in Mrs Taylor ? Liter- 
ally, there was what is called stertorous breathing, but I would call it oppressed breath- 
ing. You call it oppressed, but it is also called stertorous breathing or snoring ? Yes. 
. And snoring and stertorous breathing mean the same thing? The same thing. 

Solicitor-Qeneral — In describing Mrs Taylor's condition when were you examined be- 
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fore, I believe you used the word coma 1 Yes ; I did. What did you mean by the 
word ? It signifies insensibility — insensibility especially under opium. And you were 
under the impression that it was opium alone ? My impression was that it was opium 
alone, or some of its preparations ; it might be morphia. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — I would like to know before you go what your opinion is now, 
after hearing the whole evidence as to the cause of Mrs Taylor's death ? It strikes me 
that she died from the efifects of the narcotic. You mean the opium ? Yes. That is 
your opinion? That is my opinion. You think, then, that she had taken eo much 
opium as to kill her ? I think so. Without the presence of any other poison? That is 
my own impression. 

Solicitor-General — ^Do you mean that she had no antimony or aconite ? I understand 
that now, but I did not understand that at the time. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — I hope you understand me. You have heard all the evidence 
which discloses the presence of antimony in Mrs Taylor's body, and after having heard all 
the evidence, I want you to tell me what you now think was the cause of Mrs Taylor's 
death ? I believe her death was occasioned by a combination of those two medicines — 
the antimony and the opium. A less dose of opium would have a greater effect, seeing 
that the body was previously under the influence of antimony. A smaller dose of opium 
would have a fatal effect in consequence of the condition of the body, produced by anti« 
mony ? I cei*tainly think so. Suppose that the opium which Mrs Taylor took had up- 
wards of five per cent, of Fleming's tincture of aconite combined with it, what do you 
say then ? The effect would be much more rapid, certainly. And more likely to be 
fatal? Certainly. 

Hugh Orr — Mr Crichton — I am agent for the City of Glasgow Bank — ^the Charing 
Cross Branch, Glasgow. Dr Prltchard kept an account at our branch. It was over- 
drawn L.62, lis. lid. on 20th March last. [Shown No. 101.] It was overdrawn on 9th 
January to the extent of L.114. That was being gradually reduced till 20th March. It 
had been brought down to L.62. 

Michael Balmain — Mr Crichton — I am assistant manager of the Clydesdale Banking 
Company, Glai^w. Dr Pxitchard had an account at onr bank. [Shown pass-book, No. 
100.] On 20th March his account was overdrawn L.131, 12s. 4d. He was 2s. 4d. over^ 
drawn in the beginning of November, and between that and December he overdrew the 
balance in three different sums. 

William Finlay. — Mr Crichton — I am Secretary to the Scottish Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, Edinburgh. Dr Pritchard's life was insured in our office in two 
policies for £1500. He had got several advances on these policies, amounting to £255 
in all. The last was on 18th May 1864, £35. The one policy was dated in July 1851, 
and the other in December 1851. 

D. J. Macbbaib, W.S. — Mr Gifford — I am an assumed trustee of the late David Cowan 
of Portsmouth. He was a brother of Mrs Taylor. We had change of the trust funds 
under Cowan's will. They amounted to £3000. They were held for Mrs Taylor's be- 
hoof, exclusive of her husband's ^im mariti. The whole sum was at Mrs Taylor's disposal. 
It was invested in railway debentures, and she got the interest. She was entitled to the 
capital when she pleased. She applied for a portion of the capital about two months 
before June 1864. She said she was desirous to give £500 of the money to Dr Prltchard, 
her son-in-law, as he had either purchased or was going to purchase a house. She got 
up that £500 in June 1864. The money was paid to herself. I attended a meeting 
held after Mrs Taylor's funeral. [Shown No. 149.] That is the minute of that meeting. 
It is in my handwriting, except the preamble. The docquet at the end is in my hand- 
writing. That is a correct representation of what took place at the meeting. It is sub' 
scribed by Dr Prltchard, who was there. The last part of the miniate is this — " Dr Prlt- 
chard further stated that the £500 above mentioned had been given to him by the de- 
ceased in July last, subject to no condition ; but he expressed his willingness to have it 
secured over the property, which it was applied in part purchase of, for the benefit of 
Mrs Prltchard and family." That took place after the trustees had rather urged it on 
Dr Prltchard. [Shown No. 81.] That is an extract of the will of Mrs Taylor. It is 
dated 5th September 1855. It provides that the trustees ''shall pay one-third part 
thereof to my son Michael Waistel Taylor, presently in Penrith ; and they shall invest 
in such way and manner, and in such securities or security of such kind as to them shall 
seem best, the other two-third parts, and pay the interest or annual produce thereof to 
my daughter, Mary Jane Taylor or Prltchard, spouse of Edward William Prltchard, 
surgeon in Hunmanby, and that upon her own receipt as alimentary to her, and exclusive 
of the jus mariti and right of administration of her husband ; and, in the event of her 
predeceasing her husband, the said interest or annual produce to be paid to him for the 
benefit of such of the children of my said daughter who may be under twenty-one years 
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of age, and, upon their attaining that age, for his own use as he may consider proper.*' 
I have no means of knowing if Dr Pritchard knew the contents of that will. It was 
produced at the meeting at which he was present after Mrs Taylor's funeral. 

Mr Watson — Mrs Taylor showed great anxiety to accommodate the prisoner with the 
£500. At the meeting after her death, Dr Cowan said he understood Dr Pritchard was 
to give a bond over the house. Dr Pritchard said he had not so understood ; but he 
showed no unwillingness to do so. I thought he behaved extremely well.^ 

D. T. Alexander — Mr Gifford — I am a writer in Glasgow. I acted as agent of the 
prisoner in purchasing a dwelling-house at Whitsunday 1864. The agreed-on price Was 
£2000. I carried through the purchase. £1600 was borrowed on security of the house, 
and £400 was handed to me by Dr Pritchard. I understood he had got it from his 
mother-in-law. The transaction was settled on 9th July 1864. The cash was paid then. 

Dr James Moffat Cowan — Mr Crichton — I am acquainted with the handwriting oi 
Mrs Taylor. [Shown 22, 28, 27, 28, 25, and 26.] These are all in Mrs Taylor's hand- 
writing. I am quite familiar with her handwriting. [Shown 19, 20, and 82.] These are 
all in Dr Pritchard's handwriting. In No. 19, under date 7th February 1865, there is an 
entry, "Dr J. M. C. here," and on Wednesday, 8th February, *'Dr J. M. C. left. Dr 
Gairdner." ** J. M. C." are my initials. On 9th February there is an entry, ** Dr Gaird- 
ner." 

Abchibald Campbell Wells — Mr Gifford — I am salesman to Burton & Henderson,. 
Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. [Shown No. 113.] This is the scroll day-book kept by 
them. Under date Monday, February 13, there is an entry, " Dr Pritchard — 3 lb. sugar, 
4d. ; ^ lb. tapioca, 8d." The entry is in my handwriting. I have no recollection of sellr 
ing these things ; but I have no doubt I furnished them for him. The prisoner was a 
customer of Burton & Henderson. Sometimes one of the servants came to the shop, and 
sometimes another. 

John Henderson — Mr Gifford— I am a grocer in Glasgow, of the firm of Burton & 
Henderson. [Shown No. 95.] I sold to John Murray, sheriff-officer, a quantity of 
tapioca. This is the tapioca. I attached a label to it in his presence, and signed it. I 
had got a stock of tapioca in the end of 1864, from which I had been selling early in 
1865. This which I gave to Murray was of the same stock. 

John McMillan — Mr Gifford — I am an assistant to Murdoch Brothers, chemists, Glas- 
gow. I knew Mary M'Leod, a servant of Dr Pritchard's, by sight. In February last she 
brought a bottle of the capacity of 5 oz. to be filled with Batley's Solution. This was 
between 15th and 28th February last. [Shown No. 85.] This is like it in every respect. 
It had a label on it when she brought it, but I am not sure whether it was our label or 
Duncan & Flockhart's. I filled it with Batley's Solution for her, and she paid 8s. 4d. 
for it. We got our Batley's Solution from Barron, Harvey, Beckett, & Simpson, Giltspur 
Street, London. Our last invoice of Batley's Solution received from them before that 
was dated 13th December 1864. I supplied Mary M'Leod from the shop bottle. I cannot 
be certain if the shop bottle was filled out of the Batley we had got on 13th December; 
but if it was not part of that supply, it was part of a previous supply which we got on 
7th May. [Shown No. 142.] I remember filling a half-ounce phial of Batley's Solution 
for Dr Penny. I took it from the Union Street stock, which I have reason to believe wa» 
the stock of May 1864. 

Mr Clark— I remember filling the larger of these two bottles for an old lady some months 
belore thai She told me to cork it well, as she had lost some of it the time before, in 
the train, by the cork coming out. She did not say she was going by the train when she 
asked me to fill this bottle. 

Richard Bankes Barron — Mr Gifford — I am a partner of Barron, Harvey, Beckett, 
and Simpson, druggists, London. Murdoch Brothers, Glasgow, are customers. We havo 
supplied them with Batley's Solution. We sent them a supply 18th December 1864, 
and 7th May 1864. We get that Batley from the proprietors of the receipt, Batley & 
Watts. The two quantities we sent to Murdoch Brothers were got from Batley & Watts 
the days the orders came. It is a private receipt which has been used for many years. 
We get it in sealed bottles. Murdoch Brothers ordered 5 lb. bottles, and that was the 
reason we got it direct from Batley & Watts. The bottles were securely sealed and 
corked. It was not opened on our premises ; we were merely agents for it ; and we sent 
it to Murdoch Brothers as we got it from Batley & Watts. 

William Manning Watts — Mr Gifford — I am sole partner of the firm of Batley & 
Watts, wholesale druggists, London. I am proprietor of the receipt for manufacturing 
Batley's Solution, and I make it from that receipt, and sell it. It is a watery solution 
of opium. It contains no antimony or aconite — nothing but opium. It is sold in glass 
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bottles, which hold from 1 ounce to 50 lb. Each bottle when Bold ia sealed and labelled. 
Can you tell me the ingredients of it ? I think I must decline to do that. 

Lord Justice-Clerk — But there is neither antimony nor aconite, nor any poisonous 
ingredient in it, except opium ? Quite so. 

By Mr Gifford — We have sold some of it to Messrs Barron, Harvey, Beckett, & Simpson. 

ALEXATfDKH M'Call, recalled— Mr Crichton— [Shown Nos. 139, 140, 141, and 144.] 
I found 139, a black porter bottle, in the consulting-room. It was empty. No. 140 two 
pasteboard boxes; No. 141, a small wooden box; and No. 144, were all found in the con- 
sulting-room. 

Mr Clark — These were all found in the unlocked press, with the exception of the black 
bottle, which was found in the locked press. 

Mr Crichton — These were delivered to Dr Penny in the same state in which I found 
them. 

Dr Pknnt, recalled— Mr Clark — Dr Penny, I show you No. 18 — that is the receipt ot 
presciiptiou which Dr Paterson read yesterday ? Yes. Just tell me what it contains. 
Chlorodyne, 10 minims; solution of morphia, 19 minims ; ipecacuanha wine, 30 minims; 
cinnamon water, 1 oz. Could that prescription have been made up from ajticles which 
you analysed, and which you obtained from Mr M'Call ? Certainly not. There was no- 
thing of that kind amongst them ? No. You analysed all that you got ? Yes. There 
was neither chlorodyne nor any of the other articles mentioned in the prescription given 
to you by Mr M'Call ? No. 

Declabatioks of the pRisoNEii. — The clerk then read the following declarations which 
had^been emitted by the prisoner : — 

No. I. 

At Glasgow, the twenty-second day of March, Eighteen hundred and sixty-five years? 
in presence of Sir Archibald Alison, Baronet, advocate, Sheriff of Lanarkshire. 

Compeared a prisoner, who, being judicially admonished and examined, declares and 
says : — My name is Edward William Ptitchard. I am a native of Southsea^ Hampshire, 
forty years of age, a doctor of medicine, member of the Royal College of Sui^geons in 
London, and I reside at No. 131 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow; and the charge of having 
caused the death of his wife, Mary Jane Taylor or Pritcbard, by feloniously administering 
poison to her, having been read^over to him. Declares, — I have always attended my wife in 
all her ailments of every kind during the whole period of our married lives, now fifteen 
years, and some of these illnesses were very severe, but I never saw her so ill as she was on 
this occasion which terminated fatally. As far as my judgment goes, her last illness was 
gastric fever, which commenced about the beginning of the present year. I gave my wife 
no medicines during her illness, excepting wine, champagne, and brandy to support her 
strength ; and I gave her no medicine myself at all I trusted to nature to right itself, 
with the assistance of those restoratives. During the last six weeks her power of sleeping 
entirely went away. In order to procure sleep I gave her, at the commencement of her 
sleeplessness, a small quantity of chloroform, but it entirely disagreed with her, and I dis- 
continued it. I then called in Dr Gairdner, professor of medicine in the University, and 
he visited and saw her several times, and he continued to attend her till her old medical 
friend, who had attended her before our marriage, Dr James Moffat Cowan, returned, and 
he came from Edinbui^h to see her. I then wrote to her mother to come to nurse her, 
and she arrived about the 11th of February last^ and her arrival had a beneficijj 
effect upon Mrs Pritchard for some time, but still the sleeplessness continued; 
and shortly after her mother's death, which happened on the 25th February, she 
relapsed and became much worse, and very apprehensive about herself, and she 
suggested to me the adoption of a medicine with which her mother was very familiar, 
Batley's Solution of opium, but I declined to give her any without first consulting with 
Dr James Paterson, who lived close by. I saw him and consulted him, but he did not 
see Mrs Pritchard on that occasion, and he did not approve of using the solution of opium. 
He prescribed granulated citrate of magnesia, calomel, mercury, and chalk, and I acted 
upon his advice and administered the medicine, and it seemed to have a beneficial effect. 
Some time after, finding her sleeplessness still continued, I, at her own suggestion, ap 
plied a solution of atropine to the external parts around the eye, and it had a little effect 
for some time ; but the effects soon ceased. After her mother's death, she became rapidly 
worse ; indeed, I ascribed her decease to the agitation consequent on her mother's de- 
cease. At the time of the last event, she was strongly impressed with the idea that she 
herself would die at the same time as her mother, and in fact she did die on a subsequent 
day at exactly the same hour. On the night preceding her death, she was apprehensive 
that unless she got sleep, she should not get through the night. I went for Dr Patersoo, 
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-\«rbo oaiin« immediately, ind mt for a considerable time by the bedside, and afterwards 
dictated a presoription, which was made up at the Glasgow Apothecary Company's shop 
at £Ilinbank Street The prescription will be found in my desk at home. It was for 
two draughts, one to be given four hours after the first if it did not succeed. She got the 
first draught as prescribed by Dr Paterson about ten o'clock, but she said after drinking that 
it ^^as not half strong enough, and asked if she might haye some of her mother's medi- 
cine. I refused to gire it her, and said I dare not do it. I gave her a glass of port wine, 
and sat carefully watching for a short time. I then went down stairs, and had supper ; 
and after being absent for some time, returned to see whether she had got sleep. I 
found her awiS:e, and she wished me to give her something to make her sleep. I re- 
fused ; and she then asked me to come to bed, as I must be tired with the weary nights 
of watching. It was then about twelve o'dook. I tried to persuade her that I should 
Temain up to watch her till past the time that her mother had died ; but to please her 
I got into bed, and almost immediately I fell asleep from the state of exhaustion I was in. 
was awoke by her pulling at my beard, and found my wife' struggling to get into bed. 
She appeared to have got out of bed. She said, " Edward, I am faint." I assisted her 
into bed, and asked her how long I had been asleep ; but she answered, '' Don't speak — 
look I do you see my mother ?" I said '* No ; it is only a vision, only imagination," and 
asked if she had any pain. She said she felt cold, and that I need try no more skill, that 
I had failed this time, and that she was going to her mother. I got alarmed, and rang 
the bell .violently, and the youngest servant came. I desired her to make a mustard 
plaster as quickly as she could; and on that my wife turned round and said, '* Ekiward, 
I 'm in my senses, mustard plasters wiU do no good ; " and almost immediately she fell 
back in my arms and died. The servant came with a mustard plaster, and found her in 
that position. I did not give her any other medicine at that time except a little brandy 
applied to her lips. During the whole course of her illness I never gave her any anti- 
mony nor any medicine in which there was any preparation of antimony. Antimony is a 
poison; but it is used occasionally to subdue inflammation, and I applied it to her 
neck in October last, when she was plagued with a swelling of a gland in the neck. I 
rubbed it in externally on that occasion, and I have never given her any antimony 
since. On that occasion I recommended change of air, and I gave her a little bottle 
of antimony with her for the same purpose of rubbing in behind the ear. She went 
to Edinburgh at that time, and she returned to Glasgow very much better, and I 
have never seen the bottle of antimony since she got it away with her. There was 
a considerable quantity of antimony in my repositories at the time of my wife's last 
illness, as I used it extensively in my practice, and the antimony was kept in a cup- 
board; of which I have the key, but which was not always locked. I did not see any 
of it brought out, or lying about, during her illness. The cupboard where the anti- 
mony was IB in the consulting-room on the ground flat, and she was so weak on the day 
of her death — Saturday — and on the Friday preceding, 'that I do not think she had 
strength to have gone to that cupboard herself. My wife took the antimony internally 
on one occasion when she had a tendency to inflammation of the eyelids. This was 
years ago, and I never knew her to use it internally except on this occasion. I never 
administered antimony internally to her on any occasion, nor any other substance calcu- 
lated to injure or destroy life. All which I declare to be truth. 

(Signed) Edward William Pritchabd. 

A. Alison. 
Jno. Gemmell. 
P. Morton. 
Bernard M'Lauchltn. 

Ifl-o. II. 

At Glasgow, and within the North Prison there, on the twenty-first day of April 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five years, . 

In presence of Sir Archibald Alison, Baronet, advocate. Sheriff of Lanarkshire, 

Compeared Edward William Pritchard, presently a prisoner in the prison of Glasgow, 
and the previous declaration, emitted by him upon the twenty-second day of March last 
in presence of the said Sheriff, which is now docqueted and subscribed as relative hereto, 
having been read over to him and, he being again judicially admonished and examined, 
declares and says — I am entirely innocent of the charge referred to in said previous de- 
claration, and I wish to add that to what is contained therein. As far as my memory goes, 
the declaration now read conveys correctly what I then said, and I adhere to the whole 
statements therein contained ; and the chai^ge of having, on several or one or more occa- 
sioQs between the tenth and twenty-fifth days of February 1865, within his dwelling-house 
in Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, wickedly and feloniously administered, or caused to be 
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administered, to Jane Cowan or Taylor, now deceased, several or one or more doaes of tar- 
tarised antimony, or other poison unknown, in some article or articles of drink or food, or 
in some other manner unknown, in consequence whereof the said Jane Cowan or Taylor 
died, and was thus murdered by him, having been read over to him, and he beings judi- 
cially admonished and examined by the Sherifif examinator, declares I elect to maJce a 
voluntary statement in reference to the said last-mentioned charge, and I now declare I 
was no way accessory to Mrs Taylor's death. I never administered poison to her. I did 
and do believe that she died from paralysis and apoplexy. I have no further statement 
to make, and by the advice of my agents will make none, with the exception that I am 
entirely innocent of the charge preferred against me. Being asked by the Procurator- 
Fiscal whether he ever administered, or caused to be administered, tartarised antinionj 
to the said Jane Cowan or Taylor, declares my agent recommended me to say nothing far- 
ther, and I decline to answer the question put, and as I act under my agent's advioe, it i» 
unnecessary to put any further questions. All which I declare to be truth. 

(Signed) Edwabd William Pfitchars. 

A. Alison. 

Jno. Oemhell. 

Rob. Wilson. 

Bebnabd M'Lauchun 

The Solicitor-General stated that this closed the case for the prosecution. 

It being now nearly six o'clock, 

Mr Clark suggested that the Court should adjourn till to-morrow, when the evidence 
for the defence would be led. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said he would like first to have an idea of how long the case wa» 
likely to last. 

Mr Clark said that so far as the defence was concerned, he expected that the speeches of 
counsel might be concluded to-morrow (Thursday), as he did not anticipate that the evi- 
dence for the panel would extend beyond one o'clock. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk remarked that in that case the Court would acyoum till Thurs- 
day morning at ten o'clock, and addressing the jury, he said : — Qentlemen of the jury, — 
You understand that you have not yet heard any part of the case for the defence ; there- 
fore I need hardly tell you, that it is in vain in the meantime to form any opinion on the 
case for the Crown. 

The Court adjourned at a quarter to six o'clock till ten o'clock next morning. 



FOURTH DAY— Thursday, July 6. 

The Court met again this morning at ten o'clock — the Lord Justice-Clerk, Lord Ardmil- 
lan, and Lord Jerviswoode on the bench. The prisoner entered the dock a few minutes 
after ten, and his brother again took his seat beside him. 

The prisoner seemed quite composed when he came into Court, although considerably 
jaded from the fatigue which he had undergone since the commencement of the trial. 
He was perhaps if possible more anxious than ever, and watched the proceedings with an 
attention amounting at times to nervousness. When his children were under examina- 
tion, the composure which had hitherto characterised him deserted him, and shedding 
tears he covered his face with his handkerchief. After the first adjournment of the 
Court in the forenoon, the brother of the prisoner left the dock with him and did not 
retxim again. The anxiety of the prisoner became very great when the Solicitor-General 
begiem his address. During the whole of the learned counsel's remarks, he sat earnestly 
facing the jury with his hands clasped together as in a supplicating attitude. 

The interest manifested by the public in the trial was much greater than on any of the 
preceding days, and large numbers of people in vain attempted to gain admittance. 

EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENCE. 

The first witness called for the defence was 

Dr Michael Taylor, Penrith — By Mx Watson — I am a brother of the late Mrs Prit* 
chard, and son of Mrs Taylor. I was in Glasgow two days after my mother's death. I 
had not been there for a year or two before, and had not seen my sister during that 
period. I had some conversation with her on that occasion. She told me that Dr 
Gairdner had visited her some time before. She said that she did not think she would 
like him to see her again. I urged her to do so, as Dr Gairdner was a personal friend of 
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my own, and I waa sure would pay her every attention ; she however had some prejudice 
against him. She said she would rather not see him again, but somebody else. She 
gave nae to understand that such an intimation had been given to Dr Gairdner. She 
gave me to understand that that intimation was made to him at her request. I strongly 
KTged upon my sister to have the benefit of a nurse, as there seemed to be no competent 
}per8on about the house to fulfil that duty — no one but a young girl and a servant who 
had come recently. Hy sister made objection to it on the ground that it would create 
some confusion in the house, and that she did not like strangers about her. I was in 
Glasgow on 27th February for about an hour on the day my mother's remains were con- 
veyed to Edinburgh. I saw my sister on that occasion, but had no particular conver- 
sation with her. I saw her again the following day, and was in Glasgow for three or four 
hours. It was on the second occasion that I had this conversation with her. [Shown 
Ho. 32 of Crown productions] : — 

From letter, Mrs Pritchard to Dr Pritchard, commencing *' 1 Lauder Road, Edinburgh, 
My Dear Edward," and subscribed ** Ever your Minnie." ** Kenny and I arrived safely 
yesterday Grand P. and G. M. along with Fanny and Aili were waiting for us. To-day 
has been fine, but I have not been out. I feel better but no appetite. I -suppose it will 



oome." 



That IS the late Mrs Pritchard's handwriting. [Shown No. 84] : — 

From letter, Mrs Pritchard to Dr Pritchard, commencing " 1 Lauder Road, Edinburgh. 
My Dear Ted," and ending " Ever Dear Ted, your Minnie." (Found in an envelope bear- 
ing Edinburgh and Glasgow post-marks of November 28th, 1864.) '' I am very vexed 
to hear that Dear Horace is iU. Had he taken anything to disagree with him when he 
was out ? Your message by telegraph relieved me much .... Miss Moffat was 
mistaken when she said that I had been out to a party. Grandmamma and grandpapa 
were at Mrs John Moffat's, but I was sitting quietly at home. They wished me to go but 
I did not feel well enough. I have been out two or three times, once to get under woollen 
clothing, which has kept me much warmer and more comfortable. Yesterday I went with 
grandma to hear Spurgeon preach — an immense number of people. I have made no calls 

yet except to Miss Bain, as I had promised to go the first time I was out 

Grandmamma is better. She sends her love to you, and thinks I have improved very much 
since I came here. My eyes are much better. ' 

This is also her handwriting. 

Cross-examined by Solicitor-General — Mrs Pritchard was my only sister. She and I 
were the only two children of our parents. 

John Simpson — ^By Mr Watson — I am one of the partners of Duncan, Flockhart, and 
Co. I personally attend to the business at our premises on North Bridge. We cany on 
a very extensive dispensing trade. I have been eleven and a half years engaged in that 
shop. I recollect seeing the prisoner in Glasgow about four years ago. Shortly after 
that, some purchases were made in our shop in Edinburgh in his name of Batley*s Seda- 
tive Solution. Some person came to the shop' with a bottle and paper, instructing i s 
to fin the bottle for Dr Pritchard. [Shown 85.] That is very like the bottle which was 
brought. That bottle was very often brought back to our premises to be filled. I had 
no personal conmiunication with Dr Pritchard on that occasion. [Shown No. 52 of the 
Crown hst of witnesses, Mr James Thomson, commission agent, Edinburgh.] That is 
the person who came to our shop with the bottle for the Batley's Solution. About 7s. 6d. 
was charged for it. It would have been charged higher for any other person than a 
doctor. The bottle was frequently s6nt back to be filled. It came about four years ago 
first) and frequently after that down to the beginning of the present year. I think it 
came very regularly; I could not say if it came more frequently at the end of the period. 
I could not say how often it came — ^there are so many people in the shop. I know 
Fleming's tincture of aconite. We dispense it in our rets^ trade. In the course of a 
year we dispense not less than half-a-gallon, or eighty ounces. I have very frequently 
made up prescriptions of half an ounce in a mixture. I would not consider it at all 
unusual if a medical man were to get an ounce at a time from us. 

By the Solicitor-General — We get our Batley's Solution direct from the manufactory 
in London. There is no antimony or aconite in the Batley we sell. It is quite impos- 
sible they could get into it accidentally in our premises. We keep it in a separate place. 
I know the Glasgow Apothecaries* Company. That ia a large establishment^ and very 
well known in Glasgow. It has two branches — the one at Sauchiehall Street, and the 
other in Union Street. They are both large establishments. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — The half-ounce of aconite which I frequently made up was 
for a medicine, and it would be a fourth of the entire mixture. Such a mixture is 
ehiefly used in heart disease. Eight drops is the usual dose of auch a mixture ; that is 
equal to two drops of Fleming's tiacture of aconite. 
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Tbokab Faibobievjd— By Mr Watson — I am a chemut and druggist at 46 dork Street^ 
Edinburgh. I knew the late Mrs Taylor. She waa in the habit of making purdiaaeB at 
my shop. She purchased BaUey's Solution from me for some years before her death. 
She very frequently came herself and occasionally sent for it. [Shown No. 85.] Only 
once that I know of I sold her a bottle of this size, holding five ounces. Af terwaids bIm 
got it in 2-oz. bottles, and sometimes in l-os. botUes. This is a bottle made for Bailey's 
mixture. So far as my recollection goes, when Mrs Taylor herself called for the miedieine 
she paid for it. When it was sent for, it was generally put down to her account. Her 
purchases were sometimes at considerable inteirals, and at other times frequents [Shown 
No. 80 of productions for the defence.] That account was rendered by me to tke late 
Mrs Taylor. On 18th January. 1866 there is an entry of two ounces of Batley*s Solution. 
On 29th January there is another entry of two ounces ; on the 4th February alao an 
entry of two ounces. Batley to that amount was furnished to Mrs Taylor on these ooca- 
sions. I know Fleming's tincture of aconite. My business is entirely a dispensing retail 
business. In the course of a year 1 sell about fifty ounces of Fleming's tincture ; that is 
within the mark It is generally prescribed in the form of liniment. I have made up 
prescriptions containing two ounces of Fleming's tincture of aconite for a liniment ; and 
I am not sure but I have made up more. I would not be at all surprised at the purchase 
by a medical man of one ounce of it at a time. 

By the Solicitor-General — Medical men are in the habit of sending preooriptions for the 
tincture of aconite — not of coming for it themselves. Medical men have bought unmixed 
aconite in my shop ; but it is not very common. I should say it is rather uncommon for 
them to do so. I am not prepared to say for what they got it, but I should say it was 
for outward application : I don't think it waa for experiments in a laboratory. I have 
sold half -an-ounce and an ounce to medical men. I have sold it to Dr Fleming himself 
— the inventor — ^in three, or four, or six ounces. I don't seU much antimony or tartar 
emetic now. It is not so common as it used to be. There has been a change since cro* 
ton-oil has come into use. In the last year or two there has been less antimony sold. I 
have sold it in large quantities to veterinary-surgeons, and persons come to me and get it 
mixed up with la^ as an ointment. There is scarcely a day but antimony is ordered, 
either as a solution or as antimonial wine. Frequently, in prescriptions, the two or three 
grains are dissolved in a given quantity of water. I could not say how much I sell of 
tskrtar emetic in a year. It might be two or three ounces in a year. That would include 
what I have sold in lard, but not what I have sold to veterinaxy'Surgeons. The quantity 
of tartar emetic in a prescription to be taken internally is very small. It is measured in 
grains. There are 480 minims or measured drops in an ounce of Batley. I should think 
20 minims would be equal to 30 drops dropped from a bottle, without being measured. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — ^There is an iipitation of Batley, which I keep. I never 
sold it to Mrs Taylor. I am able to say that her piu'chases in January and February 
last were of the genuine Batley. The imitation of the real Batley is a perfectly safe 
thing ; it is supposed to be the same, but it is made by a different maker. It is made from 
the extract of opium. Fleming's tincture of aconite is very largely used in an unmixed 
state for severe tic doloureux. It is never used internally unmixed. I have found it act 
as a specific for toothache at times. 

By Mr Watson — It is generally used in neuralgic or rheumatic pains. I don't remember 
its having been used for affections of the ear ; but I see no reason why it should not be. 

James Thomson— Mr Watson — I am a clothier's traveller and commission-agent, and 
was for some time in the employment of Mr Michael Taylor. It will be three years in 
August first since I left his employment. I was clerk and assistant in the business. I 
sometimes executed small commissions for Mrs Taylor. I went occasionally to Messrs 
Duncan & Flockhart's for her. I understood it was for opium ; but when I went for it I 
did not know what it was for. During the first twelvemonth or so I got a line and the 
bottle. The bottle was generally wrapped up in the line. [Shown bottle.] It was a 
bottle the same as that. I could almost say that was it. I have gone to Messrs Duncan 
& Flockhart's with the bottle oftener since I left Mr Taylor's service than I did before, as 
I still continued to do small things of that kind for Mrs Taylor. I once read the line on 
Messrs Duncan &. Flockhart's counter — ^that waa the only time ever I saw it open. After 
some time she just gave me the bottle, and told me to go and get it filled; kad I went 
and presented the bottle, and it was fiUed at once. I went last for it the night before 
Mrs Taylor went to Glasgow immediately preceding her death. The bottle was filled on 
that occasion, and I took it back next morning, and gave it to her. For about a year or 
so before her d^th^ I would say, I got the bottle filled for her once in every two or three 
weeks. 

By the Solicitor-General— When I first entered Mr Taylor's service I only got the bottle 
filled once in every two or three months, but gradually it came to be that I went for it 
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every two or tfairee weeks. When I ww the line bti Messrs Duncan & Flockhart's 
counter, I could see " 5 oz. opium " marked on It. There was something else which I 
oould not read, as the line was lying at some distance from me. It was in Mrs Taylor's hand- 
writing. I sometimes used Dr Pritohard's name there. When I went with the bottle 
and. v^ithout a line, she told me, if they asked who it was for, to say that it was for Dr 
Pritchard. She told me she got it hidf-a-crown cheaper by saying it was for a doctor. 
Although I had left Mr Taylor^s service I generally went such messages for Mrs Taylor. 
She asked me to come and see them occasionally, and I generally caUed about twice or 
thrice a week. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — The medicine was. always corked and sealed, and put up in 
paper, when I got it from Messrs Duncan & Flockhart. Sometimes I delivered it to Mrs 
Taylor herself, sometimes to the servant, but always in the state in which I got it. The 
bottle I got fiHed on the night before Mrs Taylor went to Glasgow. I gave it next morn- 
ing to Miss Pritchard, her grand-daughter, who delivered it to her. 

James Foulnbr — Mr Watson — I am a corkcutter, Carrick Street, Glasgow. I con- 
sulted Dr Pritchard about an affection of the ear in November last, and up to the evening 
of his wife's death. I did not know him before I consulted him. It was by his solicita- 
tion, through one Miss Glyne, that I went to see him. On these visits, the doctor gene- 
rally painted my ears inside and outside, and frequently syringed them, and sometimes 
he dropped a liquid into them. It was in a room on the street floor of his house in 
Sauchiehall Street that he did so. I could not say what he painted my ear with, but itf 
coloured the ear. I think he took it out of a press in the room. The application was 
not painful till afterwards. It had a smartish sensation afterwards. Shortly before I 
stopped going to him, he told me to buy some iodine, and paint my ear myself. He gave 
me several small phials ; the first two or three contained a white thickish matter. He 
also gave me a bottle larger than the rest ; it was labelled *' poison.*' 

By the Solicitor-General — I have the larger bottle with me which I got from him. 
[Witness produced it.] I never gave it up to any one. It has been in my possession till 
this moment. The label is, " Two drops in each ear every night — poison." It still con- 
tains i>art of the liquid ; it was scarcely half full when I got it from the doctor. 

The Solicitor-General — I don't know whether the Court would think it necessary to 
order an examination of the bottle. 

By the Solicitor-General — I showed that bottle to the Fiscal yesterday. I was at Mr 
Hart, the Fiscal in Glasgow, about it on Tuesday, and he advised me to bring it here. 
Nobody else, except my wife, has seen it; and nobody interfered with it. What he told 
me to get to paint my ear myself was tincture of iodine ; and I got some. 

By die Lord Justice-Clerk — That iodine produced the same yellow colour that his 
painting had done. 

By Idr Watson — I was examined by a gentleman on behalf of the agents for the priao- 
ner. I told him I thought I had none of the bottles I had got from Dr Pritchard. 

The Lord-Justice-Clerk, after consultation with the other judges, said — ^Mr Clark, have 
you any desire that the contents of this phial should be examined. 
Mr Clark— No, my Lord, I have no desire to do so. 
The Lord-Justice-Clerk — You don't wish it. 
Mr aark— No. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — (To witness) — Then you may go. 
Mr Clark — Give him this bottle. 

The Solicitor-General — I am told it might be examined in a few minutes. 
The Lord-Justice-Clerk — If the prisoner's counsel doesn't think it desirable, we don't 
order it. 

Mr Clark — The prisoners case is just about to close ; we shall be done in a few 
minutes. 

Mr Clark was handing the bottle to the witness, when 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said — There is no reason why the bottle should be given up. 
Let it remain. 

Gbobob Kibb — By Mr Watson — I know the prisoner. He attended me for an affec- 
tion of the ear; about the end of February or beginning of March 1865. He gave me a 
little medicine. He gave me a prescription to get medicine, which was obtained at the 
Glasgow Apothecaries Company, Sauchiehall Street. He did not give me a bottle to 
drop into my ear. It was just a tonic. I remember something about his giving me a 
bottle labelled glycerine and strychnine. It was to be used extemaliy to the ear ; but I 
only used it twice, as the ear was so much inflamed, and I did not think it would do the 
ear any good in that state. The doctor gave me the bottle in his consulting-room. I 
have the bottle ^till. I think I could find it for you, as it is still in my possession. I 
got the bottle about the end of February, as near as I can remember. 
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alternative, it is your duty— and you will gladly avail yourselves of it-^to acquit 
rather than convict any one bearing the form of a man of anything so atrocious. 
The observation is a sound one — I accept it, and conunend it to you as in my 
opinion sound and just ; and, indeed, I make these observations to you, not to 
excite prejudice, but for the fairer purpose of assuring you, that I should appre- 
ciate the gravity of the charge which I make, and now press, and duly estimate 
the burden which is upon me of establishing it by satisfactory evidence. 
Gentlemen, I am charged, in my official capacity, with the interests of 
public justice and of society at large. The interests of society are indeed 
great. It is unnecessary to express them. There is no protection against 
murder by secret poison except the reasonable certainty of after detection 
and punishment Against open violence we may defend ourselves ; we may 
avoid an enemy ; we may protect ourselves against him. But agunst 
the secret poisoner there is absolutely no protection, except in the fear of 
detection and punishment. It is, therefore, for the best interests of society that 
the prisoner, if he be guilty, and be proved to be so by convincing evidence, 
shoidd not escape. But it is not for the interest of society that any man should 
be convicted upon insufficient evidence, and it is not according to my duty to 
press the case, or any part of it, or any view of it, against the prisoner beyond 
what justice and truth, according to the evidence, and legitimate anA convincing 
argument, exactly wan'ant. The interest .and the right of the prisoner to be ac- 
quitted if he is not satisfactorily proved to be guilty is as important and sacred 
in the estimation of the law, and will be in yours, as the interest of society is that, 
if proved to be guilty, he shall not escape. I rejoice, therefore, to think that his 
interests have been committed to hands so able and experienced as those of my 
learned friends who now appear for him. Gentlemen, I have told you that the 
prisoner is charged with two acts of wilful murder— the one committed upon his 
-wife, the other upon her mother. And what you have to say — it is a solemn and 
important duty — men cannot in this country be engaged in any duty more solemn 
and more important — is whether both or either of these charges is proved to your 
satisfaction. Upon me the burden of proof lies. The prisoner is entitled to every 
presumption in his favour to begin with. It is for me to prove it, or if I do not 
he is entitled to be acquitted. Let me then, with all the impartiality and candour 
which I can command, proceed to consider with you the evidence upon which each 
of these charges rests. The first matter for consideration in this and every similar 
case consists of what lawyers are accustomed to call the corpus delicti — that is, the 
question whether or no the crimes charged were both or either of them com- 
mitted by anybody. Were these ladies murdered by poison, or were either of 
them murdered by poison, by any one ? It is for me to establish by con- 
vincing evidence the affirmative of the proposition that each of them was so 
murdered. If I fail, of course there is no further question of any moment in the 
case : the murders charged in that view were not committed, or are not proved to 
have been committed. But if I satisfy you— if I should say I have satisfied you 
by the evidence upon which I rely, and to which I shall immediately advert, that 
not one only, but both of the women were murdered by poison, the only question 
which remains — I say only, not because it is not vitally important, indeed the 
vitally important question in the case, but it is the only question — is, was that 
murder perpetrated, or were these murders perpetrated, by the prisoner at the 
bar ? Let me begin, as naturally I ought to do, with the first question— Were 
the murders charged, either of them, committed by any one ? That, of course 
is the question stated in another form. The question then comes to be, did the 
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die hj poison not taken wilfully with a view to suicide, or accidentally 
either through negligence on their own part or somebody else's, or, if they did, 
tlie conclusion is inevitable that they were foully murdered ? Did, then, both 
or either of the ladies die from the effects of poison 7 And let me here take the 
cases separately, in so far as it is possible to make a separation between them. I 
begin with the case of Mrs Pritchard, because, although she died last — about 
three weeks after her mother — ^she was, if there be any truth in the case for the 
prosecution, the first victim of the foul acts with which the prisoner is chained. 
That poisoning of her commenced before her mother came to nurse her on the 
10th February, which, I believe, was the true date, although the poison did not 
terminate fatally imtil the 18th March, the mother herself having died upon the 
25th February. But naturally, I think in whatever view you regard the case, 
the death of Mrs Pritchard is one which first presents itself for consideration ; 
the murder of the mother being something like an episode occurring in the 
course of the murder of the child. Mrs Pritchard died upon Saturday, the 18th 
Biarch, at a very early hour of the morning. The first question as to which you 
must make up your minds is, what was the cause of her death — of what did she 
die ? The prisoner said to those who asked him, and to the registrar after her 
death, that he was her ordinary medical attendant, and that she died of gastric 
fever. The public prosecutor now says she died of poison. It is for you to 
determine which of these two assertions is the true one. It is painful to be 
obliged to say that the question admits of only one answer ; for could I see any 
reasonable view upon which a different answer from one confinning the assertion 
of the prosecutor could be given, I should not fail to advert to it, and to state to 
you what I think. But I can see no materials. You will judge whether you can, 
in the whole of the evidence which has been laid before you, see materials to 
justify even doubt or hesitation in asserting that Mrs Pritchard died on the 18th 
March from the effects of poison. The evidence upon this subject is singularly 
clear and conclusive — I say singularly so, because cases of this description are of 
rare occurrence in my experience. This is the first in which a doubt was not raised, 
and raised upon medicsd testimony, upon the question whether death was to be 
ascribed to poison. Here there is none. The testimony is all one way, and you 
see distinctly how no doubt could have been thrown upon it. The poor woman's 
body was opened after her death. It presented, on the examination of the doctors, 
nothing to account for death — ^no appearance of natural disease. The conclusion 
of the report of that examination by Dr Maclagan and Br Littlejohn is this — 
''We have to report that this body presented no appearances of recent morbid 
action, beyond a certain amount of irritation of the alimentary canal, and nothing 
at all capable of accounting for death. We have therefore secured the alimen- 
tary canal and its contents, the heart and some of the blood, the liver, the spleen, 
the left kidney, and the urine, in order that these may be submitted to chemical 
analysis." Nothing indicating gastric fever comes under their notice. Therefore 
these gentlemen thought the cause of death was to be ascertained by a chemical 
analysis of the portions of the body and the contents of the intestines here speci- 
fied. That chemical analysis accordingly took place, with the result which you 
know. Poison was found diffused through the whole organs and parts of the 
body. It was found in the stomach, in the liver, in the spleen, in the kidney, in 
the heart, in the brain, in the blood, and in the rectmn. The body was all im- 
pregnated with it, and notwithstanding the copious discharges which it produced 
upon the patient so long as she had strength to make them, the large quantities 
mentioned by the doctors in their evidence before you, were found in these various 
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parte of liie bodj^ showing that the poison had diffused itself through the whole 
system, and satisfying them that the case was one of aggravated poisoning — ^that 
is, that poison had heen administered in small doses, each of them insufficient to 
kill, but administered in small doses, and during a long course of time. That 
was the conclusion at which they arrived befoi'e knowing anything of the history 
of the case. Dr Maclagan stated in his report that the period over which the 
administration had extended cannot be determined by mere chemical invest!- 
^tion, but must be deduced from the history of the case. And Professor Penny, 
giving the same result — I don't trouble you with reading that part of the report 
in which he refers to it — ^Dr Penny, on examining portions of the same parts of 
the body and the contents of the intestines which had been examined by Dr 
Maclagan, arrives at the same conclusion. You understand this, gentlemen : Dr 
Maclagan did not experiment or operate upon the whole of the various portions 
of the body and substances which he had extracted. He operated only upon 
a portion of them, leaving another portion, in order that the additional security 
might be obtained of submitting that other portion to another chemist, in 
order to see whether the result which he arrived at was the same or different. 
You know from his report the result of his investigation. He found the article 
antimony diffused through the whole body, as I have stated to you — so diffused 
as to satisfy him — ^he being a person well able to judge upon such a matter — 
that the administration had been chronic, extending over a period of time. 
The other portion is submitted to the examination of Professor Penny. He 
conducts his own experiments really in the same way, because the mode of 
proceeding in order to ascertain the presence or absence of this poison is well 
understood. He finds the same poison in the same parts of the body, diffused 
in the same way through the system, and he arrives at the same conclusion. 
If there had been any possible doubt, we should have had some other testimony 
on the subject ; but in the face of these reports of gentlemen of the greatest 
eminence, and upon whom, and such as whom, we must place reliance, unless 
we are^ to abandon altogether the idea of detecting the crime of poisoning, the 
matter was too clear to admit of any hesitation. But Professor Maclagan 
flays: — ''The period over which the administration extended must be asoerr 
tained by a reference to the history of the case ; the medical examination and 
the chemical analysis could only lead to the conclusion that it had extended 
over a considerable period." Then you had the history of the case. I am not 
to go into that now. But you remember that the poor wife was taken ill, the 
symptoms being sickness and vomiting, these being the most marked symptoms 
— at all events, no others were stated — ^before she went on a visit to her parents 
in the end of November. She went there when she had got a little better, and 
with the view of her permanent recovery. She did recover. She was not visited 
by the sickness in Edinburgh — ^you have her own testimony to that effect. She 
went an invalid ; she returned, not in perfect health, but still comparatively well. 
She had been free from the only symptoms which her illness indicated while she 
was at home, which she could hot account for in any way ; and it was painful to 
hear detailed in her own way the remarks which the poor creature made in the 
absence of her husband that it was strange that she was always well from home, 
and ill at hojne. She could not account for these sicknesses ; nobody in the house 
could except the author of them. Well, she returns from her father's house two 
or three days before Christmas. Her mother is with her and her eldest child, 
and she is comparatively well ; but only for a few days. The sickness and 
vomiting return within a few days, and after her return to her husband's house. 
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as unaccountably as ever. They continue with more or less frequency. Oenerally 
erery day, although sometimes she escapes a day, she is sick and vomiting, 
cramped. She at last went to bed — and kept it more or less for a week. The 
sickness,* along with this vomiting and purging, leading to that general debility 
which it is the nature of this particular poison to cause, was upon her. Well, it 
goes on. The poor mother sa3r8 that she became one day a little better, and two 
days worse — sick sometimes before breakfast, sometimes after breakfast — some- 
times after dinner, after tea ; sick during the night, ill with cramp ; nothing in 
the world to account for it. These are the symptoms down to the period of her 
death — one day better, two days worse, until she sinks, completely exhausted, 
and dies upon the 18th March. What were these symptoms of — symptoms 
occurring under the eye of her husband, a medical man, the only medical atten- 
dant, living in the house with her day and night ? Of gastric fever ? No. They 
were the symptoms which would be produced by that poison which was found in 
her body after death, and so diffused through it as to lead inevitably to the con- 
viction that it had been administered in small doses over a considerable period 
of time. The history of the case, therefore, confirms what the medical gentlemen 
and the chemists were led by the chemical analysis to anticipate ; the poisoning 
of that poor woman was going on. I take no account of the period before 
«he went to her father's house, but from very shortly after the time of her 
return, and it continued almost day after day down to the time of her death. 
Gentlemen, take the symptoms how you like— the symptoms indicating the 
action of antimony — exactly the symptoms which antimony would produce 
— and finding antimony in the body, diffused through the system, on the ex- 
amination after death, I say the conclusion is so irresistible that it is not 
wonderful that it should not be disputed that this poor woman, however 
she came by it, had antimony administered to her, and died in consequence. 
If you cannot resist that conclusion, then, in respect to Mrs Pritchard, thai 
part of the case is established — she died, not of gastric fever, but of poison. 
Now, attend for a moment to the case of Mrs Taylor — this murder occur- 
ring as an episode in the course of the perpetration of another. Mrs Taylor 
came to Qlasgow on the 10th February, I believe — ^that is, according to the evi- 
dence, I mean about that date. But I think we have the correct date in the only 
two references which I mean to make to the journals of the prisoner. In them 
it is stated that Dr Gairdner visited Mrs Pritchard on the 8th February. That 
was the same day that Dr Cowan left, for on page 13 of thi9 diary we have, under 
the head of 7th February, " Dr J. M. C. here ;" while on the next day, 8th Feb> 
ruary, *' Dr J. M. 0. left." The statement was that he came the one day and left 
the next ; and under the same date there is the entry, *' Dr Gairdner" — ^that is to» 
say, Dr Gkdrdner was there on the night of 8th February. In the same journal, 
on page 14, we have, first, on the 9th February, " Dr Gairdner '* — ^that is, that he 
visited again that day ; and Friday 10th, *^ Grandmamma '* — ^that is, the old lady. 
And then, looking further into the dates in the journal, we are reminded, that 
Catherine left on the 16th February, at 10 p.m., and that Mary Patterson, cook, 
joined his service. Mrs Taylor then came upon the 10th February. She does not 
appear to have been sick after she came until after taking some tapioca, and I 
think that was on the 13th February, three days after she came. 3ut she was 
sick then, and vomited. So far as we know from the evidence, she was not sick 
after that till Friday the 24th — ^that was the last day of her life. An old lady of 
seventy-one— you will find the appearance which she presented to the experienced 
eye of Dr Paterson was that of a hale, healthy-looking person, fine form, good 
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complexion, nothing in her appearance to indicate anything the matter with 
her. On Friday the 24th, she is going ahout the house all day quite well, as 
she used to be. It is true, one of the servants — I think Mary Patterson — said 
that she was a little peevish that afternoon, as she thought, over the afflic- 
tion of her daughter; for she was with her day and night — in the same 
room with her — after she came. But between six and seven o'clock, accord- 
ing to the evidence, I think, of Mary M'Leod or Mary Patterson, the old 
lady showed a tendency to sicken. She wanted to be sick, and thought that 
she was about to be in the same condition as that in which she had. seen 
her daughter. At this time she was apparently quite well, and there was 
nothing in her appearance to attract any attention to her. But I think it was 
about nine o'clock that she goes up from the consulting-room, in which she had 
been writing, to her own bed-room. I am speaking from recollection in saying that 
it was about nine o'clock that she went upstairs ; but if I am wrong, his Lordship 
will put me right. But the precise time is a matter of comparatively little mo- 
ment. The important matter is that she walks upstairs, nothing, so far as any 
one can see, the matter with her. In about half-an-hour the bell of her room 
was rung, and the servant upon going upstairs finds her sick, but not actually 
vomiting. She was wanting to vomit, and went to the basin and tried to 
vomit, but did not. She asked for hot water to make her vomit. This was 
about half-past nine. The servant goes down to get the water, and then after- 
wards she got some more. The old lady becomes very ill, and goes into a state 
of almost insensibility, sitting upon the chair, her head hanging down. The 
servant girl is sent for the doctor — that is, Dr Pritchard — ^who so far as she knew 
up to that time had not seen the old lady at all. He was in the consulting-room 
engaged with a patient. The patient went out shortly after, and the servant told 
him that Mrs Taylor was ill, and he went up to the bed-room. Then it was she 
was found with her head hanging down upon her breast, and he sent for Dr 
Paterson. You have the description which Dr Paterson gave you of her appear- 
ance—a very distinct description. He had no doubt that she was labouring under 
narcotic poison— opium, or some preparation of opium, Dr Paterson did not 
doubt that that was the case. We shall see the account given to Dr Paterson by the 
prisoner of her disease af terwai'ds ; but in the meantime, I merely want to direct 
your attention to his description of the symptoms of her disease. He said she 
had all the symptoms of poisoning from a strong narcotic. Opium would produce 
such symptoms, but the effects of the opium would be increased and quickened 
by the addition of a still stronger narcotic and stupifying poison — aconite. The 
state of depression and general weakness under which she appeared to be labour- 
ing were like effects such as antimony would produce. After the post-rt^ortewr 
examination, antimony was found in her body. Antimony is found there, and 
must have been administered to her. It must have found its way there, whe- 
ther she took it herself, or it was accidentally administered, or it was ad- 
ministered to her. There is no doubt that she did not die of apoplexy any more 
than the wife died of gastric fever. She died of poison, and the symptoms were 
those of narcotic poison — ^the effect of narcotics administered along with anti- 
mony, in order to obscure, by overpowering, the symptoms of the antimony. 
But none of these narcotics were found upon the chemical analysis after death. 
It was explained to you that analysts usually fail in finding these poisons 
These narcotics are vegetable poisons, and are not detected in the same way as 
metallic poisons, such as antimony. In the case of narcotics we are indebted for 
the means of ascertaining the poison from the symptoms exhibited during life. 
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rather than by the chemical examination afterwards. If metallic poisons are 
administered, these will be found on examination after death — the yegetable 
poisons most likely will not. The symptoms shown by the deceased ladj were 
not the symptoms of any known disease — they were not the symptoms of any 
known kind of apoplexy ; but during her life we have the symptoms of narcotic 
poisons, and we have the metallic poisons found in her body after death. Did 
3he die, as her daughter died afterwards, of poison, although not entirely the 
same poison ? or did she^as the prisoner, her medical attendant, had stated during 
her daughter's life, and to the registrar — die of apoplexy ? I am afraid, gentlemen, 
there is no room for any other answer than that which I now make. She died of 
poison — narcotic poison, opium, aconite, antimony. The antimony they found in 
her. I am not speaking of the felonious administration of it at this moment. 
It is merely of the fact that she was poisoned, and that she died of poison. It 
doesn't follow necessarily — though I think it does in this case — but as a general 
proposition, it doesn't follow necessarily — that, because a death is occasioned by 
poison, that poison was murderously administered. The victim may have com- 
mitted suicide, or got the poison accidentally somehow or other. It would be 
almost an insult to your understanding to suggest suicide in the case of either of 
these ladies, except to throw aside the suggestion at once. Neither of them had 
indicated any desire to get rid of life. With respect to the wife, suicide is not 
committed, as the tonic .poison, which might be given in some cases, was so ad- 
ministered as to keep on the illness for months. Murder is committed that 
way sometimes, as from criminal annals we know. The suicide does not choose 
a long, lingering, and painful death. The murderer, however, sometimes chooses 
that course for safety to himself, to make the death appear the result of 
natural disease. Suicide in the case of the wife is therefore extravagantly 
out of the question ; and in the case of the mother equally so. However they 
came by that poison, neither the one nor the other took it wilfully. Then, 
gentlemen, what is the next suggestion ? I don't mean to say that the sug- 
gestion has been made by anybody; but it is made by the evidence in the 
case, and I shall bring you rapidly to the real occasion on which it occiured. 
Accidental is the next question which we have to consider, but only for a moment. 
Let us take the case of the wife. A person may get poison by accident. One 
bottle of medicine may be mistaken for another, and poison mixed with it by 
accident. But antimony administered by accident over a course of months — 
from the season of Christmas down to the 18th March — ^is widely out of the 
question. I mean poison taken by accident by some person, or by some other 
person giving it accidentally, and not wilfully — that is out of the question in this 
case. In the case of the mother, the question we have to consider is, whether or 
not the prisoner was the murderer. It is difficult to conceive that aconite and 
antimony got into the poor old lady's Batley's mixture by accident. It is not 
accident. I therefore put aside accident as entirely out of the case, as much so 
as suicide. There is no such suggestion as this in it. It is excluded in the 
prisoner's own declaration that any antimony was administered medicinally to 
the poor wife and to the mother, as he denies that it was so. She had no illness 
for which any one for a moment would think of administering antimony. The 
only illness which she had was the one which suggested the action of antimony. 
The action of antimony was vomiting, sickness, and cramp, burning sensations, 
and the rest of it. Antimony was therefore not administered medicinally. If 
the idea of suicide is out of the question — if the idea of accident is one not to be 
entertained — see what you are shut up to. You are shut up by a process short. 
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but clear and convincmg, that the poison which killed the woman was adminis- 
tered wilfully by the hand of some person in the prisoner's house ; for out of it she 
does not appear to have been, from the time when she was first taken ill at the end 
of December or the beginning of January, until she was carried away to her grave. 
This is a sad conclusion which cannot £e resisted. Then, who was the murderer T 
For there was a murder committed in that house — a deliberate, cold-blooded, cruel 
murder. Who was it 1 We know the inmates. There were two students of 
medicine. I suppose you may lay them aside as having nothing to do with it. 
Suspicion does not attach to them, neither had they the opportunity. The ser- 
vants changed in the course of the enacting of this dreadful tragedy — all but 
one. Catherine Lattimer was there until the 13th of February. The poisoning 
went on after she left — ^the deaths both occurred after she left. She was not the 
poisoner, nor was there a breath of suspicion about her. Mary Patterson comes 
upon the 16th of February. The poisoning, indeed, goes on after she comes ; 
but it had commenced long before — weeks before. We therefore leave her aside. 
There was Mary M'Leod — ^a girl under seventeen, the only remaining grown 
person in the house during the whole course of the administration to which I 
refer. I need not take any notice of the children, who were the only other in- 
flates of the house. See, then, to what we have come. There was a murderer 
in the house — a murderer in that house practising the dreadful art of slow 
poisoning from the end of December till past the middle of March. The only 
two grown pei'sons, except the boarders, who were in the house during that 
time — the only two who had access to the patients — were the prisoner at the bar 
and Mary M^Leod. This is narrowing the case to a very short question. I have 
excluded every other idea from the case by fair, legitimate, convincing argument^ 
upon evidence which is not open to dispute. I have excluded the notion of 
uatural death. I have established the fact of death by poison. I have excluded 
the idea of suicide, the idea of accident, the idea of administration medicinally. 
You are shut up, therefore, to murderous administration.. I lay aside the 
children ; I lay aside the two boarders ; I lay aside the two servants, one of 
whom was in the house only during the first half of the period, and the other 
only during the last half, and I find that the only two who had access to these 
miserable victims, and had any opportimity to perpetrate the murders with 
which they are charged, were the prisoner and this one girL Now, pray, con* 
aider with respect to the wife, upon the question whether or no the prisoner is 
not the man clearly proved by irresistible evidence to be so, what was the nature 
of the murder 1 It was a murder in which you almost detect a doctor's finger. 
It is gradual poisoning — ^poisoning so as not to kill but to weaken : leaving off for 
a day and then resuming again — one day better, two days worse. During the 
whole time the patients exhibited the symptoms of vomiting and purging, the 
result of the action of antimony. You have that going on during that long 
period ; ay, and under the very eye of a medical man — the husband of the vic- 
tim, who was in close attendance upon her. Do you think anybody else^~do 
you think a girl of seventeen could have done that deed ? She knew nothing 
about antimony. If she did not, the prisoner at the bar must have done it. 
And what is his case ? His case respecting his own wife, who was thus demon- 
strably poisoned by inches under his very eye during this long period— iwhat is 
his case ? I thought it was gastric fever, be says. Gastric fever ! Nobody 
could have thought it was gastric fever. Nothing like gastric fever in it. No- 
thing like anything except what it was — slow, cruel poisoning, which brought, in. 
the course of two or three months, this poor woman to the grave with suck 
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an amounb of the poison in her body. And, gentlemen, how does he speak 
even of the prescription of Dr Paterson ? He writes to her father, I think, or 
mother — I forget which — ^that among other things Dr Paterson ordered was 
Dublin stout. Dublin stout ! The last thing you would think of ordering for a 
person in that condition at least. Now, Dr Paterson says he did not order it ; 
he swears he did not order it, and you are bound to believe him. Something 
was said in the course of the cross-examination by Dr Paterson which I must 
advert to, though not in the language of complaint. He was very much struck, 
when called in to visit Mrs Taylor, with the appearance of Mrs Pritchard. Ha 
was not called upon to visit her professionally. He was called to visit her 
mother, whom he thought dying, although the prisoner would not admit it. He 
was so struck with her appearance that the idea pressed upon him with the force 
of conviction that she was under antimony. My friend Mr Clark very properly 
put it to him, ^^ Did you not think of stating your suspicion either then or when 
you went back on the 2d March ?*' Well, one was not in the least surprised 
certainly, that, being called in on the night of the 24th February to visit 
the old lady, he should not have volunteered a statement to his professional 
brother, living a few doors from herself, " Your wife there is under antimony : 
I have a grave suspicion of you that you are practising upon Mrs Taylor 
and that woman by antimony." He would have been a very bold man — 
bold to rashness — ^that would have ventured upon that. He might have 
Beared the murderer from his victim for a moment — ^for a while : but he never 
would have gone to the house again — ^he would not have rescued her ; and what 
position would he have been in himself ? A consulting physician, called in to see 
the mother, volunteering to state the suspicion — although it was a strong one, 
and with the force of a conviction upon his mind from what he saw — that the 
daughter was being poisoned ; and there could be nobody who could poison her 
except one. You see where his suspicions pointed, I daresay confirmed to such 
an extent by what has occurred — by what he has heard since — ^that the language 
which he uses upon that impression upon the 24th February is more emphatic 
than it would otherwise have been— that she was under antimony. She was 
under antimony beyond all question : but it would hi^e been a rash thing, I 
think, for him to luive made any accusation against anybody, or made any state- 
ment to anybody on the subject under the circumstances, upon the 24th February. 
Perhaps he had a fairer opportunity upon the 2d March. On the 1st March he 
fiays he was asked to call on the next day. He was not the medical attendant in 
Dr Pritchard's house at alL He had never been over his threshold before the 
!24th February, and he was not asked back again ; but on the 1st March Dr Prit- 
chard met him accidentally — ^that is to say, there was no designed meeting. They 
were both in the same street, and, speaking as persons who had met once before, 
he explained that naturally there was a conversation about the death of the 
mother — an allusion to it, and about the wife being a little better ; and he says 
that on the forenoon of the 1st, about eleven o'clock, Dr Pritchard said to him, 
** I am going to Edinburgh to-morrow ; and I should be glad if you will call and 
see Mrs Pritchard about eleven o'clock." Dr Paterson said his impression was — 
and there was no reason to doubt it — ^that it was an entirely accidental meeting, 
and it had occurred to Dr Pritchard upon the spoti while they were in conversa- 
tion, to ask Dr Paterson to call next day ; and he regarded it more as a mark of 
sympathy with the daughter upon the death of the mother, which he had almost 
witnessed, being the last person who had seen her except Dr Pritchard upon the 
night of his professional visit. But he saw her, and did prescribe for her. She 
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was better, and he did prescribe for her. His suspicions were not remcvdd — 
that is to say, he did not see from her appearance that day that he was entirely 
wrong in anything which he had suspected before. But do you think that he 
could have eren then denounced the husband ? I do not know whether he 
might not, by securing something in the room — something that had passed 
from her, and, having that chemically analysed, have ascertained whether 
antimony was there, or any poison. I do not know whether it was possible. 
Probably it depended on any recent administration of the antimony. But, 
without any proof — with nothing except his own suspicion — to appeal to 
the husband as to the state of the wife, it would certainly have been a 
strong measure for him to have given utterance to any warning on the subject. 
Without expressing any opinion as to what was Dr Faterson's duty in the cir- 
cumstances, I shall only say that probably most men would have found it exceed- 
ingly embarrassing ; and I shall not take upon me to express or to imply a cen- 
sure upon the course which he took, of being discreetly silent by expressing any 
opinion whatever. It has no effect upon my mind ; you can judge whether it 
ought to have any effect upon yours. It may be that you will be appealed to in 
this way, that if any of you were placed in similar circumstances, what would you 
have done ? Would you have allowed a feeling of professional etiquette and pro- 
fessional dignity to interfere with your taking steps to save the life of a fellow- 
creature ? Now, I would say again, that if he had said to the husband, " 1 sus- 
pect you of administering improper drugs to yoiu* wife," and if he had put the 
wife upon her guard against the husband, he might have scared the murderer 
from his prey from a time ; but he would have done so at an immense risk, pos- 
sibly at an immense sacrifice to himself. Nobody can tell what the world would 
have thought of him. There was not the opportunity which we have had since 
of ascertaining the facts conclusively by an examination of the body of the victim. 
But, gentlemen, I shall be asked what motive had Dr Pritchard for committing 
this crime ? This question of motives is a very delicate one, and the importance 
of it is apt to be too much exaggerated — ^indeed, I think, is commonly exaggerated 
— and the very nature of it as evidence to a great extent misunderstood. There 
are many men whose worldly interests woul^ be vastly promoted by the death 
of other& There are hundreds of persons who are in that position ; but God 
forbid that it should weigh a feather's weight in the scale against any one of 
them if chai^ged with murder, that it could be said — ^ You succeeded to money," 
or ^ You succeeded to estates by this death !'* I say I believe there are hun- 
dreds, there are thousands — ay, possibly, there may be millions — in this 
world who are in that position, who would be benefited in their worldly 
means by the death of another, but who would shrink with absolute horror 
from the idea of hastening that death by a moment. Motifs, therefore, of that 
description are of no weight whatever unless you have convincing evidence that 
the act was committed by the man ; and if you have that, the supposed motive 
is an altogether secondary — almost unimportant — consideration. No doubt, 
in cases of murder proceeding from revenge, feelings of revenge, and pas- 
sions stirred, you have a motive generally strongly indicated as one which is 
operative. The man who is in a passion — ^who is moved by the feeling of revenge" 
and who manifests it and sometimes expresses it, supplies proof of a motive in 
actual operation ; but in cases of muider such as this, pray consider how the 
matter of motive stands as a question of evidence. There was here a cold- 
blooded, protracted murder committed — ^that is a' fact with which you have to 
deal. The person who committed that must have been dead to all the ordinary 
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feelings of humanity. It is difficult to enter into the feelings of such a one, to 
consider what the feelings may be of any person, man or woman, capable of com- 
mitting such a murder as was, in point of fact, committed here — ^for I am assum- 
ing tha^ I have convinced and brought you to the conclusion, upon grounds 
which are satisfactory to your minds, that the murder was committed by some- 
body. You are deeding with this case, therefore, that the poisoner here was 
some one who was dead to all the ordinary feelings which actuate a man — no 
compassion, no kindness, no sympathy for the person ; bent upon the destruc- 
tion of a victim, bent upon it for months ; able to repress his or her feelings, 
and to conceal a design, to proceed in a cool, calculating way, producing and 
keeping up sickness, attending upon the sickness of his or her patient, down to 
the last fatal moment. The person ca|)able of doing that is not demon- 
strative, but able to repress his or her feelings, able to conceal theno, and 
to act without expression. Now, I impute to Dr Pritchard the murder of his 
wife under circumstances which, I think, exclude every reasonable ground for 
supposing that it could have been committed by anybody else. I do not k^ow 
his feelings towards his wife. I know, indeed, that he was not a virtuous^ affec- 
tionate, loving husband, for we know the footing upon which he was living 
in the house with the poor girl whom he had seduced almost at the age of 
fifteen. I do not know his feelings towards his wife, for the person who 
could commit that crime ,is, I repeat, not demonstrative. He is apt to 
be an excellent actor, able to repress — I shall not say repress his feelings — ^for 
1 do not think any strong "feeling could exist in the case, except the cool, 
calculating, deliberate determination to carry out a purpose. I say so much 
for motive. I know nothing about him or about the terms on which he lived 
with his wife. I know the terms upon which he lived with his servant-girL You 
know it from the evidence. Whoever committed the murder attended apparently 
afifectionately at the bedside, must have been in attendance upon the patient, and 
must have been in attendance with such apparent kindness that the patient 
received him and took food from his hands. But, gentlemen, I have more than 
anything I have stated yet against the prisoner. He had every opportunity. 
No poisoner could have a better opportunity than he had of poisoning in the 
very way in which the poisoning was committed here. He had an opportunity 
of putting it in almost everything. He had the material, and in abundance. 
He bought antimony — ^he bought it in abundance, in unusual quantity, repre- 
sented, so far as the evidence of the Glasgow notanager of the Apothecaries' Com- 
pany goes, as very nearly unexampled in the case of antimony — a quantity un- 
exampled even in the experience of the apothecary who was put in the witness- 
boxrfor the prisoner to-day. He bought some ounces — ^two ounces at one place^ 
and one at another. During the period between the 16th November and the 
18th February he pitirchased two oimces — a very imusual quantity. Two ounces 
would equal the whole quantity used in practice by the customers of this apothe- 
cary for a year. About the same quantity would serve the whole diffusing 
practice of the apothecary who was examined here to-day. The prisoner had 
abundance of antimony. He is a medical man who used it ; and he had abundance 
of opportunities of doing so ; and he used it wholesale, so as to produce the 
gradual effect he desired. His servant-girl knew nothing about that antimony. 
She knew nothing about these doses. She was incapable of doing such a crime 
as this under the eyes of an innocent husband— a medical man attending upon 
his wife ; but you will judge *of that. But cannot we trace from his hands to 
the victim some particular articles of the poison? We have a bit of cheese 
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whioh he out and sent by his servant to his wife. The wife would not 
take it. One servant-girl ate a bit of it and Mary M'Leod swallowed a piece. 
It produced burning sensations in her throat, and what she called a bitter 
taste in her mouth. She never tasted anything like it before. It was a bit 
from the cheese in the house. She took the cheese downstairs and put it in the 
pantry. The mistress would not eat it. It was the first thing she had been 
asked to taste. The servant-girl took it down to the pantry, and next morning 
the other servant girl picked up a bit of the cheese there, put the bit into her 
mouth, and it produced in her such sensations as she never had before^ and sho 
was sick for hours after — from seven in the morning imtil ten. Then she has to 
go to bed. Can you doubt there was poison in that cheese 1 It was during the 
period that the wife was in the course of being poisoned, and within a few days of 
the fktal termination. This was a piece of food which was sent to her by her 
husband, and produced upon the servant-girl the effects of antimony. You must- 
take that in connexion with what I have mentioned — ^that it was in course of hia 
wife being poisoned, as we know, by somebody — ^by a murderer's hand — ^it was 
during that time that the husband sends to her a bit of food which, being tasted 
by two of the servants, produced upon them all the effects of antimony. You 
will remember that at the time there was some camomile tea made by him. His 
wife immediately after taking it became ilL I do not dwell upon the fact that 
the prisoner frequently prepared her tea, spread the butter upon her bread ; but 
I cannot p^fls over the egg-flip ; for that, again, is a substance which I trace from 
the hands of the man whom we charge with murder to the lips of his victim. The 
egg-flip was prepared by Mary Patterson. The prisoner gave her the egg ; he told 
her to beat it up well in a porter-glass, very smooth, otherwise Mrs Pritchard would 
not take it ; and he said he would add the sugar. The sugar wbb kept in tho 
dining-room, not the consulting-room — ^it is medicine that is kept there. He goes 
to the dining-room for the sugar for this girl, who was in the pantry beating up the 
egg-flip. He does not go into the pantry with it, but into the consulting-room 
where antimony was kept, and then he goes from the consulting-room into 
the pantry, and puts the sugar into the mixture of beat^-up egg. Hot water 
is then poured upon it. The cook tasted it, and what is the effect ? Pamful 
and violent illness is the effect produced by antimonial poison ; not a doubt- 
about it. Now this again occurs in the course of the period when the woman 
was being poisoned by inches in the house. She was very ill after taking 
food, and thought that she would die during the night, and was so ill thai 
uobody could see her. I say again, can you doubt 1 Why, you see it almost 
as much as if you had seen the prisoner take the sugar from the dining-room 
into the consulting-room, and sprinkling the antimony upon it, and from thence 
to some place, and drop it into the egg-flip. The cook, upon tasting it, was ill^ 
as she described, precisely as she would have been under the action of antimony. 
Gentlemen, these are very strong circumstances. I submit them to you for con- 
clusion. You cannot flx the murder upon anybody else. You have no ground 
for suspecting anybody else. You must flx it upon the man who had the means 
and opportunity ; but you will judge of that. You will judge whether it is pro- 
bable a girl of seventeen, under the eyes of a medical man attending, as the pri* 
soner was, upon his wife, was poisoning her with these subtle drugs, and he 
thought all the while it was gastric fever. Now, let me come to the case of Mrs 
Taylor, and that case throws some light upon the other. It is impossible it should 
not. It is even part of the same tragedy. I say again that I cannot enter into 
the mind of the man who is capable of committing such a murder as was cer- 
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tainly oommitted here by some one, or even conjecture what motives may be 
«uflBcient to set him upon the practice of the terrible art — ^for it is a terrible art 
that of slow poisoning. But it appears that he was in very poor circumstances. 
Indeed, he doesn't seem to have been possessed of a farthing. He was to some 
extent, not a great extent, I believe, in debt. His bank-book was overdrawn, and 
iiad been so for some time. His house, which he had bought recently, was not 
paid for except to the extent of £400, which he had taken out of the £5(K) given 
him by the old lady. It was a £2000 house, and of this £1600 was borrowed 
upon it He had two policies of insurance, on both of which money was borrowed. 
That was his condition pecuniarily — living in a house of the value of £2000, but 
not paid for, with a practice, the extent of which I have no means of judging; but 
with his accounts overdrawn, even after applying £100 of the £500 which he got 
from the old lady, to some other purpose than the house. The old lady he knew 
was possessed of money. He had got £500 from her. She was very fond of him 
— ^particularly proud of him. She gave him the £500 ; but she gave him more 
money. She was possessed of £2500 more. According to her will — ^if he knew 
of it— that sum would come to his wife, and, failing his wife, he was to have the 
liferent of two-thirds of it. That would come to him immediately npon her 
decease. That was her will, and these were the terms upon which this money- 
less man would succeed to two-thirds of the liferent upon her death. Am I 
to be told that it is inhuman to suppose that a man would kill the mother of his 
wife, who had been kind to him, for such a paltry motive as this 1 KiU her by 
poison ! Gentlemen, she was killed by poison for some motive or other. There 
can be no motive known conceivable which will satisfactorily account to a well- 
constituted mind for the perpetration of an act so foul ; but the foul act was 
perpetrated, and was perpetrated by some one for a miserable motive — a dread- 
fully miserable motive — ^by somebody void of heart, and void of ordinary feeling. 
That is the necessary condition of whoever perpetrated that murder. If there 
is no murder, it is an end of the question ; but if there were a murder, the con- 
dition of the perpetrator was that of a man — a heartless unfeeling wretch, into 
whose motives it is impossible to enter — ^what would appear to one to be suffi- 
cient for his conduct ! Well, then, as to the death of the old lady. Let us con- 
sider his conduct with respect to her. She has watched over his destined victim, 
if there be truth in the case which I have presented-to you with respect to the 
idf e. Let us siee how he behaves with respect to his mother-in-law. The mother 
was sent for, Dr Cowan. being the messenger upon his recommendation that she 
should be sent for. I do not insinuate that Dr Pritchard was averse to it, but 
Dr Cowan did suggest it, and he was the messenger to the mother to get her to 
watch over the sick and dying daughter. Well, she is there at the time, and I 
think it is proved almost to demonstration, as clearly as such a matter can be 
established — ^that she died from the elSects of such poisons as were in the drug 
she was accustomed to use, when mixed with that drug itself. In the bottle of 
Batley's Solution which was found in her pocket — I suppose you will have no 
misgivings in your own mind about the identity of that which was taken posses- 
sion of — ^it was the only one in the house with Batley in it, it was taken posses- 
sion of after the prisoner's apprehension, and it was subjected to analysis, and 
in it was found antimony by chemical analysis — in it was found aconite— the 
presence of that being ascertained otherwise. Aconite is known to produce a 
peculiar tingling and benumbing sensation when applied to the lips and the 
tongue— «o the chemists and medical men of experience recognise it at once by 
these effects. When the contents of the bottle which had been taken from the 
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old lady's pocket were so applied to the lips, they produced the tingling beniunb- 
ing sensation to a greater degree than the addition of five per cent, of Fleming's 
Tincture of aconite to Batley*s Solution, although to a less extent than^he addir 
tion of ten per cent. Aconite, therefore, had been added to that tincture to the 
extent of from five to ten per cent, Dr Penny thinks about seven per cent. The 
presence of aconite in that mixture is otherwise conclusively ascertained. It is 
conclusively ascertained by the fact, that the contents of the bottle killed small 
animals in precisely the same way as Batley*s with from five to ten per cent, of 
Fleming's Tincture of aconite in it. So that the test of the sensation produced, 
and the test of the destruction of animal life, both together lead you to the con- 
clusion that the contents of that bottle taken from the.oldlady^s pocket consisted 
of Batley's Solution, with from five to ten per cent, of tincture of aconite added- 
And there was antimony in it; that was ascertained, too, by the chemical 
analysia Who put antimony — ^who put aconite into that bottle ? Here, again, 
you probably trace the finger of a medical man. It was not like a servant-girl 
between sixteen and seventeen, to find her way to the doctor's repositories and 
put in a little antimony and a little tincture of aconite. It seems to have been 
skilfully done ; but it is done, and it must have been done before the old lady's 
death ; for it entirely accounts for that death, and there is uo other way of 
accounting for it. . Her symptoms were precisely such as would be produced by 
taking a considerable dose of the mixture to which these poisons had been added. 
Now, gentlemen, let us see how the prisoner behaves with reference to' her ill- 
ness. You will remember from the short narrative which I gave you of the facts 
attending her death, that, although the old lady had complained of an inclination 
to be sick between six and seven, she had after that gone into the consulting- 
room and had wiitten letters, anpl had left the consulting-room to appearance 
well enough and alone, and walked upstairs. She passed the servant-girl — I 
think, Mary M'Leod — on the stair about nine o'clock, and she was half-an-hour in 
the bed-room with her daughter before she left the room. And then she want» 
hot water to make her vomit. She complains only of the incUnation to be sick 
even then, and has hot water brought to her twice for that p\upose. And it is 
not till the beU has been rung a third time that the servant goes to the consult- 
ing-room to bring up the doctor, and, finding him there with a patient^ he is de- 
layed some minutes, and goes up, and for the first time sees the old lady after the 
attack. That is the evidence. Dr Paterson is sent for, and the account he gives 
is very striking and very important — so much so, that I must take the liberty of 
reading a part of it to vou. [The learned gentleman here read that portion of the 
evidence which referred to the prisoner's account of Mrs Taylor's attack and illness^ 
upon Friday night, the 21st February; and also extracts from the evidence of 
Mary Patterson and Mrs Nabb, describing the finding of the Batley's mixture 
bottle in the pocket of Mrs Taylor after her death.] He continued : — I think 
you will be satisfied that there is not proof for the statement which he made to- 
Dr Paterson, that she was in the habit of taking a drop occasionally — meaning 
that she was in the habit of taking spirits ; that there was nothing to justify the 
expression that she was in the habit of taking a drop. There is no proof, and 
there is no reason to suppose there was any truth, in the statement he made 
that she (the old lady) had been indulging in liquor for a few days, and had also 
been taking an overdose of opium. It is certainly unfortunate for this — ^in other 
respects the most imfortunate of men — if he should prove to be innocent of 
the crimes with which he is charged — to have stumbled into the terrible error of 
making these false statements. One of these was when the old lady was still 
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living ; he stated to the doctor whom he had sent for to come and see ber that 
she was in the habit of taking a drop occasionally : the other, that he stated to 
the washerwoman when she was in the room that she had been induing in 
liquor for some days, and had been confined to her bed by an overdose of opimn. 
In addition to that, the first statement of all, which he makes to Dr Paterson, is 
a very strange one. He had told the young man Connell that it was apoplexy, 
when he came down from the bed-room, and was going into the consulting-room, 
after the short time, so far as we know, he had seen the patient. He sticks to 
that main point, or rather to an account that looks something like it, for Dr 
Paterson had been told that for half-an-hour or an hour before, when writing 
several letters in the consulting-room, after having partaken of some bitter 
beer, the bitterness of which was remarked upon, she had tumbled off a 
chair in a fit on to the floor, and had been taken up to the bed-room. That, 
however, is not according to the truth, for she had walked from the con- 
sulting-room, where she had been writing her letters, in all probability up 
to the bed-room herself at nine o'clock. She had had no tumble or fit at 
all. Kow, the doctor knew nothing of her having the attack till the bell had 
rung three times — ^that hot water had been taken to her by the servant to make 
her vomit. And even after the third attack he was prevented from going up for 
a short time from having a patient waiting upon him in the consulting-room. 
The accounts, therefore, do not agree. It was a strange explanation he made in 
presence of the servants, as if he had only accidentjJly discovered from Mary 
M*Leod — who, by the way, swore that she knew nothing about it — that she had 
got her a supply upon the Monday. Then it is a singular admission in con- 
nexion with it that before her death — before anything was found in her pocket 
at all — he told Dr Paterson that a few days before she had purchased something 
like half a pound of the solution, that she was in the habit of taking it regularly, 
and that, probably, her illness was to be accounted for by her having taken a 
good swig of it. That she was in the habit of taking this mixture— this solution 
of opium — ^is clear enough, and also that she had done so for years, so that an 
ordinary dose would have little effect upon her. That he knew that is also very 
true. Nay, that he knew it is certain, according to the case which is presented 
to you by the witnesses, if he had availed himself of the knowledge — ^he had got 
the bottle which the old lady had to allay her neuralgic headaches, or to ease 
herself from the excessive perspiration from which she suffered. He had availed 
himself of the knowledge, and had got hold of the bottle, and into it had in- 
troduced what he alone h^d the opportunity or means of introducing — that 
is, these two deadly poisons. Gentlemen, these falsehoods are very striking 
— ^very striking indeed; and they were followed by others. Dr Paterson 
showed his feeling upon the subject by refusing to grant any certificate of 
Mrs Taylor's death, and by informing the registrar that the death was sudden, 
unexpected, and to him mysterious, and that he would grant no certificate. 
Then Dr Pritchard grants a certificate himself. He says that twelve hours 
before her death she had been suffering from paralysis, and that apoplexy had 
supervened an hour before her death. He says — ^^ Primary disease, paralysis ; 
duration of that, twelve hours ; secondary disease, apoplexy ; duration of 
that, one hour." Dr Paterson had refused to certify. He then certifies him- 
self, and certifies falsely. She was not suffering from paralysis twelve hours 
before her death. And he says she was suffering, and again falsely, from 
apoplexy one hour before her death. There was no paralysis, except the para- 
lytic affection which was caused by the aconite, and that was not before she 
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vrent upstairs at nine o'clock in the evening, which was only four hours before 
her death ; for she died about one o'clock, or rather at half-past twelve. There 
never 'was any apoplexy at all — she died of poison. Now, gentlemen, here is a 
murder — a crime occurring as an episode in the course of another carrying on in 
tliis doctor's house — and you have a false certificate from him, a false statement 
of the cause of death. Who could have poisoned her if he did not ? Allow me 
to supply an omission — ^that there is a mysterious matter in this case— indeed two 
of them — ^the one relating to. the poisons — ^the same tapioca which had been got 
frora a grocer's, I think, on the 13th February — ^and the other regarding the sick- 
ness of the assistants lodging in the house. I suppose it is clearly shown that 
poison — ^that poison antimony — that was the poison used in the tapioca that had 
been got and given to Mrs Pritchard, and that that antimony had been put into 
the parcel. It was purchased entirely for her use. A sufficient quantity of anti- 
mony was put into it, not to cause the death of anybody, but the sickness of any- 
body who took it. Keep in view that the method of poisoning alleged against the 
prisoner here is not the giving of a dose that would kill, but the introducing the 
poison into the food in such quantities that the taking of it would not kill, but 
produce sickness merely ; the intention being, in dealing with the victims who 
used the food, to produce and continue the sickness for months, the fatal ter- 
minatiop then supervening. A poisoner in this way practises the dreadful art 
successfully, and could not be very apprehensive of even himself or any one else 
taking the food accidentally, as it would only make them sick. He knows that 
to produce death it will be necessary to continue it for a long time. Into this 
tapioca antimony is introduced — sufficient to produce sickness in anybody taking 
it, but not to produce death. It was intended as part of this scheme to ex- 
tend the poisoning over a long period of time. But Mrs Pritchard does not 
get this tapioca. She does not want it after it is made. It is taken by Mi^ 
Taylor, and she is immediately seized by symptoms of poisoning by anti- 
mony. She is sick in the same way — I think she expressed it — as her daugh- 
ter was ; because the effects were the same. That tapioca was not put out of 
the way, as it might be required again ; and if Mrs Pritchard had wanted tapioca 
again, she would have got that, and the poisoning would have been carried on 
by means of it. If anybody else got it, it would be a misfortune, but not much 
more. It would produce sickness, but not destroy life ; and who could have 
introduced antimony into the tapioca except the master of the house, who was 
an adept — as I think I have proved against him — ^in such a mode of poisoning 1 
The bag containing what was left of the tapioca which had produced sickness in 
Mrs Taylor is found afterwards in the kitchen, is analysed, and found to contain 
antimony. I don't know how many, if even more than one in November partook 
of poisoned food ; but some food had been poisoned. I take that for granted, 
and that it had been taken by one of the boarders, named Connell, I think. But 
that is not presented as part of the case. He is one day more or less sick. 
If the lad is sick after he had taken something into which poison had been 
dropped — sugar, tea, or anything else — ^and that produced illness lasting for 
some time, I say nothing was more likely to happen in that house. The prisoner 
does not seem to have been alarmed about it — he does not seem to have been 
alarmed even when he himself was sick upon some occasion in February. He 
knew very well there was no occasion for alarm, for sickness was the end of it ; 
that it would require a long sickness in order to produce anything like a fatal 
result. Gentlemen, I have now stated to you, I think, all the views of this case 
which occur to my mind as material I have stated to you, to the best of my 
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udgment^ the questions and the considerations upon which your verdict must 
depend. These questions, to resume very briefly, are these : — Did both ladies, 
or did either of them, die from the effects of poison ? If so, was that poison 
taken wilfully to commit suicide by both or either ? Was it taken accidentally^ 
by the mistake of the persons themselves, or of some others ? If you answer 
the furst of these questions in the affirmative, and the second and third in 
the negative, you are then shut up to this other question — ^Who committed 
the murder ? for murder, upon the assumption of these answers to the ques- 
tions I have stated, was committed. It is quite competent for you to &nd 
the prisoner guilty of the one charge, and to acquit him upon the other ; 
but I submit to you, as the truth of the case, that he is guilty of both. I 
have stated to you the various considerations which appear to me to be of 
weight to determine conclusively your answers to the various questions which I 
have put to you in the manner which I have stated. By presenting the case to 
you, as I have done, maintaining the charge now at the close of the evidence as 
it was stated at the beginning, I have discharged my public duty to the best of 
my judgment, and, you will believe, I am sure, conscientiously. It is for you 
now, after you shall have heard the powerful, and I am sure altogether becoming 
and proper defence which will be stated for the prisoner by my friend Mr Clark, 
to consider how you are to discharge yours. If my friend shall be able to con- 
vince you, by arguments which you shall think the evidence warrants, that 
the evidence is insufficient — that you cannot, without serious doubt and mis^ 
givings, pronoimce the prisoner guilty of both or either of these murders, then 
undoubtedly it will be your duty to acquit him ; for in that case he shall be en- 
titled to be acquitted. But if, on the other hand, you are satisfied upon the 
evidence that he is guilty of both or either of these charges — if the effect of the 
evidence, considered calmly and dispassionately, is to produce that conviction upon 
your mind, then your duty — ^you duty to the public, to yourselves, to the oath 
which you have taken — is to pronounce a verdict according, in that view, to what 
is yoiu* opinion of the truth of the case, finding that he is guilty. 
[The Solicitor-General resumed his seat, having spoken about two hours and a 

quarter.] 

« 

MR CLARK'S ADDRESS FOR THE PRISONER. 

Mr A. R. Clark commenced his address for the prisoner at twenty minutes to 
three. He said — Gentlemen of the jury, xmder this indictment the prisoner is 
charged with the commission of two murders — the one the murder of his mother- 
in-law, Mrs Taylor ; the other, the murder of his wife. The annals of human 
crime are indeed black enough ; but if he be guilty of the charges that are made 
thus against him, I do not hesitate to say that he is the foulest criminal that 
ever lived. He is a member of an honoiu*able profession, whose duty and whose 
pleasure it is to assuage suffering, to ward off the attacks of disease, and to do 
their best to prolong human life ; and we all know how nobly, how generously, 
how unselfishly that duty is dischaiged. But here it is said that the physician 
became the destroyer, and used his art of healing to sap the foundation of life. 
Black indeed would be a crime such as that, but it in no degree indicates the 
measure of the prisoner's guilt if he indeed be guilty. He is charged with hav- 
ing murdered two defenceless, trusting, devoted women^-of one of whom (to use the 
expressive language of Dr Cowan) he was the idol, and to the other of whom he was 
united by the most tender of human ties — who was the mother of his children, and 
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who loved him with a deep and lasting love. He cannot plead that any angry 
passion drove reason for a time from her seat, and led him to the commission of 
this foul act. Provocation cannot even be pleaded as a weak palliation for the 
crime. Ko ; I accept the words of the Solicitor-General, and say that, if he did 
commit the crime of which he is charged, it was a cold-blooded, deliberate poi- 
soning of these two trusting and loving women. Yet, even yet, the measure of 
his guilt, if he be guilty, is not fuD. His cruelty knew no compassion ; for if it 
be true that he poisoned these women, he did not resort to the use of drugs that 
in a few minutes or hours might have put them beyond the reach of pain, but 
chose rather to practise his devilish arts by slow degrees, so that the poison which 
he was administering should stop his wife's life by slow degrees. It was a poison 
which, if the case against him be true, was administered day after day, and week 
after week : and yet, during the two months or three months which elapsed from 
the commencement of the administration of this subtle agent, he is represented 
as watching over the being whom he was destroying, and holding loving inter- 
course with — ^nay, sleeping by the side of — ^that woman, whom his infernal prac- 
tices had doomed to death. Gentlemen, that is the crime with which he is 
charged. It is not less, but it is indeed, I believe, much greater ; for I have only 
attempted feebly to portray those feelings of horror which must necessarily arise 
in every well-regulated breastpin conceiving a guilt so great as that of which 
the prisoner is charged. But if, indeed, it is true that that is the charge, then, I 
think, gentlemen, I am well entitled to say that, before you can hold him guilty 
of offences like these, you must have presented before you overwhelming evi- 
dence ; for I think it is hardly in the mind of man to believe that there ever was 
made a wretch so foul — a person so utterly devoid of human sentiments, of 
human feeling, as to practise deeds so frightful as those that are stated against the 
prisoner. I make these remarks simply for the purpose of pointing out to you 
the character of the charge, because unless you have before you the character of 
this charge which is made, you cannot well appreciate the evidence which the 
Crown says establishes it. You must have had before you evidence in which 
there can be no doubt— evidence strong, clear, overwhelming, that brings home 
to your minds and consciences, without the slightest suspicion on the accuracy 
of the testim(Miy, that the prisoner is guilty. But if there be any doubt — and I 
hope to be able to show you that there is much doubt — ^if there be any reason- 
able doubt on your minds of the truth of this charge, I need not say what has 
already been said by the public prosecutor, that the prisoner is entitled to the 
benefit of that doubt. But, gentlemen, I have not yet seen any reasonable groimd 
on which it can be said that so fearful a crime has been proved against the 
prisoner ; for I beg again to say, that you must consider that the public prosecutor 
has not been able to assign or suggest any motive for the commission of such a 
crime. True it is that the Solicitor-General endeavoured to show that he need 
not assign or suggest a motive, and I am not here to plead that murder may not 
be committed though there is no motive for the murder. But still, gentlemen, 
in considering whether there is evidence sufficient, it is hard to throw out of view 
whether or not there were considerations which might in any degree have been 
impelling him to the commission of the crime or these crimes ; and all that the 
Crown have been able to suggest are, I think, these trifles arising from the con- 
nexion which it is said he had with Mary M'Leod, and from the expectation of 
some succession to be derived from the death of his mother-in-law, Mrs Taylor. 
Gentlemen, if it be true— if Mary M'Leod upon this matter is to be believed — 
if, without any corroboration wlwtever, Mary M'Leod's statement is to be taken 
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for proof— if, in the abBeiioe of the proof of any familiarity whatever observed in 
that household between the prisoner and her, the statement which she gave you 
en the first day of the trial is to be taken for proof, I cannot help it ; but you can« 
not conceive lliat the motive which the Crown suggests should have influenced 
the prisoner to the commission of this crime. The motive seems to me, if I can un< 
deratand it, that he desired to marry that girl— to marry the girl of whose person he 
had already had possession, and that he had chosen, in order to carry out that inten- 
tion, to tread over the dead bodies of those two defenceless women. Marriage may, 
as she said, have been spoken of, but in jest, and it may have been the motive to 
some one to commit the crime ; but it is impossible to conceive it to be a motive 
to him. And in the case of Mrs Taylor, surely the motive was less. It appeai-s 
— ^for the Crown have been at the pains to show it — ^that this unhappy man had 
bis bank account overdrawn by some «£300, and had borrowed upon two policies 
of insurance to the extent of «£200 — insurances which he had effected in 1851 ; 
and they tell you that, though he was the idol of Mrs Taylor, and was able, I 
daresay, to obtain anything which that woman could give him, nevertheless, to 
obtain some chance of succession — for he did not even know of the existence of 
the will which settled the life-interest of her estate upon his children, and, in 
the event of her daughter's death, gave him the annual interest until his chil- 
dren reached a. certain age — ^he murdered this old lady who had trusted him, and 
who had loved him so long. Gentlemen, it is not in human nature to believe 
that these motives which were assigned or suggested by the Crown could ever 
have, in the least degree, actuated any human being to the commission of offences 
so hideous as these. And therefore, gentlemen, you must approach to the cou- 
sideration of the evidence in this case, keeping fully before you the fearful crimes 
which are charged against the prisoner, and keeping this further before you, that 
there ia no assignable motive or motives that can be suggested that could in the 
least impel him to the commission of these crimes. But my learned friend says 
the crimes are so like — the fever of the daughter is so very Uke that of the mother 
— that probably you would trace in all this the finger of the medical man, to use 
my learned friend's expression ; and he dealt with^ the probabilities .as proof 
upon which you are to proceed in this case. But put the likelihood before you, 
and consider then — Is this such a crime as a doctor would in such a position 
be Ukely to commit ? You had it proved in evidence yesterday that in poison- 
ing by metallic poison — of which antimony is one — ^the poison is necessarily 
found in the body of the victim, and proves always to be the best detection 
of the crime. No doubt Professor Maclagan said that it was possible that there 
might be a case in which all traces of metallic poisons might disappear ; but his 
long experience — and no one has had longer experience than he — did not enable 
him to cite any case which had actually occurred. And consider further that, 
this was not only, a crime which a medical man was unlikely to commit, but it 
was a crime which was not committed in the best way ; for he used, not an occult 
poison, of which, as a doctor, he had the knowledge, but he used antimony 
which, as a medical man, he must have known left clear unmistakable traces 
When you assume the likelihood of his committing these offences, yet from the 
character of the crime, from its mode of commission, it is impossible to say 
there is anything to lead you to suppose that as a medical man he would commit 
it in the manner in which the Crown accuses him. Now, to sum up these con- 
siderations which the Crpwn have pressed upon you as indicating that he must 
have been the person who committed the crime, they are — that, in the first 
place, he had an opportunity of committing it ; and; in the second plaoe^ h^ was 
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iu possession of the mmoB. It is far from me to deny oi* disunite that he Wfts. 
If the charge of poisoning be a charge of poisoning by a husband against a wife 
lining in the same house, to say that there was opportunity is nimpiy to allege that 
the one was the husband and the other was the wife. That particular goes a 
very short way--indeed, goes no way at all-in even suggesting ot indicating 
guilt True, in many cases it is so, and twioa a great topic in this Criminal Couit, 
but never in such a case as this. If you find a case where the crime is comnutted, 
and where the person who has been charged with committing the crime has 
made an opportunity for himself —has been zealous in obtaining opportunities — 
then opportunity is of the greatest possible importance and the strongest pos- 
sible evidence ; but to say that he has opportunity in this case is nothing more 
than to say it was likely, as, indeed, it was true, that the husband who was 
attending the sick-bed of his wife should carry to her some of her meals, and 
send up others with her meals. But that he should do so is, I am sure, nothing 
unnatural^— nothing to suggest guilt. It would have been frightfully suggestive 
of guilt, if instead of sending up these meals, and taking them up himself, 
he had always chosen some other agent to carry up these meals and administer 
the food she was taking. If that had been the case, I would have been 
inclined to say that the Crown would have had the case much more 
strong to indicate guilt, than they have when, as ia stated here, that 
he was administering to the comfort of his wife while upon her death- 
bed. Was it remarkable that he was possessed of the means of killing this 
woman, by the legal possession of poison ? He was by profession a doctor, and 
had, no doubt, as I daresay most doctors have, considerable quantities of drugs 
in his possession. No doubt it came out yesterday from the evidence of Mr 
Campbell, that the quantity which he had of aconite was greater than that 
gentleman had ever sold to a medical man — as much, indeed, as he used in his 
dispensing business in the course of a whole twelvemonth. But see how little 
you can trust evidence like that, for we put into the box to-day two gentlemen 
who told you they were iu the habit of making up prescriptions of aconite con- 
taining in each no less than half-an-ounce, and that they were in the habit of 
selling large quantities of that tincture in a year. No doubt the prisoner was iu 
the habit of using large qxiantities of tartarised antimony, and much of this he 
is charged with having administered to his wife. But does that prove anything 
in the case ? It merely proves that he was in possession of the substanoes 
which he is charged with having administered to those women. To that extent 
the Crown have proved their case ; but how far is it possible to say that he ol>* 
tained those poisons for the purpose of committing murder ? The possession 
of those poisons is founded upon by the Crown as showing that he intended 
them for a felonious purpose. But is it possible to conceive that he bought 
those quantities of antimony and other drugs at the apothecaries' room for the 
purpose of committing murder ? It is perfectly out of the question to suppose 
so. If those poisons had been so used, they must have been most destructive, 
as the strength is most enormous. The amount of aconite necessary to kill is a 
very minute dose indeed But it is not unimportant, in considering this ques- 
tion, and it is very important especially in ccmsidering the argument of the 
Solicttor-Qeneral— 4hat these poisons were not kept in any locked press, but, 
upon the contrary, were within the reach of the household. If one thing i» 
established in this case^ it is the laet to which I now alhide<-and I am not conn 
mending the prudence of leaving drugs eicposed to those in the house. It is not 
a quMtioa of pcudenee, it ia a quealioa of orime we are cenadeiingi aad it i« 
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eBtabliflhed by all the evidence we have heard that those poisons were kept in an 
imlocked press in the constdting-room, within the reach of the other per- 
sons living in the prisoner's house ; and taken in connexion with this matter, 
which I think the SoUcitor-General could hardly explain, that it appeared 
Connell, one of the boarders in the house, took iU in November, when Mrs 
Fritchard was absent, and that his illness was referred to February, when no 
doubt Mrs Fritchard was in the house, and that the doctor himself took ill pre- 
cisely in the same way, and indicating all these symptoms of poisoniug which 
are relied upon as to the food of the persons whose death we are inquir- 
ing into. The Solicitor-General says, ** Oh, the doctor will take no harm ; I can 
hardly conceive of the prisoner being poisoned." It is perfectly incredible to 
say that while in the cotuse of poisoning his wife he so suffered and took no 
notice of it. I think I shall be able to show you that this is not the case. It is 
a remark I have made, and I think it is right we should have it in view that, 
when we come to consider the articles of poisoned food which are in question, 
which the Crown say are poisoned, that there was not one of these articles of 
food which ever reached the lips of Mrs Taylor or Mrs Fritchard without passing 
through other hands than those of the prisoner ; and it is odd enough that in 
regard to each of these three articles of poisoned food, the person who adminis- 
tered it, and who carries away the food left, is this girl Mary M^Leod. Now, 
gentlemen, these are the preliminary observations which I think it right to 
make in considering the question upon which you are now called upon to decide. 
And it will not do, I again repeat, to proceed upon suspicion or probability. 
You can only proceed upon proof, as distinct from conjecture, suspicion, or pro- 
bability. It will not do for the SoUcitor-General, in conducting this case, to say, 
'* I have established that one of two persons must have committed these crimes," 
and that you can trace the particular finger of the medical man in connexion with 
those crimes. Frobability will never support a conviction. It will not do for my 
learned friend to say, as he said at the close of his speech, as regards the death 
of Mrs Fritchard, it was the act of either the prisoner or of Mary M^Leod, but 
that it was not likely that a girl of fifteen would have the skill to do it. Do you 
not think that he shrinks from the onus of proof when he accepts this convenient 
mode of getting rid of the difficulty, as he must prove that it is one of those two 
persons who did it. He must prove by evidence that it was not Mary M'Leod, 
or some one else in the house, and it was only by showing that it was not Mary 
M'Leod, that he can bring this charge home to the prisoner. And, gentlemen, while 
on the topic, let me examine further and more minutely the evidence of the case* 
I was strucl^ in the course of this trial on the part of the Grown, by a very sin- 
gular omission intentional on their part, as it must have been. They were^speaking 
of the persons who cooked the food ; and they came to Catherine Lattimer, and 
spoke to the tapioca in which they said antimony had been placed They asked 
Catherine Lattimer if it was true that she put nothing into that tapioca, and she 
told you that there was nothing in it except tapioca ; and that Mrs Fritchard 
ohose to put the sugar into it to suit her own taste. But it is remarkable that 
when the Solicitor-General puts that dilemma to you upon which his whole case 
is founded, he said that it was either Mary M'Leod or the prisoner ; but in the 
course of his examination of Mary M*Leod he did not venture to put the question 
— ^* Did you put nothing into these poisoned articles which by your hands you 
have carried to the lips of these two victims, Mrs Taylor and Mrs Fritchard." It 
is a singular omission in the case of the Crown, which necessarily depends upon 
being able to select between those two persons whom the Solidtor-General stated 
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were the only two persons who could have oommitted the murder, that they did 
not veoture to put the question to exclude upon her evidence the fact that she 
might have been guilty. And this is all the more strong, please to keep in view 
— all the more strong that I shall trace immediately through her lumds, and 
through her hands alone, every article of poisoned food which we have heard of ; 
and I think I will be able to show you that the prisoner had nothing to do with 
any one of them. Now, gentlemen, let us take the two cases separately ; and as 
Mrs Taylor was the person who first died, I shall state shortly the case which I 
have to submit to you upon the evidence applicable to this unfortunate lady 
Mrs Taylor was taken ill on the 24th February. Some uncertainty there appears 
to be about the hour. She had come on the 10th ; she was taken ill on the 24th 
February ; and ultimately died on the Saturday morning. Her illness was not 
long. There were certain symptoms observed upon by the Solicitor-General of 
her vomiting and purging in the course of that forenoon ; but it is quite certain 
that she did not die of the administration of antimony. It is proved by the 
medical evidence — and it is the case of the Crown— that in her case antimony 
was not the agent which caused her death ; but it is said that it was a more 
subtle poison still; and they attributed it to the aconite which existed in 
that solution of morphia which she was x>ossessed of, and which she used 
to a considerable extent. Now, let us see what the evidence is as to 
the cause of this lady's death. Antimony was fouud on her person, on 
the medical examination after her death ; but, as I said before, we may discard 
that, for it is not said now to be the cause of her death. There is a question 
whether it was opium which she herself possessed, or whether it was aconite 
which had been murderously introduced into the opium. The case for the 
Crown — that aconite was the cause of death — ^necessarily depends upon their 
being able to show, from the symptoms which were observed by Dr Paterson — 
the only person who saw her alive when she was suffering under the influence of 
the poison — whether these symptoms are to be attributed to aconite to the 
exclusion of opium, or at all events to be attributed to aconite given along with 
opium. And what is the evidence which we have upon this matter ? I take 
what I think is not unnaturally the evidence which is best to be reUed upon — 
the evidence given by the gentleman who observed the case ; because all the 
others — the only two others who were examined upon the matter — Dr Maclagan 
and Dr Littlejohn — ^were merely giving scientific opinions ; and Dr Paterson 
Btated on his examination that he believed, when he saw Mrs Taylor on the 24th 
February, that she was narcotised— suffering under opium, dying from its in- 
fluence—and he described the symptoms, which I need not go over. Amongst 
others, he described the symptoms of laborious oppressed breathing, which he 
at a subsequent examination described as what some people would call stertorous 
breathing ; described further coma as existing — a coma which, at the time of 
observation, he looked upon as the coma which is produced by the attack of a 
narcotic poison, such as opium. Now, no other person has anything further to 
go upon, so far as symptoms are concerned, except what Dr Peterson himself 
observed— the only observer ; and Dr Paterson, having heard the whole history 
of the case, and having been examined, retained the opinion of the case 
which he had expressed before — ^which he had expressed at the time, and 
attributed the death to Mrs Taylor taking too much opium. He did not 
suppose that there was any indication whatever of the presence of any other 
poison. No doubt he said, in answer to a question put from the Bench, that 
it was not impossible that aconite might have been present ; but surely the 
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which can in any degree «eapport the case of the Crown. And what does the 
other gentleman say? I asked Dr Maclagan, who studied the question, if 
they were the symptoms of poisoning by opium, and he said they were not. I 
asked him why he said there was no coma, and that the breathing was impercep- 
tible and not laborious. Dr Maclagan had not observed very minutely what Dr 
Paterson said ; for Dr Paterson said there was coma ; that there was laborious 
oppressed breathing. I referred Dr Maclagan to the testimony which Dr Pater- 
son gave, and he said, ** Oh, you may throw that out of count altogether. It is 
in consequence of the imperceptible breathing ; it does not indicate aconite as 
distinct from <^ium." Upon this he founded his opinion that aconite was pre- 
sent, and that she was not suffering from opium. He threw out that, but omit- 
ted to notice that Dr P&.terson was particular in establishing that there was op- 
pressed breathing as contradistinguished from im|)erceptible breathing, which 
indicates the presence of aconite. But Dr Maclagan went farther, and said, 
" Oh, it is oppressed breathing only, not stertorous breathing.*' But Dr Paterson 
was recalled, and we have him afterwards stating that he preferred to o-all it op- 
pressed breathing, and that most people called it snoring or stertorous breathing. 
Therefore, I think it is out of the question to say that the Crown have anything 
like established the proposition upon which the whole case of the Solicitor- 
General rests, that the aconite was the agent which led to this lady's death. I 
am assuming — 1 don't care to enter into the question- that that lady had not 
died a natural death. But I only ask you to consider whether there is evidence 
on this point on which the whole case for the Crown turns, of the administration 
of aconite. For I think the best evidence — ^that of the observer at the time — an 
observer not, as I shall afterwards be able to show, in favour of the prisoner, 
but against him — ^the only one is the observer who tells you both at the time 
and now, that he is of opinion opium was the agent which caused death. Let us 
see now whether it was not possible for this death to occur without in any degree 
being connected with the prisoner. Assuming for a moment that opium may be 
the cause of death — I am not bound to put it in the least degree higher^ — assum- 
ing that opium may have been the cause of death, let us see whether it was not 
possible that this act might have occurred without the agency of the prisoner 
Assume, if you like, that antimony had been administered — ^I shall consider 
the proof of the antimony — but assuming it — ^what was there more likely thaii 
that this old lady might have taken a great dose of opium, as was suggested 
at the time by Dr Paterson, and was spoken of by the prisoner himself, who 
said he believed she had been indulging in that stuff? -It is the case for 
the Crown that she was suffering from vomiting and pinrging ; and what, I 
ask, more likely than that, to reheve the pain from which she was suffering, she 
might have overdosed herself with the drug, which she was so plentifully in 
possession of ? And if this is a fair and reasonable theory to take, why should 
you go upon the probability of the Crown, and say we shall prefer the probability 
of the Crown to the probability of the other side, and find that Mrs Taylor died 
from the administration of aconite, though it might have been that opium was 
the cause of her death, of which she herself was abundantly possessed ? I do 
not say that the old lady committed or intended to commit suicide ; far from that. 
But a person having these dangerous drugs, and so much given to the use of them, 
may have killed herself by her own hand, more especially if it be true, as the case 
for the Crown indicates, that her system had been redueed by antimony pre- 
viously administered. Nothing more likely to ))ave happened than tbis«-»tbat 
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being so reduced, and taking a dose of that i>y mistake for the purpose of t^lioT*' 

ing herself from the pains and vondting which she suffered from — ^nothing^ 

I say, is more possible than that she may have taken too much for her reduced 

system of body, and died from taking that opium in the possession of which she 

was to such an extent. But, gentlemen, all these considerations are of very little 

consequence until you come to the question of considering whether there is proof 

of the administration. It is of very little consequence in what way this unhappy 

lady died ; but it is of consequence whether it was from the prisoner's hands, or 

through his instrumentality, that the poison was^ received. Now, I think I can 

show you that, as regards this unhappy woman, there is no proof whatever that 

he administered any poison. The only poisoned article which the Crown cail 

even by any evidence suggest that she received, was the tapioca which she oh* 

tained, I think, upon the 13th for Mrs Pritchard's use. Let us see what about 

i his tapioca. The case of the Crown is that antimony was put into this tapioca 

by the prisoner ; for the tapioca no doubt contained antimony. Let us look at 

the history of this tapioca ; it is a very important item in the case. It would 

have been well if the Solicitor-General had explained at a little greater length how 

he connected the prisoner with this tapioca. Let us have the history of it. 

It appears that after Mrs Taylor came to visit her daughter on the 9th 

February— on the Monday following, I think, on the I3th — ^it was suggested, 

apparently through Mrs Taylor, and in the course of the forenoon of that 

Uay, that Mrs Pritchard would like some tapioca. There was no talk previously 

of their having been any tapioca required for the use of Mrs Pritchard. She 

was ill, and in bed, and her mother thought that tapioca would be food 

which she might relish ; or it may be, Mrs Pritchard herself may have suggested 

that she should like some of it. Accordingly some tapioca is got by a little boy 

who is sent to buy it, and it is brought in and received oddly enough by Mary 

M'Leod. She says it was placed for some short time — she does not tell how 

long, about half-an-hour, perhaps — ^she says it was placed on the lobby table for 

that time. According to Catherine Lattimer's statement, Mary M'Leod takes 

down the tapioca to Catherine ; but according to Mary's statement, it was taken 

down by Mrs Taylor herself. Now, the suggestion of the Crown here, is that the 

prisoner put in this antimony into the tapioca, and that it was nicely adjusted 

to the tapioca which had been bought, so as to produce sickness leading to 

death, but not to produce death itself. From what the Solicitor-General said 

it would have been certainly of some importance to have shown that the prisoner 

had any opportunity whatever of administering or putting any poison into the 

tapioca, but it is not even proved — ^there is not a shadow of evidence — ^that he 

had any opportunity. The tapioca was received by Mary M*Leod, taken down to 

the kitchen after having lain a short time on the lobby table ; and there is not 

a vestige of evidence to show that the prisoner was in the house at the time. 

Catherine Lattimer and Mary M*Leod could have told you that, but there is not 

a suggestion on the part of the Crown that Dr Pritchard was present in the 

house at the time. He was a man accustomed to exercise an active profession, 

and, of course, naturally, would be out at that period of the day ; but, at all 

events, it is not even shown that he was aware in the least degree that his wife 

desired tapioca, or that his mother-in-law had ordered it. It is not even shown 

that there was the least possibility of his introducing antimony into that bag. The 

antimony must have been in the bag before it was taken down to Catheritie 

Lattimer, because Lattimer prepared the tapioca from it, and that tapieea 

is sftid to hftT^ been poisone4» It is |^pare4 mi mvM up b^ Marjr Wl^^A 
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to her mistress, Tvho declines to take it, and it is taken by Mrs Taylor, who, 
according to Mr Connell, one of the students living in the house, was takea 
ill after partaking of it. Now, when you have poison found in a house, 
passing through certain hands undoubtedly, and among those, through the 
hands of the only person whom the Solicitor-General says he must exclude 
before he can oonvict the prisoner, how is it to be supposed that he could have 
anything to do with putting poison into this tapioca, of the existence of which 
he did not know, and seeing, moreover, that he was not in the house at the 
time, and there is no suggestion of that kind ? The antimony was put into the 
bag in the house ; but then the prisoner is not proved to be there. Are you to 
hold, therefore, that his was the foul hand that put in that antimony for the 
purpose of taking away his wife's Ufe, or that he adjusted it with such nice 
admeasurement, to see that too much poison was not taken in any portion ? To 
have done this would have been to have taken much more time than he could 
have had, even though he had had the opportunity of putting it in. On the 
contrary, gentlemen, I suggest to you that it is almost inconceivable that he 
could have done it, and that there is upon the proof, as the Crown have chosen 
to lead it, and upon which you must find your verdict, a greater probability that 
it might have been another hand than his that put in the poison. Yet with all 
the probability in favour of another person, the Solicitor-Qenerars whole case 
was this — ^the murder was committed by one of two, and it was not likely that a 
girl like Mary M^Leod was the person. Is there any further proof of administra- 
tion in this case ? Not the slightest — ^there is no other proof whatever of admini- 
stration. No other poison could be traced to the prisoner, or even to show that he 
was connected with this case. As regards Mrs Taylor — ^that is the whole evi- 
dence of administration. But there is another bottle — a bottle of Batley's Solu- 
tion — ^which she had in her pocket, and which, apparently, she carried with 
her ; and it is suggested that the prisoner may have put the aconite and the 
antimony which was found in it into the bottle in the pocket. He knew, 
no doubt, that she was taking it ; but it is not in the least degree proved 
that he knew where it was, in what bottle it was, or where Mrs Taylor kept 
the bottle. Mary M^Leod did know, for she bought it for Mrs Taylor. But 
what is the ground of the suggestion that aconite had been put into that 
bottle before Mrs Taylor had it ? What is there to prove it ? All that you 
have is that Drs Maclagan and Littlejohn say there was, that they were 
contradicted by the person who actually observed its effects. And what became 
of this bottle ? It was found after her death on her person. Is it possible to 
suppose that he had means of getting at the bottle before her death to adminis- 
ter the poison? How could he? It was carried about upon her person, and 
there is not the slightest suggestion that he ever had access to it ; and yet you 
are asked to act upon that suggestion, becaiise, to use the words of the Solicitor- 
General, " You may probably trace the administration to a medical hand." You 
are to act upon probabilities so general that I wonder the Solicitor-General put 
it to you. No ; probabilities are not in this case— probabilities are not here. It 
is proof, and proof alone, that we can go upon. Now, what was the history of 
that bottle ? It was found in her clothes, no doubt, when the body was being 
dressed by these two women, Mary Patterson and Mrs Nabb, and even they did 
not know the very great quantity, perhaps, that this old lady had taken. But 
still more ; supposing that she should take no aconite, she had taken sufficient of 
the mixture to account for her death. Assuming that the highest mark on the 
bottle, as taken by Dr Paterson, is a correct one, it would come to be not more 
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than 2| ounces that had been taken. It was shown that the bottle was put by 
for the time, but if it was taken away after the murder, that is of very little con- 
sequence. If he had put the antimony into it, would it not have been very easy 
for him to have thro¥m the bottle aside ? Bat instead of that, we have him ex- 
pressing his surprise to these two women that she had taken such a great quan- 
tity of the medicine which she was accustomed to take. He takes away the 
bottle, and brings it back again, and there it remains until examined by Dr 
Penny, who then finds that there exists in it some aconite and antimony. But 
where is the shadow of proof that he put it there ? The bottle was lying open — 
the bottle was not locked up in any way — it remained in the house from the 
death of Mrs Taylor, from the 25th February till after the prisoner was appre- 
hended, more than a month afterwards. Any person in the house might have 
access to it, and yet all that can be suggested to prove that the prisoner put in 
this antimony and this aconite before her death was contained in that observa. 
tion of my learned friend, that you could trace, or that you could probably 
trace, here the finger of the medical man. It is a singular request to 
you to proceed in such a case on such a suggestion. Then another con- 
sideration on which the 'Solicitor-General founded a good deal was, that the 
accused gave an account to the registrar that Mrs Taylor had died of paraly- 
sis and apoplexy, which is not, as he says, true, and which he could not have 
believed, and that he considers to be another proof of his guilt. Now, in the 
utter absence of any proof of the administration of poison to Mrs Taylor, it is 
stated that he said this woman had died of some disease of which she did not 
die — ^that she had died from natural disease, while really she had been poisoned. 
But what did he say to these two women ? He said, when they found the bottle, 
" Good heavens, I am surprised to find what a quantity she has taken.'* But it 
seems that she was able to take about 150 drops a day, and was it, therefore, un- 
natural for him in the circumstances to use the expression that she had died 
from natural causes ? Then Dr Paterson had previously told him that, in his 
opinion, she had died of poisoning by opium ; and what was therefore more 
natural than for the prisoner, on being visited next day by his father-in-law, to 
say, " Oh, the death was sudden and apoplectic ? " Was it very unnatural for 
the son-in-law meeting his father-in-law to ascribe the death to natural disease, 
though he knew it was to be ascribed really to taking opium ? It may have been 
wrong — it was quite wrong in him to send an improper account to the registrar, 
who was bound to register the cause of death. I am not justifying the act — I 
am not justifying the act at all — I am considering only the question of whether 
you can infer guilt from the circumstance that he tells his father-in-law that 
death resulted from natural causes. Well, knowing that the unfortunate woman 
died from taking too much opium, I do not think that is a very unnatural cir- 
cumstance ; he does not wish the true cause of his mother-in-law's death to 
appear — ^he wished rather to conceal it. He tells his father-in-law what he thinks 
of it, or rather tells him to go to Dr Paterson ; but Dr Paterson declines to give 
the information, for he refers the father-in-law to the son-in-law again for the 
cause of death. But if he was intending to conceal the cause of death, so as to 
prevent inquiry, and that, too, with a guilty knowledge, would he have sent the 
father-in-law to Dr Paterson ? Would he not at once have certified the death 
himself, as he afterwards did ? Dr Paterson would not do it. His dignity or 
etiquette would not allow him to do it ; he was the consulting, and not the 
attending physician, and he takes no notice or little notice of the old gentle- 
man, but refers him back to his son-in-law, who says, and, I think, s&ys 
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humanely enough, the cause of death was ai^oplezj, and does not choose 
to ascribe it to its real cause, which would indeed be painful enough for a hus- 
band to hear. I do not say that he was justified in doing as he did ; I am not 
justifying the morality of the act ; but, lookiug at the circumstances that are pre- 
sented to us, is there any degree of guilty knowledge when he asked Dr Paterson 
to inform his father in-law of the cause of death, and he was only forced to take 
that step by Dr Paterson refusing to act upon the suggestion ? But, gentlemen, 
there are some other aspects that he gives of it — some false aspects which the 
Solicitor-General founds so much upon, and which all depend upon the evidence 
of Dr Paterson ; and Dr Paterson, I think, in a case of this kind, is not justly 
entitled to all the consideration with which he was treated by the Solicitor-G(ene- 
r.il ; for I venture to say that no witness in a case of murder ever exhibited so 
gteat an animus as that gentleman did exhibit when he was examined in the box, 
and I would call attention to one or two curious fiusts connected with his examina- 
tion. Why, he had got the exact distance between his house and the prisoner's 
house ; for when he wasitsked, '^How far is it ?" he replied at once, *^ 195 yards." 
A criminal detective could not have answered with greater precision, or given it 
off with a better air ; but there was still something worse suggested by him, 
which he had no reason to suggest. What he told you here in the witness-box 
was, that he met Dr Pritchard accidentally on the Ist of March, and that Dr 
Pritchard asked him to come and see his suffering wife next day ; but Dr Paterson 
added, with something which I confess seemed like a sneer, " he would not have 
asked me if it had not been for the accidental meeting." How does Dr Paterson 
know that? I should think Dr Paterson regrets extremely having nuide the 
observation from the witness-box when he was sworn to speak upon oath, for it 
was merely conjecture, which could proceed from nothing but animus in his mind 
against the prisoner. He had no right to draw his own conclusions in that way. 
It might have been an accidental meeting, or it might not. Granting that it was 
an accidental meeting, as Dr Paterson describes it, he has no right, because he is 
asked at this accidental meeting to visit the prisoner's wife on the following day, 
to say that that request would not have been made had it not been for that acci- 
dental meeting with Dr Pritchard on the street. And I do think that, considering 
the bias which that gentleman has shown, and the conduct which he has displayed 
with regard to this melancholy case, I am not too strong in saying that very little 
credence is to be placed on his observations or remarks upon this case as against 
the prisoner. From the position Dr Paterson occupied in the box — a position which 
the Solicitor-General declined to characterise, and an example which I shall 
follow — I will leave you to consider whether the gentleman is speaking exactly 
the truth, or has been speaking, I do not say distinctly untruths, but speaking 
from impressions which he has imreasonably taken up, when he reflected upon 
this case from the time it commenced ; and when you consider what he said in 
speaking of Mrs Pritchard, that when he was called in to see Mrs Taylor on the 
night on which she died, on the 24th February, he did not speak to Mrs Pritchard, 
but saw her, and seeing her, he formed the conclusion that she was being poisoned 
— slowly poisoned by some person to him imknown. That was the conviction 
which he aflirmed. Well, gentlemen, he says he was frightened to tell Dr Prit- 
chard about it — *< It was an unsafe thing,'' said the doctor. Was it unsafe to tell 
the poor father the next day when he came to call upon him to ascertain the cause 
of Ids wife's death — ^was there any danger in telling the poor father, or suggesting 
that he should take some steps to save his daughter from being murdered, whioh 

he, Dr Paterson^ as » m^ipal maoy knew, or wbieb b« w^ Gonvin^d was b^ing 
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done } There was no danger— nothing but a snggestion to be made, and the 
woman might have been Mved. Tet Di* Paterson) in the face of the conviction 
that marder was being done, would do nothing whatever to arrest its course. 
Nay, more ; even a more fearftd thing was said by him in the witness-box. He 
was asked by the husband, in the manner which I have stated, on the Ist March 
to visit the wife on the 2d March, and he did sa On doing so he found that 
that woman was being murdered by some one to him unknown, and, retahi- 
ing that conviction when he saw her upon the second occasion, that convic- 
tion was, he said, confirmed. And, gentlemen, Dr Faterson told you that either 
thK>ugh fear or etiquette or dignity, being but a consulting phyftician, and 
not attending the patient, he did call in then merely as a friend to expn'5<f« 
condolence— he gave no hint to this unhappy lady as he and she sat alone, 
about the murder which he was convinced was being practised upon her — 
was being slowly carried through. I will not characterise the position which 
Dr PatersoQ holds ; but if what Dr Paterson says is to be believed, I beg 
you, gentiemen, to judge of the conduct of that medical man, who was afraid, 
from motives of bis own — fearful of his purse — ^fearful of his person — ^fear 
fill of his dignity and of his etiquette — ^to arrest the progress, or take an- 
steps to arrest the progress, of a murder which he was convinced was being per- 
petrated. Gentlemen, for Dr Paterson's sake, I refuse to believe that statement. 
It is a statement which I think cannot be believed ; it is a statement which has 
grown upon this man, as that expression clearly indicated — ^which he has 
attained by brooding over this case. I do not believe that he saw any symptoms 
of poisoning, or he would have acted as every medical man would have acted — 
unselfishly, nobly, and generously in the matter. And when you see that this is 
inconsistent with the whole conduct of the profession to which he belongs, I ask 
you to disbelieve many of the statements which he makes. You cannot rely upon 
these statements, given with a bias, for he tells you what is incredible or only 
credible at the loss of his own honour, which I am sure he will strive studiously 
to guard. He has become a partisan in this matter altogether, and forgot what 
is due to his position and his profession. All that can be said of Dr Paterson is 
this — that he specLks about the prisoner, of his mothei^in-law, and speaks further 
about what the prisoner said about her falling ; yet even after all, this is merely 
an account of a circumstance given by Dr Paterson some months, or, if you like, 
.a month after the case occurred. And because the prisoner made some state- 
ments which are not consistent exactly with the truth as now disclosed upon 
the evidence, are you to believe upon Dr Paterson*s statement, and upon his 
statement only, that these statements were made so as to show guilty knowledge. 
I can quite understand how it should be that, after there is proof of administra- 
tion, you may support that proof by evidence of falsehoods which the prisoner 
may tell, if you have reliable evidence to prove the truth that falsehoods 
wei*e stated But when you have no evidence of the administration of poison 
— when the evidence is all the other way — when you have no evidence that 
he had administered that poison ; then I think you cannot eke out the pro- 
iMibilities of the case by appealing to these probabilities, or appealing to false- 
hoods depending upon evidence like that here, showing conclusively, beyond 
reasonable doubt, that this prisoner was the person who committed that foul 
crime upon the person of his mother-in-law. Oentlemen, that is the examination, 
which I make of the evidence in the case of Mrs Taylor ; and you will 
please to observe that, though I think I have brought out the whole proof 
which attaches upon this matter, there i» no proof wbi^terer to convict 
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the prisoner with any adminiatration of poison except suspicion — this siispicion 
arising from the fact of his being a medical man. Let us see if it stands differ- 
ently in the case of Mrs Pritchard. No doubt, he attended her bedside, as he 
was bound to do as her hiuband — as he was bound to do as a physician ; and 
no doubt he ascribes her death to gastric fever, to which gastric fever that deatli 
imdoubtedly was not due. But is it so very clear that a disease, which indicated 
itself in the manner which was described, might not have been mistaken even by 
a skilful medical man for gastric fever ? On that matter, if I am not mistaken, 
we have no evidence. We have, no doubt, evidence now given in the course of 
the trial, that the symptoms were symptoms of poisoning by antimony ; but are 
the symptoms of poisoning by antimony so easily distinguished by a person 
assumed to be innocent of the administration of it ? It is all very well at this 
present time, when the case has come out, and the chemical analysis has been 
made, for medical men to say that the symptoms are consistent with poisoning 
by antimony, and suggest that poisoning by antimony — ^to make that statement 
not only when their suspicions are aroused, but when they know by the chemical 
investigation that antimony was present in the body. But, gentlemen, it is a 
perfectly different case when the administration is going on ; and I do not think 
there is any evidence whatever to show that the symptoms of poisoning by anti- 
mony are capable of easy detection. No such question that I know of was put 
to the medical witnesses. Therefore, the whole case of the Crown necessarily 
fails upon this matter, upon which they have founded so much ; because they 
say that Dr Pritchard is to be presumed guilty of those offences because he 
should easily and at once have known that something was wrong, and that he 
was absurd in putting it down to gastric fever. All very well, when one is wise 
after the fact, to ascribe it to this poison, because it has been previously ascer- 
tained ; but consider, if you please, whether there is any evidence to show that, 
though he might have been wrong in the existence of fever and the existence 
of gastric fever, he could have known or suspected that there was poisoning 
by antimony. The only evidence which we have upon this matter, I think, 
is simply an expression which we have from Dr Gairdner, who saw Mrs 
Pritchard upon two days, on the 8th and 9th February, and, I think, in 
answer to questions from my friends on the other side, he said, " The case 
puzzled me very much." So much for the easy inference which was here 
made as inferring Dr Pritchard's guilt, that Dr Pritchard ought to have dis- 
covered the poisoning by antimony which was going on in his own house, 
himself a medical man, as the Solicitor-Qeneral so often repeated. But if the 
prisoner was guilty of this crime, why was he so perfectly willing — nay, desir- 
ous — that the wife should have the assistance of attendance ? It was he who 
brought Mrs Taylor, according to the assumption of the Solicitor- General ; and 
after Mrs Taylor, poor thing, was taken away, what is the history we have upon 
this matter ? It was suggested by him that she should have a nurse to attend 
her ; and the suggestion would have been carried out but for whom ? For his 
wife. For you will remember that the witness Catherine Lattimer, when exa- 
mined upon the first day of the trial, stated that she conversed with Mrs Pritchard 
upon that subject, and Mrs Pritchard said that the doct>or wanted her to have a 
nurse, but that she objected to strangers. And, again, the same statement was 
made by her brother, Dr Taylor, who was examined tonday, and who tells us that 
Dr Pritchard offered to get a nurse, but that Mrs Pritchard refused. Is it sug- 
gested, therefore, by some persons here who had some knowledge of the disease 
of his wife, that the prisoner wanted to prevent his wife from getting daily and 
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nightly attendance 2 Now, the evidence shows that it was owing to her own act 
and wish that the attendance was not got That is proved by the evidence of 
Catherine Lattimer, and still more clearly by that of Dr Taylor. Was the 
prisoner desirous that medical men should be excluded from her bed-room ? It 
was said that Dr Grairduer was called in ; and some evidence has been shown that 
she was desirous of a medical attendant ; and that she called her husband a hypo- 
crite. To this the Solicitor-Qeneral made no reference, and very properly so, I 
think, as there was no doubt it was spoken under the influence of delirium. Dr 
Gairdner was there on the 8th and 9th February, he says ; and he told you that 
a message had been sent to him telling him not to come again, and that it was 
from Dr Pritchard ; but when we examined Dr Taylor to see whether Dr Gairdner 
was stopped fi'om going again to see Mrs Pritchard, we found that it was Mrs Prit- 
chard herself that took exception to his attendance, and prevented it. No doubt 
this was so, according to Dr Patenson's statement with reference to this matter, for 
which there is no foundation ; and it would have been better if he had kept it to 
himself, as the statement appears to have been made to bias the case — so that there 
is no reason to suppose that, in order to poison her, the prisoner kept persons away 
from the bedside of his wife. It was her own act that prevented her having Dr 
Gairdner, and it was also her own act that prevented proper attendants. I think 
that there is no probability in the circumstances on which the Solicitor-General 
founds, that the prisoner was desirous of secluding his wife from su|)ervisiou, 
that he might the more secretly x)ractise the art which he was accused of prac- 
tising against her. It is very idle for the Solicitor-General to say, " I reduce the 
case to a question between Mary M'Leod and the prisoner.'* It is not enough to 
say that a girl of seventeen might have been guilty of it, but I should have liked 
the Solicitor-General to have shown anything like proof of the administration of 
poison by the prisoner. He should have shown that the poison ever reached his 
wife by another than his own instrumentality. With reference to the question 
of poisoned food, the first thing I shall notice is the poisoned cheese ; and it is 
said that the cheese wcus poisoned by the white powder which the prisoner is 
said to have had in his possession. We will see if there is any evidence to show 
that that was done by him. It is spoken to by the girl Mary M'Leod. She tells 
you that she had taken up the tray for the supper, and that on the tray was the 
cheese and other things which were placed on the table at which Dr Taylor and 
the other inmates of the house are sitting ; that she came out, and that, on re- 
turning again, Dr Pritchard handed to her a piece of cheese to take to her mis- 
tress. She did not see it cut off the cheese ; but Dr Pritchard handed it to her 
sitting at the table ; and it is perfectly obvious that it must have been cut ofi' 
the cheese eaten by the family at supper. If he had placed antimony upon it, 
it must have been placed upon it in the presence of the persons at supper. You 
have heard the cheese described — a piece of yellow cheese — which must have 
indicated the powder of tartarised antimony, if placed upon it. It was antimony 
that was placed upon it if you believe the medical witnesses, because Drs Mac- 
lagan and Littlejohn stated that it indicated antimony in the symptoms. Dr 
Littlejohn suggested the possibility of his putting the tartarised antimony into 
the egg-flip ; but it was not asked if it were possible to put this tartarised anti-^ 
mony upon the cheese while sitting at supper ; and I leave you to judge if it were 
possible. The piece of cheese was taken up oddly enough — I cannot help notic- 
ing the coincidence — ^by Mary WLeod, She says she ate a part of it, and that it 
did her no harm ; but the residue was taken down to the kitchen and eaten by 
Mary Pat«r8on, and she suffered from vomiting. Now, will you take it into your 
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tniudt} if it was possible that the priaoner'could have poisoned the oheeee by put* 
ting on antimony when it was in the dining-room — sitting in the p ronen oe of others 
who were in the room. If he had wanted to do that, would he not have done it iu 
a cooler way than in the presence of all those people who were sittipg there, and 
could not help seeing it done ? Look again at the egg-flip, on which I will say a 
single word or two. The egg-flip was prepared in this way. The dootor comee 
and tells his servant to prepare some egg-flip^ a thing not unnatural to be taken 
by a person with a delicate stomach, as she undoubtedly was suflfering from, and 
not an unnatural thing for a medical man or a friend to order. But the Solicitor- 
General says that this was a plot for Dr Pritchard to get in his drugs in this 
way ; and he says, with a sort of sneer, that he told her to take it very soon, as 
if for the purpose of administering poison. He supposes that he went through 
the dining-room and got the sugar, and then into the consulting-room, and then 
that he went into the panti-y and dropped the pieces of sugar on which he had 
put antimony into the egg. Does he give any proof of this ? Does he suggest 
anything more than suspicion ? What is the proof of his being there 1 The 
Crown seem to have doubted whether he could with sugar have put in so much 
antimony as to have produced the effects which the servant girl says that she 
suffered. And he asks Dr Littlejohn if it was possible. Dr littlejohn says, ^ I 
think it is possible." I asked Dr Littlejohn if he ever made an experiment. He 
answered, '^ Not a direct experiment.'* Then I asked, " Did you ever make an 
indirect experiment?" To which he replied, " No." " Then you made none at 
all?" ''No, I did not, but from my medical knowledge I think it was 
quite possible." Dear me! is that the kind of evidence you are to be 
asked to rely upon 1 A possibility at the best^ according to the statement 
of Dr Littlejohn — a large possibility — that he could have put in the 
drug. If he could have put it in the sugar, it was only by possibility; 
and it was hardly possible to suppose it could have been out of the 
sight of the girl Mary Patterson. The easiest thing, in his mind, would have 
been to have prepared some pounded sugar in the adjoining room, into which he 
had introduced antimony, and gone for it, and never to have come near the con- 
sulting-room at all. That was the natural course for a poisoner to pursue. The 
next question is, whether egg-flip was capable of producing the eflects which are 
said to have been caused by it. It was barely possible, according to Dr Little- 
John's opinion. Let us see the history of the egg-flip. Does it pass through his 
hands ? No. It does pass through Mary M'Leod's and Mary Patterson's hands. 
It was left by Mary Patterson in the pantry, and Mary M'Leod came down for it 
to the kitchen. She was told that it was in the pantry, and she goes up to bring 
it down. There, again, you have Mary M'Leod intervening in the matter, not- 
withstanding the dilemma on which the Solicitor- General placed his case ; and 
she it is who carries it up to the bedroom ; and she it is who administers it to 
the patient who is suffering there. There is another remarkable thing in this 
case. The amount of antimony introduced must have been a very powerful dose 
indeed ; because taking only a teaspoonful of it, as Maury Patterson did, she lay 
vomiting and suffering all night. It was stated that Mrs Pritchard took a wine* 
glassful of the egg-flip, and she vomited for about half-au-hour or thereby after- 
wards. But surely if the strong woman took only a teaspoonful and the weak 
woman took a glassful, she would have been destroyed by the action of a poison 
which had so powerful au effect upon the servant girl How is that to be ex* 
plained ? That is a matter which the Crown hay^ not in any way cleared up at 
all, and X say there is no proof whatever that in any case the priaoner haa put 
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any poison in any food taken by bis wife. The whole case stands upon mere 
pi-obabilitie»^mei'e suggestions, tiiat opportunities and means were in his po«i- 
session, and that either he or some other person must have been the guilty 
party. But I wish you also to notice that, instead, of being woi-se after taking 
that egg-flip, as Mary M^Leod has said, Mrs Pritchard was rather better, and 
therefore it is very inconceivable that there was anything in this egg-flip which 
caused Mary Patterson to suffer. It must have been from something else she 
took. She did not notice at first that there was anything peculiar in the egg-flip, 
but that it had a very bad taste. Then it is a curious thing that Drs Maclagan 
aud Littlejohn have stated that tartarisi d antimony is a comparatively tastelei^ 
Bubstance. Mary Patterson, speaking of what she e:cperienced when she took 
the «gg'flipj says that the moment she put it to. her mouth she felt a burning 
sensation, and said — ^* Oh, what a taste it has 1 " — ^not the burning sensation in 
her throat, which was afterwards spoken to^but when she put this substance to 
her lips. This must have been caused by some other substuice,not antimony at 
all. The &ct that she experienced a bad taste is inconsistent with the theory 
that there was any antimony there ; but be there antimony there or not, how 
you are able to reconcile those discrepancies I do not understand. Sufficient for 
me CO say that there is no proof whatever that the prisoner's hand did put in the 
Hiitimouy. There is as much proof that it was put in by another, through whose 
huuds every one of these articles had passed. Gentlemen, I have now considered 
pretty nearly all the evidence which I think the Solicitor-Qeneral relied on, and 
with which it is necessary to detain you in this case. These are the only instances 
of poisoning on which the Solicitor-Qeneral proceeded, so far as I know. And it 
will be unnecessary to attempt to detain you upon the evidence upon which the 
Crown do not rely in this case. Now, you will keep in view that this is a case 
where the Grown imdertook to prove the administration of poison. It is not a 
case on which they can obtain a verdict, as I would again repeat, by probabilities, 
or inferences, or presumptions. They have stated the case against the prisoner, 
and are bound to show by coDclusive evidence, without any reasonable doubt, 
that the prisoner is guilty of the crime with which he is charged. It would have 
been desirable in a case of this kind that the Crown would have satisfied the bur- 
den of proof which is upon them by proving that on some one occasion the 
prisoner was detected in administering poisons. If the case was proved that the 
poiHOu had been adnainistered in the course of months in a house of which he was 
the^head, but in which also there were other persons, how is it possible, if you are 
to accept the case for the Crown as conclusive of the prisoner's guilt, that through- 
out the investigation they have made in that house during these months they 
have not been able to trace one case of poisoning to the prisoner's hands 1 lu 
every one of these cases Mary M'Leod is concerned. In the case of the tapioca 
it is impossible to conceive the prisoner concerned. In the case of the cheese it 
is almost equally impossible to suppose that the prisoner could have been con- 
cerned in it. And yet while I think the evidence frees him from suspicion as regai*ds 
these oases — though freed from suspicion as regards cases in which, according to 
the Crown, poison was put in Mrs Pritchard's food — ^yet they concluded without 
a shadow of evidence that he was the foul poisoner who, during these three 
months, protracted his wife's sufierings until she died in his arms on the 28th 
March. The case is utterly beyond belief. The Crown admitted their obligation 
to prove this case by the clearest possible evidence. And yet the elaborate 
speech of the Solicitor-Qeneral is reduced to this, that there were but two per- 
sons who could commit the crime — the prisoner and Mary M'Leod. Mary 
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M'Leod's band is found in connexion with every one of these acts of administer- 
iog poisoned food ; and yet, without asking her whether she put anything into 
the food, the Crown asks you to believe that she was not guilty, and therefore 
that the prisoner was guilty. If one of two persons committed the crime, then 
most assuredly the burden rested upon the Crown to exclude one of these two 
from the possibility of having committed the offence, and they never can dis- 
charge that burden by the mere suggestion that it is unlikely that a girl of 
seventeen would commit that offence, because though that it may be unlikely 
an improbability does not meet the case. Thereforo, I ask you to consider the 
whole of the case upon the evidence as I have stated it to you, whether it is 
proved beyond reasonable doubt that the prisoner committed this crime ; or 
whether rather, to take the case that has been presented to you, if it is not a 
series of suspicions and probabilities upon which they entirely depend, and not 
legal proof which would satisfy your mind in consigning this piisoner to a guilty 
cell. Consider that he was the idol of his wife — ^that he lived on the most affec- 
tionate terms with her, though it is admitted that he was unfaithful to his 
marriage vows. His children, who were very capable of noticing all that 
was going on, proved this. The little boy stated they lived happily together. 
There is not a suggestion of anything between them, and yet, upon the 
evidence of mere conjecture, such as the Crown founds upon, the prisoner 
is to be held guilty of an unparalleled and hideous murder. The Solicitor- 
Geneiul spoke of his nerve. Well might he speak of his nerve. I cannot 
conceive of anything so hideously unfeeling ; for during all her suffering he 
slept with his wife, and held her in his arms when she was suffering those tor- 
tures. You will remember that, when her body was brought home to her 
mother's house, at his own request the coffin was opened, and this foul murderer, 
if the story of the Crown be time, showed the body of his murdered wife to his 
relatives, and, kneeling down in the face of God, kissed for the last time those 
lips which his hand is said to have closed. A more cold-blooded, a more frightful, 
a more dreadful atrocity could not be supposed. It is impossible to suppose it 
upon the evidence. Suppose such a case— one would almost believe the thunder- 
bolt of the Almighty would have stricken down the man who could have done 
it. The whole evidence of the Crown hangs upon probability, and can never 
justify you in believing that he, in the first place, was capable of committing the 
crime ; and, in the second, it is hardly conceivable that anything so unnatural 
should be committed by such a man. Gentlemen, I have asked a verdict of 
acquittal from you. In your hands alone are the issues of life and of death. In 
your hands, to you and you alone, is the responsibility of the verdict. I ask you 
to restore the prisoner by your verdict to his orphaned family and sorrowing 
relatives. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk, addressing the jury, said — I put it to you, gentlemen, 
whether it would be your desire that I should proceed with my charge, or whether 
you prefer an adjournment till to-morrow moruuig. In order to enable you to 
fonn an opinion, it is right to state to you that I cannot promise to finish to- 
night. My examination of the evidence will extend over several hours, but 
whichever course is most agreeable to you, I shall be most happy to follow. 

The jury intimated that they Would prefer an adjournment. 

The Court adjourned about half-past four, to meet again next morning at teUi 
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FIFTH DAY— Friday, Juli 7, 

Thk Court met again this morning at ten o'dook, and resumed the trial' 
Tlie Lord Justice-Clerk, Lord Ardmillan, and Lord Jerviswoode occupied the 
bench. 

The prisoner took his seat in the dock at ten o'clock precisely. He was not, 
as on former occasions, accompanied by his brother. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk proceeded to chaige the jury. He said — Gentlemen of 
the jury — In considering the social and professional position occupied by the 
prisoner at the bar, the great atrocity of the crimes laid to his charge, and the 
^JTxgular means by which it is allied he perpetrated these crimes, this is indeed 
aix extraordinary and appalling crime. It would be a public calamity and a great 
scandal upon the administration of justice if, in such a case, the guilty. should 
escape punishment. But let me remind you also, that it is not the less a crime 
that the verdict, which is to be followed by the sentence of death, should rest 
upon untrustworthy or imperfect and unsatisfactory evidence, or that any unsatis- 
factory foundation should be laid for such a verdict as you are called upon by 
the prosecutor to return. I am sure it must have been a great satisfaction 
to you, as it certainly was to me, to see this trial conducted throughout on both 
sides of the bar with such eminent ability, and at the same time in such 
good judgment, and moderation, and good temper. Everything the l^;al pro- 
fessor could furnish for arriving at the ends of justice has oertainly been 
performed by the learned gentlemen who have conducted this case. The respon- 
sibility henceforth rests with me and with you, and with you eminently ; for it 
is your verdict that must determine whether the prisoner is guilty or innocent. 
My duty is to advise you in matters of law, and, at the same time, so far as 
I can, to aid your deliberations upon the eVidence by digesting it for you for 
your use, and placing it in such a form as will enable you best to appreciate the 
several questions which you must consider and solve. Gentlemen, in order to 
enable you to return a verdict of guilty, in regard to either of the two charges 
•contained in this indictment^ there are three things of which you must be 
satisfied upon the evidence. In the first place, that the deceased died by 
poison ; in the second place, that the poison was wilfully administered, for the 
purpose of destroying life ; and, in the third place, that it was the prisoner at 
the bar who so administered or caused it to be so administered. If the evi- 
dence ia defective in any one of these particulars, the prisoner is entitled to an 
acquittal ; but if, on the other hand, you are satisfied of these three things, then 
there remains nothing for you but the stern and painful duty of conviction. 
We must consider the three different questions which are raised, therefore, 
separate from one another ; and I proceed to call your attention, in the first 
place, to the evidence as to the cause of death in regard to both of the deceased 
ladies, for it is not my purpose in dealing with the evidence here to separate the 
two charges entirely from each other, simply because I think it is impossible. 
I must consider them in combination, because in truth they form both necessary 
parts of one history. And as regards the death of Mrs Fritchard, which, 
although it occurred after the other, was first made the subject of investigation 
and inquiry by the authorities, we have very clear and satisfactory evidence 
in the medical and chemical reports which you heard read in the course 
of the trial, and to the results of these reports, and the opinions of the gentle- 
men who had framed them, I shall now shortly call your attention. Mrs 
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Pritchard's body was subjected to a post-mortem examination very soon after 
her death by Dr Madagan and Dr littlejohn — two gentlemen, from their 
professional pursuits, eminently qualified for the conducting of such an in- 
quiry. Both have devoted their time and attention to the study of medical 
jurisprudence. They made a very careful examination of the body, and parti- 
cularly of the condition of all the vital oi^gans, and in the details of their report 
there is not the slightest trace, as they themselves say, of any morbid action — ^no 
appearance of any disease, anything at all to indicate how the patient came to 
die. They, therefore, report i^at these bodies presented no appearance of recent 
morbid action beyond a slight amount of irritation of the alimentary canal, and 
nothing at all capable of accounting for death. They, therefore, proceed to say, 
*' We have secured the alimentary canal and its contents, the heart and some of 
the blood, the liver, the spleen, the left kidney, and the urine, in order that they 
may be submitted to chemical analysis." And in taking that course, I need hardly 
tell you that these gentlemen did only what was their clear and obvious duty^ 
and accordingly the portions of the different parts of the body which had been 
thus secured for examination were submitted to chemical examination and 
analysis by Dr Maclagan, and another portion by Professor Penny, of Glasgow. 
These gentiemen again came substantially— one may almost say exactly — ^to the 
same conclusions ; and, without entering into any of the details of the prooesse? 
by means of which they attained these conclusions, 1 may merely say in passing 
that nothing has been shown to throw the slightest doubt upon the sufficiency or 
the chemical tests which they applied, or the perfect ease and accuracy with 
which they were applied. Dr Maclagan, in examining the urine of the deceased 
hetoro entering upon any very careful and complete experiments, found that it 
yielded what appeared to be antimony, and that in considerable quantity ; and 
he, therefore, applied himself chiefly in examining the other articles which he 
secured for consideration to the detection of the well-known poison in these 
articles. In the liver of Mrs Pritchard he determined at last that the amount^ 
of antimony, in the shape apparently of what is called tartar emetic, was- 
almost exactly four grains, and gave us further information regarding the 
total amount of the antimony contained in the contents of the intestines,, 
which appears to me, in connexion with what I can now say, of the great- 
est possible importance. He took a portion of the contents of the intestines, 
and submitted that to a quantitative analysis, having already submitted other 
portions to a quantitative analysis, for the purpose of determining the na* 
ture of the poison ; and that quantitative analysis enabled him to say what 
amount of antimony there was in the portion of the contents of the intestines 
which he so examined. Thus, having the proportion which that part of the con- 
tents of the intestines bore to the total contents of the intestines, he was able to 
arrive at the conclusion with perfect accuracy as to what amount of antimony 
there was in the total contents of the intestines ; and that he determined to be 
very nearly 6 grains— that is to say, 6 grains of tartar emetic. In these two places 
alone, therefore — ^in the liver and in the contents of the intestines — ^you have 
found in this lady's body after death not less than ten gi*ains of tartar emetic. 
In other parts, in the kidneys, the stomach (that is to say, the contents of the 
stomach), and the blood, there were other and more minute portions of the same 
mineral poison found. But it is imnecessary to go into any details about this^ 
because I am sure you must be satisfied from what I have already said, that the 
presence of ten grains of tartarised antimony, or tartar emetic as it is popularly 
called, in the intestines and liver of the deceased, was very sufficient to justify 
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the condnsion which Dr Madagan came to, and which he thus expresses at the 
end of his report. [His Lordship read the concluding pait of Dr Madagan's re- 
port]. That portion of his opinion is, you will see, altered by a subsequent 
experiment) the results which he gave you, and which I have just read, regarding 
the large quantity that there must have been in the contents of the intestines. 
Then, gentlemen, you have Professor Penuy's report, and he confined himself 
entirely to his duties as an analytical chemist, and expresses his opinion thus. 
[His Lordship also read the last portion of Dr Penny's report, the fifth conclusion 
of which is as follows, '< That the largest quantity of mercury was contained in 
the contents of the intestines next to the spleen and heart, and extremply minute 
traces in the blood and kidney.**] You will recollect that that was perfectly 
accounted for without any suspicion of poisoning by mercury, in consequence oithe 
administration of the powder that Dr Paterson gave Mrs Pritchard upon 2d March. 
That is the result of the post-mortem investigation, and it is for you to say whether 
or not you are satisfied upon the evidence that Mrs Pritchard died of antimony — ^that 
she was poisoned by antimony, in the sense that by taking antimony she was 
deprived of life. I am not now speaking of an act of poison, but of the sufferings 
of the deceased, that she, by taking or having antimony administered to her, died 
of the poison. I do not think that it was attempted by the prisoner's coimsel to 
resist this conclusion, and upon the evidence I fairly confess to you it is im- 
possible to entertain any doubt. Now, let us consider what is the similar 
evidence in the case of Mrs Taylor. She died, you will recollect, on the 25th 
February. She was buried in the Grange Cemetery here ; but, in consequence 
of the suspicions attaching to the death of Mrs Pritchard, Mrs Taylor's body 
also was disinterred, and subjected to a po^^-mor^^m examination, and the result of 
that is very similar to the result of the post-mortem examination of the other 
body. Dr Maclagan and Dr Littlejohn made their report on this subject on the 
30th of March, and they very naturally, in consequence of the recorded causes of 
death — ^paralysis and apoplexy — devoted a great deal of their attention to the 
condition of the head and brain of the deceased, the result of which was, that 
there was not the slightest trace of anything like disease, or any of those local 
affections of the brain likely to produce apoplexy, and so cause death. They 
examine also the other vital organs of this old lady, and they find them all in 
healthy condition, with this exception, that as regards her heart, it was somewhat 
enlarged. I shall read to you what they say of the organs of respiration and dr- 
culation. [His Lordship here read the parts of the report referred to.] Now, it was 
explained in the evidence of these gentlemen that, although that old lady's heart 
was large, and slightly dilated, there was nothing either to account for death, or to 
be the cause of death. But there was undoubtedly this remark, that in consequence 
of the condition of the heart, she was a perilous subject. She was a person upon 
whom effects might be produced from slighter causes than upon a perfectly 
right subject ; and you will be kind enough to bear that along with you in 
considering the other parts of the evidence to which we are to come by and by. In 
the other respects this Mrs Taylor was obviously a strong and healthy woman for 
her time of life, which was about seventy, and altogether the appearances pre- 
sented upon the post-mortem examination again led these gentlemen to the same 
conclusions, that there was nothing to account for death, and therefore they took 
the course which they had done before in the case of Mrs Pritchard. They secured 
for chemical examination and analysis the alimentary canal and its contents, the 
heart, and some of the blood, the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, the bladder, the 
uterus, and a portion of the brain ; and these articles having been thereafter 
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subjeoied to ezaminatioa agaia partly by Dr Maclngan, and partly by I^Eof essor 
Penny, of GlaagoWy we h&ve the results of their examination before us. Dr 
MonlAgftTi concludes his report thus. [His Lordship here read the conclusions ar- 
rived at by Dr Madagan.] Now, you will observe there are some differences 
between this report and that which was made on the examination of the oon- 
tents of Mrs Pritchard's body, because it would rather appear, from what was 
found upon chemical analysis in the case of Mrs Taylor, that she had taken a 
dose of antimony very recently before her death, whereas, in the case of Mrs 
Pritchard, a day or two might have intervened, according to the views of 
Dr MftAli>g^"j since any antimony had been received by Mrs Pritchard. Pro- 
fessor Penny again, states, as the result of his examination and analysis on 
portions of the liver, stomach, heart, kidney, rectum, blood, and contents 
of the intestines of Mrs Taylor, ''that all the articles subjected to analysis 
contained antimony. That the dried contents of the intestines contained the 
largest proportion of antimony ; next, the liver and stomach ; then the blood, 
and in less quantity in the heart, kidney, and rectum. That part of the anti- 
mony in the contents of the intestines is in a form soluble in water. That the 
kidney was the only article in which mercury was detected. That neither the 
stomach nor the contents of the intestines contained aconite or morphia in quan- 
tity sufficient to be detected by known chemical processes. That the articles 
subjected to analysis contained no other metallic poison than antimony and mer- 
cury." Now, gentlemen, with regard to the case of Mrs Taylor, it is not neces- 
sary to add that, according to what was observed of her symptoms by Dr Paterson 
at the time of her death, and according to the evidence which you have had of 
the contents of a bottle that was found in her pocket, there may be a question 
whether she died, like her daughter, from the simple action of antimony, or 
whether she died from the embodied influence of antimony »nd other poisons, 
the other poisons being opium and aconite. It is not necessary for the jaresent 
purpose to go minutely into that part of the evidence to which I am now refer- 
ring, but which I shall be obliged to call your attention to more particularly by 
and by for another purpose. It is sufficient for the present as regards that part 
of the case, to say that Mrs Taylor died from the combined operation of opium, 
antimony, and aconite. Of that there can be no doubt, and we are now con- 
sidering whoUy that present question — whether the two deaths which are laid 
at the priscmer's door were in point of fact caused by poison. Gentlemen, that 
exhausts all I think it necessary to say upon what I have represented as the 
first question for your consideration — namely, whether the two deceased ladies, 
one or both of them, died by poison ; and you will consider whether in the 
circumstances it is possible to resist these condusioiis — First, that Mrs Prit- 
chard died from the action of antimony alone, administered in large quan- 
tities, as present in her body — ^I should say in large quantities ; and, second, 
that Mrs Taylor died from the action of antimony, either alcme or in combina- 
tion with the vegetable poisons of aconite and opium. The next question is, 
whether these poisons were administered to them by some person for the purpose 
of destroying life ; and here there are various possibilities that naturally suggest 
themselves to inquiring minds, and which must all be passed in review before 
we can be quite certain whether we are reasoning safely and correctly or not. 
There may be accidents of various kinds ; there may be suicidal acts ; and in 
either of these cases, of course, there can be no guilt against any living person. 
It is indispensable, therefore, that in considering whether anybody is to be held 
responsible for the administration of these poisons, we should entirely negative 
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it will, of oourse, occur to you that accident is utterly impossible, if the reports 
of Dr Maolagan and Professor Penny are to be relied on, because there is not a 
single tittle of evidence to show that death was caused by one dose. It is not 
proved that there was any single dose administered to Mrs Pritcbard and taken 
by her, cax)able of itself oi destroying life. On the contrary, the evidence goes to 
show that it was a long-Ksontinued administration of poison given in small doses, 
frequently repeated, that brought about the death of the lady. That cannot be 
questioned, so far as I can see. Ingenuity might suggest, that if a person were 
persuaded that some large quantity of this poison was really something else than 
it was, and had continued for a month or two to use it as if it was something 
proper to be put in ordinary articles of food — ^had mistaken the white powder (rf 
tartar emetic for pounded sugar, or for salt, and had consequently used it in her 
food, that that was an accident that might have accounted for death. It is possible ; 
but then we search the evidence for the slightest trace of any such mistake. It is 
not reasonable, and I suggest it only for your consideration, because I desire you 
to be most scrupulous at every step of this inquiry to satisfy your minds as you 
go along whether there is anywhere — and if there be anywhere, where it is — a 
defect in the evidence which I am now reviewing. If you can receive such a 
supx>oeition as that — ^that there is any portion of the case tmsupported by 
evidiBnce — good and well. Then, gentlemen, as to suicide — suicide by slow 
poison, is, I rather suppose, unheard of. A person who desires'to destroy his own 
life generally selects the speediest and least painful mode of doing so ; and even 
although, in that respect, there may be great varieties in different cases, I cer- 
tainly never heard it suggested that suicide was committed by a person taking 
poison with his own hand continuously over a period of weeks or months. Add 
to all this that there is nothing in the history of this lady, Mrs Pritchard, to 
indicate any such state of mind, any such morbid condition either of mind or 
body, which would suggest the idea of suicide, and I think we arrive pretty safely 
at the conclusion that neither by accident of any ordinary kind, nor by suicide^ 
could the death of Mrs Pritchard from poison be traced. The position of the 
prisoner suggested one species of accident, which is possible in s<mie cases^ 
namely, unskilful treatment. Unskilful treatment in the administration of a 
strong and dangerous drug administered to a person may sometimes produce 
death, and that would be accidental poisoning ; and if the case of the prisoner 
had been that he was treating his wife with antimony, and had unconsciously or 
accidentally given her too much, and so produced death, that would have been a 
case very well worthy of your c(»isideration. But it is entirely excluded by the 
position which the prisoner himself has taken up in his declaration. [The Lord 
Justice-Olerk then read the portion of the declaration of the prisoner in which 
he stated that during the whole course of her illness he had never given Mrs 
Pntchaid antimony, nor any preparation of it ; that he had it in stock, but only 
used it externally for her neck ; that he had some years ago treated her with it for 
inflammation of the eyelids ; that he kept considerable quantities of it in a press, 
which was not always locked.] I need hardly state that the accidental applica- 
tion of antimony to the deceased's neck in October, and the use of it in moderate 
quantities years ago, had nothing to do with the appearances presented by the 
chemical examination of the intestines and other organs of Mrs Pritchard. Then, 
gentlemen, if it be clear that Mrs Pritchard died by poisoning by antimony, and 
if the evidence excludes the possibility of either accident or suicide, it seems 
impossible to resist this conclusion, which answers the second question I sub- 
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mitted for your consideration, that the poison must have been administered 
by some one for the purpose of destroying her life.* Now, with regard to Mrs 
Taylor again, in reference to this second question, the case stands in a somewhat 
different position. There is a yery considerable portion of antimony found in 
her also— not to the same extent as in Mrs Pritchard, still quite a sufficient 
quantity of antimony to account for her death. Dr Maclagan and Professor 
Penny were quite clear upon that, when they made their first examination of the 
intestines and other organs subjected to their examination. But then there 
again comes that other part of the evidence to which I have already slightly 
adverted, 1 mean the symptoms exhibited by Mrs Taylor at the time of her 
death, and the circumstances connected with the findhig of the bottle in her 
pocket. The contents of the bottle have been analysed. It is clear, from the 
evidence, that the bottle which was subjected to the examination of ProfesscHr 
Penny was the same bottle as that found in the pocket of Mrs Taylor. The steps 
of the evidence 1 will state to you very shortly, without reading the depositions 
of the witnesses. The two women who dressed the body, who took off the 
clothes of the deceased after death, Mary Patterson and Jessie Nabb, found the 
bottle in her pocket about half full of a brown liquid. They put it aside for the 
time. The prisoner soon afterwards came into the room, and said he had been 
informed about that bottle, and desired to have it He got the bottle, and took 
it away with him. 1 am not now speaking of the manner in which he conducted 
himself on that occasion. We shall consider that by and by in the third branch 
of this inquiry. He took the bottle away with him. It was then found upon the 
same chest of drawers upon which it had stood in Mrs Taylor's room. That 
chest of drawers had in the meantime been removed out into the lobby. 
It was afterwards put in a drawer, and from that place it was taken and 
delivered to the poUce-officers, who gave it to Professor Penny. Beyond 
all question it would in such cases as this be more satisfactory, if it 
were possible to prove the utter impossibility of any change of the state 
of the contents of such a bottle, to exclude the possibility of any doubt 
as to the identity of the bottle. You must, however, take the evidence 
just as the circumstances of the case produce it. It cannot be made any 
better than the circumstances of the case allow it ; and it is for you to say 
whether you are reasonably satisfied. And it is for you to say whether you are 
reasonably satisfied that the contents of the bottle which was found in Mrs 
Taylor's pocket after her death reached the hands of Professor Penny in the same 
condition. If so, then observe what is the result. The bottle contains Bailey's 
Solution of opium, which is a strong narcotic, which a person unaccustomed to 
take could not take much of without very serious consequences. But I need 
hardly tell you, that the quantity of opium or laudanum which any person is able 
to take depends entirely upon habit ; and we have it in evidence that Mrs Taylor 
was in the habit of taking this medicine for a number of years ; and the quan- 
tity she was in the way of taking had gradually very largely increased. One 
of the witnesses, who acted as a messenger, frequently told you he was in the 
way of getting her bottle filled, and It used to be about once in two or three 
months when he was first employed by her, but that increased till it came to 
once in two or three weeks, so that it is quite obvious that the habit of taking 
opium was growing upon Mrs Taylor, as it almost invariably does in all such 
cases ; and at the time of her death she was in a condition to take a quantity of 
opiimi that would have poisoned any person not accustomed to it. Now, she had 
.taken some of the contents of this bottle, and it was suggested that she had 
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taken a very large quantity cf the contents from the time it had been got in on 
Monday down to her death.' I think it was said by the prisoner*s counsel, from 
calculations he had made, that she must have taken 150 drops a-day. I have 
not followed out the calculation, but it is improbable that a person who had been 
in the habit of taking opium for years, would take 150 drops without the slightest 
•effect, further than the carrying on of a very bad habit. Now, that is the state 
of matters. Let us consider, in the next place, what else there was in this bottle. 
There is a considerable portion of antimony found in the bottle of Mrs Taylor 
afterwards. There is also in the bottle another poison of a more subtle kind, 
and one less easily detected — aconite — ^a vegetable poison, which cannot be dis* 
covered by the same tests as the mineral poison of antimony. But the skill of 
Dt Penny discovered the presence of aconite in the bottle, and enabled him to say, 
that not only was there some aconite there, but also determine with quite suffi- 
cient precision for the purposes of this case, what proportion the tincture of 
aconite bore to the other contents of the bottle. By a series of experiments^ 
which were conducted with great skill and care, he arrives at the conclusion that 
the proportion of aconite in the whole of the contents of the bottle must have 
l>een under ten per cent^ but above five. Now, if anybody took a single drop of 
that mixture, that person must inevitably have swallowed more than five drops 
of tincture of aconite. The conclusion, therefore, that one is almost forced to ar* 
rive at in regard to Mrs Taylor is, that her death was brought about by the 
^combined action of three poisons — aconite, antimony, and opium ; but the 
opium, probably, not in such quantities as to cause death, although it might 
have been a powerful agent in combination with other poisons — even to a 
person accustomed to take opium. The question, then, for your considera- 
tion upon the second point is this : whether, taking all the facts in view, 
you can «rme at the conduaion that the poison from which Mrs Taylor died 
was given to her by the hand of some other person, and was administered to 
lier for the purpose of destroying life. Here, again, as in the case of Mrs Pritchard, 
you must endeavour to consider whether you can exclude the question of accident 
or suicide. I need not dwell upon that, as I have done before. It is sufficient to 
observe, in the case of Mrs Taylor, that, whether she died through the influence 
of antimony administered in several doses, as the chemical reports clearly bear 
out ; or whether her death was brought about immediately through swallowing 
43ome of the contents of bottle 85, it is very difficult to understand. Now, was 
her death brought about by accident ? I have said enough about continuous ad- 
cninistration of antimony as being inconsistent with' the notion of accident, and 
i need not repeat that ; but do you think it was by accident that tartar emetic 
and tincture of aconite found their way into her Batley's Solution ? It was proved 
to have been bought from the apothecary, from a part of a stock which the apo- 
thecary had in his possession for a very considerable period, and which was shown 
to have come from a wholesale London dealer. The maker himself was brought 
to prove that antimony and aconite are substances altogether foreign to the medi- 
oine. Was it, then, by accident that these two subtle poisons found their way 
into this lady's medicine-bottle, or, if it was not by accident, did she put it 
there herself, or had she any knowledge of such things to enable her, if 
«he were wiUiug, so to poison herself apparently by using her own medi- 
cine? There is no appearance of that, and the character and conduct of 
the old woman, her natiiral condition both of body and mind as you heard it 
•described by the witnesses, is such as not to suggest the idea of suicide in her 
case as a possibility at all. Consider, then, gentlemen, with reference to both o 
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the deaths-— that of Mrs Pritchard in the first place, and that of Mrs Taylor in 
the seoond— whether you can arrive at the oondusion, or whether you can resist 
the conolaBion, that the poison by means of which they were deprived of life was 
wilfully given to them for the very purpose of destroying life. And that brings 
me to a consideration of the third and only remaimng question, but a question 
of vital interest in this case — Was that poison administered, or procured to be 
administered, to either or both of these deceased ladies by the prisoner at the 
bar ? This must be decided by entering into a careful and minute investigation 
of the evidence in the case ; and you have paid so dose attention to the evidenoo 
in all its details as it was laid heiore you, that in any <»dinary case I oonf ess I 
should have been indined to shorten this part'of your labour and mine ; but I rather 
think that you will sympathise with me in the feeling, that I cannot^ for the sake 
of mere brevity, or for the purpose of saving your time or trouble, omit any one par- 
tioular that appears to me to be important for your consideration. The time over 
which this history runs is but short. It commences in the month of November, or 
perhaps rather more probably about the commencement of this year, and it ter- 
minates with the death of Mrs Pritchard upon the 18th March. The scene of the 
double tragedy is equally compact It is all confined within the four walls of 
the dwelling*house in Sauchiehall Street ; for from that house, so far as I can see, 
his wife never removed from the time that she returned from Edinburgh a little 
before Christmas until her death ; and from the time that Mrs Taylor came on 
the 10th February until her death on the 26th of the same month, she was in 
constant attendance on her daughter. The other persons in the house were, dar- 
ing the earlier part of the period, and prior to the 16th February, Catherine 
Lattimer, Mary M^Leod, the children, and two more, besides the prisoner and his 
wife. After the 16th there is this alteration, that Catherine Lattimer goes away, 
and is succeeded by Mary Patterson. And then on the 10th Febraaiy, six days 
before Catherine Lattimer went away, Mrs Taylor came. Now, keying these 
things in view, let us attend to some of the prominent occurrences during this 
period; and I think here, as in other cases, it conduces to deameas to take 
events precisely in the order of time. You will recollect that Mrs Pritchard 
went to visit her friends in Edinburgh in the month of November — ^the pre- 
dse day is not fixed. She had been ailing before that time, and aocording 
to the account of Catherine Lattimer, her ailment was just a little less 
severe. Afterwards it increased in intensity, and accompanied her down to 
her last momenta. It was sickness and depression. She got better while she was 
in Edinburgh ; but she returned a few days before Christmas, towards the end of 
December. She returned home, and after that she got gradually worse. There 
was a return of the sickness and depression, and the vomiting seemed to be more 
violent. On the 1st of February there was a severe and alarming attadi:-H30 
much so, that Catherine Lattimer, who was to have left the service next day. 
Candlemas-day, was obliged to return, in order to make herself useful to Mrs 
Pritchard. Now, I wish to call your attention to Catherine Lattimer's account of 
this attack on the 1st February. I think that is the first event of particular 
importance in the history of these last two months — ^February and March. [His 
< Lordship read at length the evidence of Catherine Lattimer, as to the attadc 
which Mrs Pritchard had suffered on the 1st February, and ia the course of which, 
after she had got to her bed-room, ciamp had seized her, and she was afflicted 
with sickness and vomiting.] It now appeared from this evidence that Mrs 
Pritchard had said to the witness that she was generally sick after slops and after 
tea. Having read this evidence, his Lordship proceeded— Now, gentlemen, that 
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^was the first very serious and violent attack which Mrs Pritchard had, and we 
may be sure that it was such as Lattimer described it, for she has apparently been 
very aocorate and jndicious in her observations. She appears to have observed 
everything minutcdy, and gave her evidence in such a way as to command re- 
spect. We then come to inquire at the medical gentlemen whose opinions we 
have before us, whether these symptoms are or are not reconcilable with the 
opinion which, they formed upon the most careful and minute chemical exami- 
nation, and they say they correspond exactly — ^that they are just the symp- 
toms they would expect from a person to- whom antimony was being 
administered. Now, in the course of the week, Dr Cowan makes his ap- 
peazance upon the scene. He comes on the 7th, and visits Mrs Pritchard^ 
converses with her, sees that she is very unwell, and makes some little 
suggestions as to the way in which she should be treated, which are now 
very material to the question into which we have at this stage to inquire. He 
remains there till next day, leaving upon the 8th, and during the time that he 
was there Mrs Pritchard had no serious attack of any kind ; but, strangely 
enough, a second attack, and a serious one, does come on on the evening after 
he left— the 8th. You have the description of that attack by Catherine Lattimer 
again ; and you have also, as applicable to that, the evidence of Dr Gairdner — 
the first appearance of any medical man upon the scene other than the prisoner 
himself. Now, attend if you please, to what these two witnesses say about this 
attack on the evening of the 8th. Catherine Lattimer had made a little mistake 
aboat the dates] of these two attacks, which she set right when she came to 
describe the second attack, and which was set right by Dr Gkiirdner, who, as a 
medical man, preserved a note of the case, and kept it in perfect precision ; and, 
as that is the case, there can be no doubt about the time that Catherine Lattimer 
is speaking of as the second attack. [The Lord Justice-Clerk then read over a 
portion of Catherine Lattimer's evidence, in which she described the second 
attack which she saw her suffer, when she went to her bedroom, and found her 
in great pain, and was asked to send out Mary M'Leod for Dr Gairdner^ and 
when she called her husband a hypocrite.] Now, as regards that little episode, I 
confess I do not attach much importance to it, because it was perfectly plain that 
Mrs Pritchard was not in her right senses at the time. This was made quite plain, 
I think, by the testimony of Dr Gairdner ; but I mention it because at the time 
when the evidence was given it did appear of some importance, though afterwards 
it was deprived of that character by the evidence of Dr Gairdner, and thereforeno 
importance is to be attached to anything Mrs Pritchard said at the time. [The 
Lord Justice-Ck^ read further from Catherine Lattimer's evidence as to the weak 
and exhausted condition of Mrs Pritchard after the attack.] Then we have Dr 
Gairdner's evidence upon the same occurrence, who was sent for by Mary MfLeod, 
acting under direct instructions from Mrs Pritchard. [The Lord Justice-Clerk read 
from Dr Gairdner's evidence as to the state of Mrs Pritchard when he visited her 
— who found her in an excited and hysterical condition, which led him to suppose 
that she was drunk ; and when he ordered the use of stimulants to be stopped.} 
Dr Gairdner, however, said that there was no fever in the case. Yet it is a very 
remarkable circfamstance that throughout, whenever the prisoner had occasion to 
explain to anybody what he thought was the matter with his wife, he called it 
gastric fever. The prisoner's counsel says, '' That any man might be mistaken 
about that — the most skilful might be mistaken in such a case as hers, and 
Dr Gairdner himself was quite puzzled." And well he might be, if it be the 
hct, as I si^rpose you have aasamed it to be, that the lady was at that moment 
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under the influence of the metallic poison of antimony. Ko doctor could guess 
at that, and, therefore, there waa good reason for his being puzzled. But he vras 
not so puzzled as to believe that she was under fever when he found all tlie 
symptoms indicating the very reverse, nor could any man be so puzzled as to call 
it gastric fever. But it is remarkable that there was no appearance of fever even 
upon the occasion of Dr Paterson's visit ; because if at anytime, then was the 
time to expect indications of fever, when apparently she had received stimulants 
to a considerable amount — ^whether it was champagne, chloroform, or iodine. 
And by whose directions had these been administered? The prisoner told 
Dr Qairdner it was by the direction of Dr Cowan. Now, it is important to 
.see what Dr Cowan says in regard to Mrs Pritchard. He does say something, and 
from it you will judge for yourselves whether what was suggested by Dr Cowan 
was likely to justify the opinion of Dr Gairdner that she was in a state of intoxi- 
cation. [His Lordship then read a portion of Dr Cowan*s evidence as to the state 
of prostration in which he found Mrs Pritchard, and his recommending that she 
take small quantities of champagne and ice.] That was the second point for 
their consideration. The next important event is the arrival of Mrs Taylor on 
the 10th. We will not pause upon that, because, at the time of Mrs Taylor^s 
arrival, we have already had a vexy good account of the condition of Mrs Pritchard, 
from the evidence of Catherine Lattimer. She is described as suffering from 
4severe attacks of spasms from eight o'clock in the morning of the 9th ; but after 
Mrs Taylor arrived there is an episode in the case, which has been dwelt on as 
of very great importance on both sides of the bar, and which I think does de- 
serve your most serious consideration. On the 13th Fefamaiy it was suggested 
by Mrs Pritchard, or somebody else, that she should have some tapkwa. Now 
the tapioca is said to have been poisoned by an admixture of antimony, and thus 
some of it was being taken by Mrs Taylor, who immediately after, in consequence, 
was taken ill. Now, as to the evidence of Catherine Lattimer on this point. 
[She stated that she prepared the tapioca for Mrs Pritchard a few days after Mrs 
Taylor came, and that Mary M'Leod brought the order to the cook. The tapioca 
was in a paper bag, and witness did not notice whether it had been opened. She 
made half a breakf ast-cupfiil, and Mary M^Leod took it into the dining-room. 
Witness did not put any sugar or anything else into it On returning to Qlasgow, 
she found the remains of the tapioca in the press, and gave it to the Ph>curator- 
Piscal The tapioca was brought to her by Mary M'Leod. There was just one 
making of the tapioca while she was there.] Then, in the next place, let us see 
what Mary M'Leod says about it. She says that '' the tapioca was bought from 
Burton & Henderson by the prisoner's son Kenneth. He gave it to me. It was 
either a pound or half-a-pound. I laid it on the lobby table, but it did not lie 
there long, not an hour, before it was taken down to Catherine Lattimer. Mrs 
Taylor took it down," and I think that is all she says about it. Mary M'Leod 
took it up, and then it was proved that Mrs Taylor had some portion of it. 
Whether Mrs Pritchard had or had not does not appear, but Mrs Taylor after- 
wards was sick and vomited, and said she thought she was getting the same 
xiomplaint as her daughter. Now, gentlemen, the tapioca, you may observe, was 
bought from a grocer, and was proved to be part of a store of tapioca which these 
^ocers had, and it was proved to be perfectly free from antimony. It was 
brought to the house by the little boy, given to Mary M'Leod, prepared 
by Catherine Lattimer, and taken upstairs by Mary M'Leod, and the conse- 
quences were such as I have related to you. Now, the remainder of the 
tapioca^that which was not cooked by Catherine Lattimer— was put by her 
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into the kitchen press, and Mary M'Leod mentions in her evidence having 
found it in the kitchen press. Catherine Lattimer was brought back for the 
purpose of saying whether it was there she put it, and she said it was. That 
tapioca was handed over to Professor Penny for examination. Now see what 
he says about it in his report. He says this paper package contains 2850 
grains of tapioca. The presence of antimony in the form of tartarised 
4mtimony was unequivocally detected. Its amount was found to be equal to 
four grains and sixty-two parts in the pound of tapioca. Now here unquestion- 
ably was a parcel of tapioca out of which the preparation had been made for Mrs 
Pritchard's consumption, which had interfused into it antimony in the proportion 
4>t about four and arhalf grains per pound ; and, consequently, it is not surprising 
that Mrs Taylor, after having taken some of it, was taken unwell with sick- 
ness and vomiting ; and having seen the symptoms of her daughter's illness, 
maddj '' I am afraid I am going to have the same complaint as my daughter." 
StiH, gentlemen, it is not very easy to see what opportunities the prisoner had 
•of mixing this antimony which is found in the tapioca. It is not proved, as a 
matter of absolute fact, that he was in the house at the time when this tapioca 
was brought in, still less is it proved that the tapioca was in his hands. It was 
left on the table for some time, Mary M'Leod could not say for what time-—'' not 
490 much as an hour;" but more precise than that she could not be. And, 
therefore, there is certainly no direct contact between the prisoner and this 
{Murcel of tapioca, which undoubtedly was poisoned, and which produced 
the symptoms upon Mrs Taylor that might have been expected from the 
-action of the antimony which was in it. This was upon the 13th, and upon 
the IQth there was a change of servants. Catherine Lattimer went away, and 
Maiy Patterson came in her place, and from that time onwards you have a 
•description by Mary Patterson of what she saw of the illness of Mrs Pritchard, 
the details of which, I think, I may dispense with reading, because they 
<3orrespond with what has been already brought under your notice in the 
evidence of Catherine Lattimer ; and so far as I have read it, of Mary M'Leod. 
But I may in the meantime abstain from referring much to the evidence of Mary 
M'Leod. From the 13th to the 25th February — that is a period of twelve days 
— there is no occurrence of any very remarkable kind to which I think it neces- 
49ary to call special attention. I therefore now go on to the period which is 
marked by the death of Mrs Taylor. She was taken ill, as you are aware, upon 
the evening of the 24th ; and here we have the evidence of Mary Patterson, a 
very reliable and good witness, according to my estimate of her, but you will 
Judge for yourself how far that opinion is justified by what you saw. [His Lord- 
ship here read from the evidence.] Now, in like manner, Mary M'Leod gave her 
account of the matter. [His Lordship read Mary M'Leod's evidence on this point.] 
Then Mrs Taylor's body was removed. You will recollect that Jessie Nabb, the 
woman that was sent for, as Mary Patterson tells us, for the purpose of dressing 
«nd stretching the body of Mrs Taylor, gave almost the same account as she 
does of what took place between them and the prisoner when he came into 
the room after Mrs TayWs death, and after the finding of the bottle. And 
that scene, I beg now to recall to your attention, as it is given by Mary 
Patterson. She says — ''When the bottle was found he expressed great sur- 
prise that she should have taken so much of its contents within so short a 
time.** Now he was quite aware, as you will see from the evidence, that the 
old lady was in the habit of taking a great quantity ; and you will consider 
whether the surprise was real or feigned. That is but a very small point, how- 
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ever, in reference to this matter. His expression in regard to it -seemed to me 
to be mnoh more strong. He expressed surprise at her having sent « a girl like 
that for it " — that is to say, sent Mary M^Leod — ^to the apothecary for a bottle 
of Batley's Solution. I cannot see that there is anything so very startling in 
that. Did he mean to suggest that in consequence of such a messenger being 
sent for it, there might be some mistake as to the contents of the bottle ? Why, 
what was it ? '^ To send a girl like that for it " — what was the harm of sending 
the girl — an inteUigent servant girl f What was wanted was Batley^s Solution, 
because it was what Mrs Taylor wanted — what she was accustomed to take. 
But still he thought that was a very serious matter. And he thought, further, 
that it was one of those things that it would not do to have spoken of as having 
occurred in his house— a man of his profession. Tou will consider what isthe 
true bearing and import of all these statements of the prisoner. He then says 
further to these girls that Dr Paterson, when he had been there before Mrs 
Taylor's death, had pronounced that she was paralysed upon the left side. That 
is not so. Dr Paterson had never said that But is it not strange that he 
should have made that false statement to these two servant girls, when 
you come to consider what is the cause of death which he assigned in 
the case of Mrs Taylor in his report to the registrar? He was the medical 
attendant of Mrs Taylor. He must have known perfectly well that be 
was the person who must make the report to the registrar. He sent l^e old 
man, Mr Michael Taylor, to Dr PatersQU, to ask him for a certificate, whi<di he 
could hardly expect Dr Paterson to give. I do not suppose any medical man 
who would have been called in in the way Dr Peterson was would have ever 
dreamt of giving in a report in the way Dr Paterson was asked to do, with a 
medical man resident in the house, and constantly in attendance upon the patient. 
And consequently the prisoner must necessarily have known that he would have 
to make the return ; and what return did he make ? He made a return to this 
effect — ^^That the primary disease of which she died was paralysis, and Idiat 
that paralysis had been in operation for twelve hours before her death." But, as 
you know from the evidence, that was absolutely false. She was down taking her 
tea at seven o'dock — ^nothing the matter with her — down in the kitchen visiting 
Mary Patterson, who saw nothing peculiar in her, except, as she said, that she 
was ^a little peevish," which she ascribed to the fatigue which the old lady 
had to undergo in watching her daughter. At nine o'clock she is seen walking 
upstairs, nothing the matter with her, and in the course ci the evening she calls 
to one of the servant*girls, ^ Go out, and bring in sausages for suppor ;" and that 
woman is represented in the report to the registrar as having been paralysed 
during the whole of that day. Further, the secondary disease, the disease which 
immediately preceded death, according to the prisoner's report, was apoplexy, and 
that had lasted for an hour ; but now we have it demonstrated upon the medical 
evidence, that there was not a trace of apople^ in the case. Ah, but it is said 
the prisoner might have been mistaken as to the Gfymptoms. It is very odd that 
he should be always mistaken about such things. And further, with r^gazd to 
the paralysis, as to that he could not be mistaken. It is saod that he ascribed 
this as the cause, out of a feeling of kindness towards Mr Michael Taylor ; he 
didn't like to let it be known to poor old Mr Michael Taylor that his wife had 
died of an overdose of a poisonous nature ; and, therefore, he falsified a public 
record by inserting therein as a fact circumstantially stated, twelve hours turn of 
X>araly6is, which he knew was an absolute falsehood. These are .strange facts. 
But Mis Taylor's body is removed, carried to Edinburgh, and there inteixed. I 
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need not aay more at present about the oircainAtances attending the death of Mrs 
Taylor ; but I will have to refer again to them, and yet for another purpose. I 
peas on in the meantime to consider the evidenoe applicable to the period between 
the death of Mrs Taylor and the death of Mrs Pritchard — ^between the 2dth 
February and the 18th March, a period of little more than three weeks. I ought 
to have read to you, but omitted it at the proper time, a statement of Dr Pater- 
son's about what he saw of Mrs Taylor ; but I shall advert to the'circumstances 
at another time, and, therefore, I need not go back to it at present. But Dr 
Paterson had not only seen Mrs Taylor upon the evening of the 24th February ; 
ha had also seen Mrs Pritchard, and for the first time. He had formed an im* 
pression of a very peculiar kind regarding Mrs Pritchard, which he stated to 
you in the box, and when he visited her again on the 2d of March, that impres- 
sion was confirmed. Now, there have been a good many observations of an un* 
favourable kind made with regard to the conduct of Dr Paterson ; and I do not 
think I ^ould be doing justice to the case or to you if I did not advert to them. 
It is said that Dr Paterson formed a very strong impression at the time he saw 
Mrs Pritchard, on the 24th of February and the 2d of March, that she was being 
foully treated, or, in other words, that she was in the course of being poisoned ; 
and that having formed that impression, he came into the witness-box with a 
strong feeling against the prisoner, and that he exhibited that feeling in a very 
Twi^rlgfla way. Now, gentlemen, if he formed the opinion that Mrs Pritchard was 
being poisoned on the 24th of February and the 2d of March, in the hands 
of her husband as her medical attendant, you cannot be surprised that he will 
come here as a witness in a strong feeling against the prisoner. No feelii^ 
human being could feel otherwise if he had formed such an impression. To be 
sure it is said that he exhibited the feeling in a very marked impleasant way. That 
is a matter of manner, and if the feeling existed I do not know that he could have 
made his evidence really more valuable if he had concealed the existence of it. It 
may be an impleasant thing to see what is called an animus in a witness exhi- 
bited in the witness-box, but a man who has a feeling very strongly upon him, 
and that on good ground, may come into the witness-box and entirely su^ress 
all appearance of it, and give his stoiy as calmly and deliberately as if he had no 
feeling at alL It is only because he has more command of his feeling, or a better 
manner of concealing it. The fact remains, that if he takes up the position which 
I have described, he cannot, as a man of ordinary feeling, feel otherwise than 
unfavourably prepoaeesaed against the prisoner. So far, I confess, the observa- 
tions made upon Dr Paterson's appearance did not seem of great weight. But 
there is another matter which stands in a somewhat different position — ^the con- 
duct of Dr Paterson when he formed this opinion on the 24th of February. He 
said, in answer to the questions put to him, that his meaning was — ^what he in- 
tended to state in the box was — ^that he was under the decided impression, when 
he saw Mrs Pritchard on these occasions, that somebody was practising upon her 
with poison. Now, he thought it consistent with his professional duty, and I 
must also add, in his duty as a citizen of this country, to keep that opinion to 
himself. In that I cannot say that he did right. I should be very sorry to 
lead you to think so. I care not for professional etiquette, or professional 
rule. There is a rule of life and a consideration that is far higher than 
these — and that is the duty that every citizen of this country — ^that every 
right-minded roan owes to his neighbour, to prevent the destruction of human 
life in this world, and in that duty I cannot say but Dr Paterson failed. Now, 
gentlemen, you will consider what effect that is to have, or whether it is 
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to have any effect, upon your minds. It is a very painfol snbjeot — a sabject 
which I would fain avoid — but the exigencies of this case drive me to its consi^ 
deration — and I am bound to say that, because a man is so mistaken in regard 
to his duty to fellow-citizensy and his fellow-creatures, as to act in the way iir 
which he then did, it does not by any means follow that he is a man tmdeserv- 
ing of credit as a witnesa It does not follow. Tou may consider his evidence^ 
always in the light of the failing, and if you see reason to modify anything that 
he says because of the existence of the failing, it is your bouuden duty to do it. 
But it does not by any means follow, I repeat, that because a man who has 
acted in what we must consider to be an improper manner, and has disregarded 
what was undoubtedly a public duty, that he is therefore going to speak what is not 
the truth when he comes to give his evidence in court Now, with these observa- 
tions, I proceed to call your attention to the evidence of Dr Paterson. It is extreme- 
ly important evidence to this case. If it had not been so, I would not have felt 
it to be BO imperatively my duty to make the observations I have done. The evi- 
dence stated that he was sent for to see Mrs Pritchard on the evening of the- 
24th, between ten and eleven o'clock at night ; that Dr Pritchard met him in the 
lobby, and took him into the consulting-room, and told him that his mother-ia- 
law, while writing a letter, had taken suddenly ill, and fallen off her chair, an<f 
that she had been carried upstairs. Now, the moment this medical man comes 
into the house, his mind is prepared by the prisoner for seeing a case of suddetr 
death from apoplexy or some other cause. But the whole of this story, as 
you know, of the falling off her chair and being carried upstairs, is an absolute 
fabrication, because we have it clear upon the evidence of others that she was per- 
fectly well tmtil she went upstairs, and that she walked upstairs at nine o'clock, 
and that it was in her daughtei^s bed-room she was taken ill. [His Lordship read 
Dr Paterson's evidence with respect to his asking Dr Pritchard whether he could 
assign any reason for the illness. Dr Pritchard said his mother-in-law and Mrs 
Pritchard had been drinking bitter beer for supper, and were immediately taken 
sick and vomited. Dr Paterson said there must be some other cause than: 
that, and asked him as to the old lady*s present health and social habits^ 
when Dr Pritchard, by insinuation, gave him to understand that she was ia 
the habit of drinking spirits occasionally. He told him also that his wife had 
been ill a long time of gastric fever, and that some days previously he bad 
telegraphed for her mother to come and attend her.] I will not describe to you 
the evidence which he gives as to the appearance of Mrs Taylor, for we have 
already concluded that part of the case which relates to her death ; but with 
regard to Mrs Pritchard's appearance on that occasion, I am particularly 
anxious that you should attend to this. Dr Paterson stated that, in the bed- 
room, he was very much struck with the appearance o( Mrs Pritchard. She- 
seemed exceedingly weak and excited. Her features were sharp and thin, and & 
hectic flush was on her cheek. Voice very weak, particularly like the voice of a 
person approaching the collapsed stage of cholera. The expression of her face 
was semi-imbecile. He supposed at first this was produced by recent gastria 
fever, of which he had been told by the prisoner, but he (Dr Paterson) could not 
banish the conviction that she was under the depressing influence of antimony. 
Now, that is all that he says as to the impression he received with regard to Mrs 
Pritchard, on the first occasion of his visit on 24th February. But then he visits 
her again on the 2d March by the prisoner's desire, and I shaU read you his descrip- 
tion of that visit. [His Lordship read extracts, showing that Dr Paterson's conviction 
that Mrs Pritchard was suffering from the action of antimony had been confirmed 
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by his Embsequent Tisits to her, and continued] — ^These were the first markedl 
events in the interval between the death of Mrs Taylor and Mrs Pritchard. 
There are other two very important circumstances which alw> naturally take 
their place in the interval — ^the one is the matter of the cheese, and the other is. 
the matter of the egg-flip. [His Lordship read the evidence of Mary Patterson 
and Mary MfLeod, giving the story of the bit of cheese, and after concluding the 
evidence of Mary M'Leod, he said] — ^That is not a satisfactory piece of evidence,, 
you will see, gentlemen, from the variations that occur in the course of it ; but 
it is obviously the time that is spoken to by the other witness, Mary Patterson » 
because that is the night that they both speak of as the night that Mrs Pritchard 
had the cheese for herself. Now, with regard again to the egg-flip, Mary Patterson 
gives this account, and this episode of the egg-flip occurs just the next day, the 
15th. [His Lordship here read Mary Patterson's evidence relating to the egg* 
flip, and proceeded] — ^Now Mary M^Leod's evidence confirms this to this extent,, 
that when Mary Patterson tasted the egg-flip she did say *' it had a bad taste," 
or something to that effect. Also when Mary M^od came down at four 
o'clock she told her how ill she had been. The egg-flip was carried upstairs by 
Mary M'Leod, and Mrs Pritchard had taken some of it, and after she had takea 
it, bad become very ill in consequence of it, or after it, — 1 shall not say in. 
consequence of it, — as sufficiently demonstrated by the fact that Mary M'Leod 
was obliged to remain with her till four o'clock in the morning. Now, gentle- 
men, with regard to these two matters of the cheese and the egg-flip, there has. 
been a good deal of comment offered to you upon the part of the prisoner. It is- 
said to be very difficult that cheese could be poisoned with antimony — ^that it 
would be very difficult to make a powder like tartar emetic adhere to a piece of 
cheese in sufficient quantity to have any effect, and that if it did, it must 
have been visible to the naked eye, because the cheese was yellow, and 
the tartar emetic was white. But, gentlemen, we know from the evidence 
before us that tartar emetic was very easily dissolved, and the poisoned cheese 
coiild have been poisoned by dipping it into a solution, quite as easily as. 
dipping it into a powder. With regard to the flip, again, it is said that if the 
sickness with which Mary Patterson was visited in the course of the night was. 
so dreadful as she had represented it to be by merely taking a teaspoonf ul of the 
egg-flip, the half wine-glass which Mrs Pritchard took ought to have absolutely 
killed her. It is difficult, gentlemen, to offer any answer to that. It is impos- 
sible to say what is the precise point to which a poison of this kind will kill — 
what is the precise amount which will at once destroy life as compared with that 
which will only inffict suffering and torture. But that Mary Patterson did suffer 
these severe vomitings and pains immediately after having tasted this egg-flip, I 
suppose you will not be disposed to disbelieve, looking to the general character 
of the evidence which she gave here as a witness. Now, gentlemen, these are. 
important incidents in this story, occurring particularly as they do in the course 
of the week in which Mrs Pritchard died— one of them on the evening of the 13th. 
of March, and the other on the evening of the 1 5th. The first must have been 
on the 13th, if it is the case that it was on the morning of the 14th that Mary 
Patterson fotmd the cheese in the pantry. And now we come to the last scene 
of this tragedy, the death of Mrs Pritchard herself, which occurred, as you will 
recollect, early on the morning of the 18th March. I give you the account of the 
scene from the evidence of Mary Patterson, because I think you will agree with 
me that she is the safest witness to trust to in the circumstances. [His Lord- 
ship then read from the evidence of Mary Patterson, in which she stated that 
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about tvelve o'clock on the 17th Mrs Fritchard's bell rung three timefly and ahe 
(Mary Patterson) went up at the third ringing. She went first to the prisoner's 
consulting-room, and asked for the prisoner, who came to the door. The door 
was partlj open, but it would not open further, although she pushed it up. She 
then went away to go upstairs, and it was then that he came to the door and 
asked her how was Mrs Pritchard now ? She said she did not know — she had 
not been upstairs, as he had told her on going out in the morning not to go up- 
atairs, as Mrs Pritchard seemed disposed to go to sleep. Patterson then went 
upstairs and saw that he was following her ; and after him came Mary M'Leod.] 
After reading the passage, his Lordship said — This is rather a remarkable incident^ 
because Mary Patterson, being alone in the kitchen, and, hearing the bell rung, 
had to go up ; and at the consulting-room, finding that it would not open, although 
it was a litUe let open, she turned to go up. Then the prisoner came to the 
door and asked her, " How is Mrs Pritchard now ? " haying himself previously 
told her not to go upstairs that morning ; and then immediately behind comes 
Mary M'Leod. I do not say, gentlemen, that that proves that the prisoner and 
her were in that consulting-room then together, and that the door was k^t 
purposely from opening when Mary Patterson came ; but you will consider whether 
there is not some reason to believe that that looks like a secret intercom- 
munication between the prisoner and Mary M^od upon that particular 
evening. [His Lordship then read the evidence given by Maiy Patterson 
as to the death of Mrs Pritchard, and the conduct of the prisoner on that 
occasion. He also read Dr Paterson's evidence in regard to the condition in 
which he found Mrs Pritchard on the night of the 17th March, immediately 
before her death ; and pointed out that Dr Paterson had denied that he had 
ever ordered wine for Mrs Pritchard, which was asserted by the prisoner, and 
also that he had ordered Dublin stout — another gratuitous assertion which the 
prisoner made.] His Lordship then continued — Now, gentlemen, such is the 
aeene of Mrs Pritchard's death, and that brings to a close the main facts of this 
history, during the period which I referred to at the outset — 1 mean from about 
the beginning of February down to the 18th of March — and such is mainly the 
•evidence upon which the prosecutor relies for a conviction against the prisoner. 
But in connexion with the death of Mrs Pritchard it is also necessary that I 
should call your attention to the return which Dr Pritchard made to the 
district registrar of what caused her death. You see what he had been calling 
her complaint to other people, and even ^to medical men — gastric fever* These 
medical men saw plainly enough that that was not true, whatever her com- 
plaint might be, and yet he persisted in that to the end, and retuma the 
cause of his wife's death to the registrar as gastric fever. It is not possible to 
say here, as in the case of Mrs Taylor, that that is an assertion of a physical fact 
— ^like the case of Mrs Taylor — ^where paralysis was stated to have Uikea place 
twelve hours before her death, but you will consider whether in the case of a pro- 
fessional man like the prisoner,, he could ever under the circumstances — ^if his 
wife died under the effects of antimonial poison — ^be so far deceived as to believe 
she died of gastric fever. But now let us consider what is the general effect 
and import of all this evidence. As I said before, Mrs Pritchard appears never 
to have been out of the house from the time when she became seriously ilL 
There is no appearance of her ever going out. Mrs Taylor, from the time she 
came on the 10th February down to the date of her death on the 25th — a period 
of fifteen days — was engaged in attending upon her daughter and in managing 
the house, and whether she was ever out of doors or not does not appear, but 
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it cannot have been much or long. Therefore, the two deceased ladies during the 
whole of the important period in this case were in the house, and we may say 
generally were never out of it. The prisoner was living in the house through 
the whole of the time uninterruptedly. It does not appear that he ever 
went from home during the time,-~of course he was out in the course of the day. 
We saw instances of that, but then we had in evidence that he was resident in 
the house constantly. There were two boarders in the house, Mr King and Mr 
Connell, who were examined before you, and very properly examined before you 
although they could say nothing very material in the case. The other inmates 
besides the children, previous to the 16th February, were Catherine Lattimer 
and Mary M^od, and subsequently to the 16th February, Mary Mljeod and 
Mary Patterson. And if you are satisfied upon the first question which I presented 
for your consideration, that Mrs Pritchard certainly died of antimony ; and if 
you are satisfied that Mrs Taylor also died of poison — although it might be 
from the combined action of three or four ; if you are further satisfied that 
those deaths were not produced accidentally nor suicidally ; and further that the 
poison which produced their deaths must have been administered by some one 
of the parties in the house, then the inquiry comes into a narrow compass. There 
is very little to choose upon. If the poisoning was continued so as to become 
chronic, as it was very aptly called by some of the medical witnesses, and par- 
ticularly in the case of Mrs Pritchard it was chronic poisoning, extending over a 
period of several months, then the inquiry comes to this. Who amongst the in- 
habitants of that house did the deed ? It is common in a question of that kind, 
and very natural, to consider in reference to any individual charged with such 
a crime, first, what motive he had ; secondly, what opportunity he had, and 
whether he was in possession of the agent or instrument by which death is 
caused, and it is right that I should direct your attention for a few minutes 
to this point. In regard to the matter of motive, I would suggest to you that 
the motive that his pecuniary difficulties would be relieved by the death of 
Mrs Taylor, does not seem to have been made out satisfactorily. You will con- 
sider the evidence which was laid before you on the subject, but I confess I 
do not think it worth while to set it before you agam. Then, the question comes 
to be, Was there a motive ? What is there in the shape of a motive that may be 
conceived or supposed to account for the perpetration of two such horrid crimes? 
That is the way it was stated, and ably stated by the prisoner's counsel But, 
gentlemen, there are some considerations applicable to that part of the case, 
which I am bound to suggest to you. The absence of motive, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, is not a very uncommon thing in the experience of a crimincd 
court. In truth, the existence of any adequate motive for the perpetration of a 
great crime is a thing impossible. There is no adequate or sufficient motive for 
the conmiission of a great crime. Still there may be what is called an intelHgent 
motive— the existence of some foul passion, or some immediate and strong excite- 
ment, which, in a moment of half frenzy, drives a man to the commission of 
murder. These are all very evident and intelligible incentives to crime. But 
when we find that, in the opinion of the prisoner's counsel, there is no motive for 
the perpetration of this crime, it means no more than the motive has not been 
discovered if the crime has been committed — and that it was committed by 
somebody I fear admits of little doubt. There must have been a motive or 
incentive, and yet we may never discover what it was. You are never in a 
condition to say that there was no motive, but only that the motive has not 
been discovered ; and the motives of human action, we know from histoiy and 
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experience, are often inscrutable. Another motiye or incentiTe for the perpetra- 
tion of the murder of his wife has been suggested against the prisoner, and that 
is the existence of illicit relation between himself and the girl Marjr M^Leod. 
This is a very important part of the case undoubtedly, and one to which you 
are bound to give due attention. The prosecution suggests that the ezistenco 
of that intercourse between him and the servant was the reason or the desire 
that led him to get rid of his wife. If that was the incentive for the cora- 
xnission of the crime, I do not think there will be much difficulty in explaining 
the incentive to the commission of the other crime of murder — ^that of fa^ wife's 
mother ; because we presume in the course of the chronic poisoning of his wife, 
she would have been a great obstruction and interference with his plans. But it is 
for you to say, gentlemen, whether you think that the existence of an illicit con- 
nexion with the servant girl is sufficient to account for his taking up this nefa- 
rious purpose of murdering his wife. It is a fair question for consideration, and 
one that I should desire you to turn your minds to very seriously, keeping only 
this in view, that, even supposing you find it impossible to assign an intelli- 
gible motive for the commission of one or both of these murders, the entire 
absence of evidence of motive is not a sufficient reason for acquitting the pri- 
soner, if you are satisfied from the other evidence in the case that he was guilty- 
Motive, after all, can but create a presumption one way or another. It is not 
evidence of the fact of murder, that a man has an obvious motive to commit it ; 
and just as little can the absence of proof of the existence of a motive be a 
reason for finding the prisoner not guilty, if the evidence of the fact of the murder be 
satis&ctory against him. But then, gentlemen, in the second place, as regards 
the opportunities, it is scarcely necessary to say a single word. His opportunities, 
of course, were such as a man could not possibly have who was not at once the 
husband and medical adviser of the one, and the son-in-law and the medical 
adviser of the other. Mr Clark very properly said, " It is not his fault that he 
had abundant opportunities. The relation existing between him and these ladies 
is not his fault, and it was the existence of that relation that gave him these 
opportunities." Quite true, gentlemen, a very just observation ; but remem- 
ber, on the other hand, that as the opportunities did in point of fact exist, 
he cannot argue the case as if they did not. Then, lastly, with regard 
to the accused person's possession of the agent or instrument by which 
death was accomplished, that circumstance is also a strong case in evidence. 
His possession of poisonous drugs to such an extent is not a suspicious 
. •circumstance in the case of a medical man. They are in some degree 
necessary; but the peculiar position of the matter in this case — ^the nature 
•of the drugs found in his consulting-room — ^is certainly not to be lightly passed 
over, and still more the nature of the purchases that he had been making 
from two different apothecaries during the period to which our inquiries 
particulai*ly refer. In his consulting-room there were found some parcels 
of tartaric acid— not a very large quantity ; some phials containing the remains 
of tincture of aconite and of white powder to the extent of some three or 
lour grains, containing a strange and somewhat unexplained mixture of tar- 
tarised antimony, or tartar emetic and arsenic. These things werei found in 
his consulting-room ; but what had he been purchasing during the period to 
which our inquiry refers? We have the evidence i&rst of apothecaries 
upon this subject, and we find that on the 16th of November he purchased an 
ounce of tartar emetic, and upon the 7th of February he purchased another 
ounce of the same poison^very unusual quantities, as the apothecaries state. 
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He had purobased no less than 6^ ounces of tincture of aconite, some of it being 
Fleming's tincture, and the others being the comi{ion tincture. That, the apothe» 
caries have stated, was a very unusual quantity for a medical man to purchase ; 
bat I think it was a mistake in some respects to push this statement to the 
extent to which the prosecutor pressed it, because some of the other witnesses 
of the same description who were examined said that for external application 
tincture of aconite is sometimes used in considerable quantities, and if it were 
used for that purpose, we might account for such a large quantity being used by 
the prisoner. But I do not think that anybody said, that two ounces of tartar 
«metic within a month or two was*a usual quantity for one Inedical man to use, 
who was not in the practice of mixing it at home, which the prisoner, in his con- 
Tersation with Dr Paterson, says he was not. Besides, there were other very 
strange purchases, which have no immediate connexion certainly with the 
prisoner in this case, but which it is fair to bring under your notice-Hstrycbnine 
coneine, and laudanum, and digitalis, and morphia, and antimony — all strong 
poisons. The prisoner, therefore, was undoubtedly possessed of a very laige 
quantity of different kinds of poisonous substances ; but what is most important 
is, that he was in the possession of that very poison to which the death of Mrs 
Fritchard is undoubtedly to be traced, and to which, in combination with 
others, the death of Mrs Taylor is also to be traced — that is, antimony. So that 
"whether we adopt to the full extent the conclusions of the inquiry now sug- 
gested by the Crown, it appears beyond a doubt that some one had been prac- 
tising a system of poisoning ; and that in the possession of the prisoner were the 
agents which were necessary to carry it on. Then, gentlemen, as I said before, 
-who else could have done so ? Catherine Lattimer, before the 16th February, 
Hary Patterson, after the 16th February, Mary M^od during the whole period, 
and the prisoner were in the house. Are you disposed to connect any suspicion 
with Catherine Lattimer? or any suspicion with Mary Patterson? You saw 
them both examined in the box, and heard their evidence. You are as good 
judges as any men can be whether there is ground for supposing the accession 
of either the one girl or the other to the accomplishing of the death of the 
two women in the manner you have heard. I suppose you will not have 
any doubt on these points. * And the prisoner's counsel has said there 
was another girl there who stands in a very different position, and that 
it appears, singularly enough, throughout the whole evidence that when- 
ever an article of food was to be carried to Mrs Pritchard, Mary M'Leod 
is the hand that bears it. In short, if I understand aright the theory of 
the prisoner's counsel, it is that Mary M'Leod is the person who caused 
these two murders ; and he invites you to choose between her and the prisoner 
at the bar, and to pronounce upon a balance of probabilities which of the two it 
was. Gentlemen, that is a very painful position for you to be placed in. If it 
be necessary that you decide absolutely between these two, it must be done. At 
the same time,\the prisoner's [counsel did not seem sufficiently alive, in con- 
sidering the pointy to the possibility that both might be implicated, and if that 
was so, I suppose we should have little doubt which was the master and which 
was the servant ; and although the one might be the active hand that adminis- 
tered the poison, if two were concerned, you could have very little doubt who 
was the master and who served the other. And, in fact, if you should arrive at 
that conclusion, every article that the prisoner's counsel alluded to for the purpose 
of showing the guilt of Mary M*Leod, would be an article of evidence to impUcate 
the prisoner at the bar. But, gentlemen, I do not desire you to take this theory. On 
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the qontruy, I think it is quite right that you should consider tlpon the bfdailce of 
probabilities^ as has been very well said, which of the two is the perpetrator of 
the crime ; and in considering the question, it is necessary for you to advert to 
thi&^-poisoning, if proved at all, extended over a consideralde period of time — 
that the poisoning was administered in doses — ^in doses, any one of whioh was 
quite insufficient to produce death, but which was quite sufficient in the agony 
which it produced, and by the gradual reduction of the strength of the patient, 
at length to lead to a fatal termination. Is it conceivable that a girl of seven- 
teen or sixteen years of age, in the position of a servant maid, could have 
herself eonceived and executed such a design, and if she had conceived it, 
oould she have executed a design like that, within this house, under the 
eye and sulijeot to the vigilance of the husband of her victim, himself 
a medical man? Qentlemen, that is very hard to believe indeed. On the 
other hand, if you can suppose that the pria(mer at the bar was the per- 
son who conceived and executed this wicked design, it is not so difficult 
to believe ^hi^t Maiy M'Leod may have been the perfectly unconscious instru- 
meiit of carrying out his purpose — suspecting nothing, knowing nothing, of 
wlilfkt was being done, and seeing nothing but great kindness on the part of the 
prisoner towards her mistress, and seeing them both dying, not rapidly, aa in 
the casjs of Mrs Pritchard, and, though rapidly in the case of Mrs Taylor, still in 
a way the jwisoner accounted for as a medical man. You may imderstand easily 
eno^gh that a girl in the position of Mary M^Leod might be made to be the uncon- 
scious means of carrying out these designs, and perfectly innocent on her part. 
But there is no difficulty in this question. Somebody did it. If, then, you 
are satisfied the murder was committed, somebody did it. The parties who had 
access to her only could have clone it. Some of them are plainly innocent, 
and in the case of others the probability of guilt is reduced to twa Of 
these two, one x>r both of them are guilty of this deed. Qentlemen, there is 
only one part of the case which I have not touched upon, and that is because 
there did not occur any fitting opportunity for it before — ^I mean the way which 
has been suggested as the true cause of Mrs Taylor's death. It is contended, 
on the part of the prisoner, that Mrs Taylor died of opiimi, and that that opium 
was administered by her own hand ; and he says that if tlibt were so — if she 
really died from the effects of opium, and that opium administered by her own 
hand — ^it is impossible to say there was any murder in her case at alL Now, 
observe exactly how the case stands with regard to her. There is no doubt that 
when Dr Paterson saw Mrs Taylor, he was under the impression that she was 
dying from the effects of a narcotic poison. He was not then aware of what were 
the contents of the bottles, by reason of the taking of which she died ; but we 
are now in possession of the contents of that bottle. We know that it consists 
partly of opium, and partly of two other poisons — antimony and aconite. We have 
the testimony of a medical man that with a quantity of the opium taken on the 
occasion, more or less, it must have been accompanied by a certain proportion of 
aconite and antimony ; and if she took any more than her accustomed quantity 
q£ opium-H>f Batley's mixture-^say a hundred drops, or something of that kind 
r-HBhe must have imbibed along with it a sufficient quantity of the other poison 
to cause her death, from the proportion in which they were present. If that be 
so, andif you are of opinion that, upon the evidence, the poisons of anti- 
mony and aconite were put into the bottle byj(,the hands and through the 
instrumentality of the prisoner, who, as he contributed these poisons in the 
mixture, thus caused her death, there can be no doubt in the world that in 
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law, and, I think I may submit, to any grave common sense, that she died' 
by his hand from poison» But, gentlemen, on the other hand, if you should 
think from what has been suggested on the part of the prisoner, regard- 
ing Mrs Taytor's death — ^if you think there is the slightest room for con- 
jecture that she was done to death by poison administered by her own 
hand — ^if you think there is any doubt about it— of course you will give 
the prisoner the benefit of the doubt, however little it may relieve hiTn of the 
grave fact — if you are satisfied with the fact — that these poisons were intro- 
duced into the bottle by him. But even supposing you acquit him of the 
murder of Mrs Taylor, you will bear in mind in dealing with the charge of his 
wife's, Mrs Pritchard's, murder, you will not throw out the circumstances which 
you conceive to be pointed out by the evidence connected with the death of 
Mrs Taylor. These are the most material parts of the case which you have to 
consider, bearing upon the murders of Mrs TaylcH* and Mrs Piitchard. And now, 
gentlemen, I have done. I am extremely sorry that it has been necessary for 
me to occupy you with these details so very long, but I feel and know the induce- 
ment I have in doing so. I could not do less than present to you* everything 
that appeared to me to be material in the case. You will be now kind enojigh 
to consider your verdict, and I hope it will be a satisfactory one. 

The Jury then retired to consider their verdict, and after an absence of fifty- 
five minutes, the jury returned with the following verdict : — 

THE JURY UNANIMOUSLY FIND THE PRISONER 

GUILTY 

ON BOTH CHARGES. 

« 

The Jury retired at twenty minutes past one o'clock, and came' into Court about 
a quarter past two. Several of the jurymen were weeping when they came into 
Court, which at once made known to the audience the nature of their Verdict. 
The names having been read over, Mr Syme, who had been appointed chancellor, 
announced that the Jury had agreed upon the following verdict ; — 

" The Jury unanimously find the prisoner 

GUILTY 

of both Charges as libelled." 

The sentence was then read over in due form and signed by the three judges. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk, addressing the prisoner, said — ^Edward William Prit- 
chard, you have been found guilty by the unanimous verdict of the jury of the 
two murders charged against you, and the verdict proceeds upon evidence which, 
I beUeve, leaves in the mind of no reasonable man the slightest room to doubt. 
You are aware that upon such a verdict one sentence only can be pronoimced. 
(The prisoner bowed.) You must be condemned to suffer the last penalty of the 
law. (The prisoner again bowed.) It is neither my duty nor my inclination to 
say one word which shall have the effect of aggravating your position. I leave it 
to the ministers of religion to address to you exhortations to repentance, which, 
by God's blessing, wiU be found suitable to your position. Let me only remind 
you that you have but a very short time to live, and I beseech you to take advan- 
tage of itb 
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. MOTHEE OOMTESSIOU BI 
DB FBITOHABD. 

Ds Pbitchabd hA8 since hir oommhtal to the 
oo&detnncd cell been in the most tacitnra state 
of mind — at one time e^^preming a desire for 
religious instruetioDf and in a short time there- 
after concocting what have proved to be a parcel 
of lies. In the intervals between the visits of 
several reverend gentlemen, the unhappy man 
seems to have employed his thoughts in writing 
and re-writing confessions, no lees than foot 
having been handed to the governor of the jail by 
him, but all differing very materially, and the tw» 
succeeding the first so palpably false that they 
were not deemed worthy to see the light of day. 

On Thursday, however, it was made known to 
the Rev. Dr Norman Macleod, the Rev. Mr Reid, 
of Christ Church Episcopal Church, Mile End, and 
the Rev. Andrew Bbnar, Glasgow, that the convict 
had made another confession, and it was accordingly 
submitted to these rev. gentlemen, and a consalta- 
tion was held with Governor Stirling regarding it 
It was compared with the first confession, and with 
the others which have not been thought worthy 
of publication from their evident falsi ty, and. the 
reverend gentlemen were of opinion that it exhi- 
bited a truthfulness which the others did not 
possess. The document, which is at least as ] 
singular as the first drawn up by the unhappy 
man, is as foUows :-^ 

Confession by Edward William Pritohard, M.D., made 
in the preBence of an all-seeing God, and of the 
Rev. J. Watflon R«id, my present spiritual ad vigor, 
on this 19th day of July 1865, at Glasgow Prison, 
for commuDication to the proper authorities. 
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